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Frevures and calculations if at all ex- 
tensive, or intricate, are with difficulty 
reduced within the comprehension of 
General Readers, and to render them 
agreeable, as a Jess intense kind of read- 
ing, demanding attention, but not 
study, for the most part exceeds the 

wers of the pen. They allow no 
room for the exercise of the imagina- 
tion; and they state facts too strongly, 
and adhere to them too closely, ‘to per- 
mit the smallest digression by way of 
embellishment. Nevertheless, in a ge- 
neral view of the State of the’ World, 
they must have their turn; and those 
who will not direct their attention to 
figures and calculations when the ur- 
gency of the case demands it, will find 


_ cause to regret exceedingly, sooner or 


later, the lapse of time, and of oppor- 
tunity, never to be recalled. 

Our countrymen boast a disposition 
to stand up and look an enemy full in 
the face ; and this is, frequently, their 

reservative from impending danger. 
hey either are, or suppose themselves 
VoL. V, No, 29. Lit. Pan. N.S. Feb. 1. 


to be, proof against the terrors of af* 
fright; and they survey, unappalled, 
those distressing objects, from which 
most of the nations «round them avert 
their eyes, and contemplation, Is it 
partly derived from the fortitude that 
gradually emboldeus all who have much 
to do with the boisterous ocean, or are 
deeply involved in the uncertainties at- 
tached to the watery element? Have 
they been so often in distress, yet have 
escaped, that they acquire a familiarity 
with danger, and find strenuous resist- 
ance their most hopeful ally against sure 
rounding evils ? : 

Whatever be the cause, the publicity 
of our national affairs, in every condition, 
distinguishes the British from other Go- 
vernments, Rumour and report pre- 
pare the way for authentic information ; 
and these are so prompt at exaggeration, 
and in case of misfortane they so rea- 
dily over-rate the truth, that some have 
considered them as systematically di- 
rected to that effect, by those who have 
private purposes to answer, A storm at 
sea, has dismantled half a dozen men 
of war :—report Admiral Such an one’s 
** whole fleet destroyed’’, consisting of 
twelve or fourteen sail. Ten thousand 
men have fallen a sacrifice to an extensive 
battle, on land :—report “ twenty thou- 
sand, the Commander in Chief in- 
cluded’. The National Revenue is un- 
equal this year to the last :—by how 
much ? ‘twenty millions at least.”’ The 
Public examine with impatience the of- 
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ficial ents; and these diminish the 
misfortttic, by more than half. Bui 
by this examination the effect on the 
Public mind is diminished, mMucH more 
than half; and the conviction that the 
loss is only so many ships, or so many 
men, or the deficiency is ondy so much, 
generates a kiud of hope, and the Public 
speculates immediately on the means of 
surmounting the misfortune. The ge- 
neral powers of the nation are estimat- 
ed; and this defaleation, though dis- 
tressing, is compared with the resources 
which remain, and which are available, 
or convertible, to the purposes most 
proper to be resorted to on this occasion. 

Such are the advantages of publicity ' 
Every man discerns his duty: every 
‘man by doing Ais duty, annuls to a 
certain extent, a part of the national 
borden ; his resclution supports him- 
self, and the united resolution of the 
‘people, supports the State. 


Human nature derives a kind of me- 
lancholy gratification from beholding 
others in a state of suffering not less 
severe than our own. If ever that 
species of gratification might be tole- 
rated, the present is that momeut, 
Will the reader allow himself to consi- 
“der the condition of countries which 
have been the seat of war ?—which have 
seen their factories, warehouses, store- 
‘houses destroyed, and thus their fixed 
capital diminished ? The devouring 
flames when once set inaction, acknow- 
ledge no distinction between buildings 
falling to decay through age, and build- 
ings finished but yesterday, and scarce- 
ly yet delivered into their owner's 
hand. War levels all; and a factory 
burnt down, that cost—ten—twenty— 
or thirty thousands of poands is adimi- 
nution of the National Stock, as well as 
of private property, by so much, This 
isso clear that none denies if. But, 
the fact is equal, though tre subject be 
different. Woods destroyed, timber 
trees cut down, are diminutions of the 
National capital,—the fixed capital, ex- 
tending through many years. In like 
‘manner, the consumption of cattle, by an 
enemy inbabiting the country, the de- 
struction of agrictltural implements, 
the cutting up of the roads, &c. are da- 
magesina National point of view, not 
ie be replaced for a long space of time, 
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Now, these are all distinct from that 
incessaht system of requisition and 
enormous taxation, which has exhaust- 
ed the countries where the war has 
raged, These oppressions have affected 
the circulating capital, and have re- 
duced that :to less than half, where it 
has left any proportion worthy of the 
name of Natioual capital remaining. 

We have seen also that it has seized 
inalienable funds, such as honourable 
securities, or lands, and has mortgaged 
the futurities of these, spending the 
mosey thus raised, at its own pleasure ; 
and by these, and a thousand other 
vexatious devices, it has entailed po- 
verty and misery on generations yet to 
come. 

Perhaps, still more mischievous con- 
sequences attended the late war in Eu- 
rope, so far as it enforced the Conti- 
neptal System,—a system of exclusion, 
at all times a most dangerous specula- 
tion in National Economy,—combined 
with a diversion of what little capital 
could be obtained to objects not natural 
to tire country. Whatever is to be in- 
troduced as it were furtively, at great 
cost, in the first instance, to be natu- 
ralized, improved, aud perfected, after- 
wards, by means of long continued ex- 
pences—whenever itis necessary to tempt 
workmen from a natural occupation to 
one thus raised, thus fostered, the sys- 
tem is sure of punishment, from the 
hand of time. A few years, were man- 
kind but wise enough to trace the true 
cause, would convince the most incredu- 
lous, that such establishments, how- 
ever flattering for a while, or under 
certain circamstarces, have them- 
selves the seeds of misery; and those 
who trust’ to them, do so, at the hazard 
of all their comforts, if not also of their 
very existence. 

To support these ideas, we have only 
to examine the condition of those who 
were tempted by the state of the Con- 
tinent to cultivate’ the Woad plant, as a 
substitute for Indigo :—the Beet root, as 
a substitute for the Sugar Cane ;—who 
have bailt vast factories for cotton works, 
purposely to exclude British goods :— 
the article they intended to force, was 
not that which under other circum. 
stances—(7. ec. in time of peace, for in- 
stance,) they would of their own accord 
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have engaged in. These now suffer: 
their sufferings are severe in the ex- 
treme ;—but they throw the blame on 
others, and while they suffer the pu- 
nishment of dupes, they solicitously en- 
deavour to avoid the character; and this 
is the utmost of their hopes ! 

The Swiss Muslin manufacturers no 
lounger obtain a free passage for their 
goods through France ;—because the 
French muslin manufacturers know, 
to their cost, that smuggling would de- 
posit these rival productions in great 
quantities, while passing along the road. 
Thus we have the singular spectacle of 
merchants of Lyons, where silk is the 
natural commodity, trembling at the 
sight of a bale of cotton goods, manu- 
factured among the mountains of Swit- 
zerland ! Inthe mean while, not merely 
the Swiss workmen in muslins suffer, 
but those who supplied them with the 
necessaries of life, and then again in 
their turn, those who contributed to the 
enjoyments of these, whether mental or 

ersonal, 

If cotton were the natural production 
of Belgium, or an article that naturally 
fell to that country, in preference to 
others, to be manufactured there, the 
complaints of the workmen in that branch 
would be much better founded, than they 
have been of late. Their factories were 
established in spite and envy :—where 
is the wonder they should suffer the due 
reward of those base passions ? 

Now, in well regulated Society, it is 
impossible that one description of the 
population shouldguffer, without affect- 
ing the whole, If the exertions of a 
Flemish nobleman be directed to the al- 
leviation of the sufferings of his impo- 
verished countrymen, how can he in- 
dulge himself in purchasing foreign com- 
modities ?>—And this acts with propor- 
tionately accumulated power among the 
middling classes of the community. If 
the middling classes assist, as they 
really do, not. by consumption of com- 
modities; but by donation of cash, with 
which commodities might be purchased, 
how can they at the same time, be con- 
sumers of goods, which under better 
auspices, they had been accustomed to 
purchase? They forego, they actually 
and truly do, forego a greater. or lesser 
sbare of their own personal gratifica-: 
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tion, in order to alleviate the distresses 
of their neighbours tn the quickest man- 
ner possible. It is understood, that we 
do not say, in the desé manner possible, 
but in the quickest, that which offers 
itself with the greatest promptitude and 
the least delay. 

The reader will easily extend these 
reasonings to those parts of the Conti- 
nent which have been the seats of war. 
We hear nothing of insurrections in 
Turkey: Turkey escaped war-rayages. In 
Russia, in Poland,the enemy made a fierce 
inroad, but it was not of long duration, 
nor of extensive devastation. In coun- 
tries where his policy had time to eperate, 
where he could induce the people to 
adopt his ideas, and act on them, dis- 
tress reigns ; aud the nearer we ap- 
proach to France the more keenly is it 
felt, because those Countries were long- 
est under 'rench dominion, And what 
is the condition of France herself? does 
it appear that, as a nation, she is en- 
riched by the spoils of war? Has her 
population, taking the whole of it, more 
gold—each man in his own pocket— 
than before? Nobody affirms it: noe 
body believes it, Her public finances 
are confessedly under the necessity of 
crying out for help ; while the private 
property of her inhabitants, is insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands of Life, and 
of the State. 

Amidst this general and sweeping 
convulsion, it would be beyond expres- 
sion wonderful, if any one State, accus- 
tomed to mingle in Continental Politics, 
should preserve its prosperity, whether 
natural or accidental, undiminished. It 
would encrease the wonder if that State 
were Britain. And this we may say, 
because there are certain obvious causes 
which did operate in favour of this is- 
land, during war, which have ceased to 
operate, with the return of Peace, For 
instance, during war the proceeds of 
certain colonies held by us, centered in 
ourmarket. We have restored to Hol- 
land Batavia, in the East indies; and 
Surinam in the West Indies, Certainly 
the remittances of these colonies to Eu- 
rope, which constantly passed through 
our establishments, and principally our 
metropolis, left some profit to our mer- 


chants, as agents ; and to our customs, 
Jn passing, 2 
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Batavia furnished an abundant supply 
of Pepper,—suppose six millions of 
pounds, black, aud fifty thousands of 
pounds, white : sugar about ten millions 
of pounds ; coffee as much ; so that the 
whole export has been estimated at more 
than three millions, sterling. Did this 
leave no profit, in the shape of freight- 
age, agency, and other duties of mer- 
chandise ? Did the articles of supply 
sent thither, in return, yield no profit to 
those who sent them ? 

Surinam may have a white population 
of three thousand five huadred persons ; 
mulattoes about as many ; negroes sixty 
thousand ; did these draw no supplies 
of European articles from Britain ?— 
Their products were estimated at a mil- 
lion and a half sterling: where did 
these yield a profit, if not inthe metro- 
polis of our island, to which they were 
consigned, in the first instance, 

To the French Government have been 
restored Guadaloupe and Martinique : 
whatever was the amount of commerce 
with these islands, it now goes direct 
to France; no part, or portion of it 
comes here: it does not pay warchouse 
duty, or any other ; neither does an 
auctioneer get a single penny by it, for 
lifting up his hammer, and displaying 
his dexterity. Calculating the white 
population of both these colonies at 
twenty-five thousand, the coloured po- 
polation at nearly double, and the ne- 
groes at a hundred and twenty thousand, 
the supplies demanded must have been 
considerable, The produce of these is- 
lands could scarcely be so little as three 
millions and a half: this did pass the 
British Custom House, where it left a 
profit, though but small, under certain 
circumstances, It is necessary to allow 
these defalcations their full force, before 
we can properly estimate any deficiency 
in the Customs, during the last year. 

If then the customers from whom we 
have been used to draw extensive remit- 
tances, are themselves impoverished by 
the destructive effects of war, and by 
the consequences of insidious counsels, 
if they are at length feeling the evils 
which naturally follow mistaken specula- 
tions, and being absorbed in their own 
tiseries—to alleviate which is a primary 
duty—have neither time norability to in- 
dulge their wishes, as they respect fo- 
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reign articles, where is the wonder that 
the Continent is reported poor among us 
at home ?—that the Continent does not 
purchase as it did in days of prosperity ? 
—that the Continent is proof against 
the many temptations sent thither by our 
enterprizing countrymen ? The wonder, 
perhaps, more correctly viewed, would 
take another turn, and we should stand 
surprized, could we comprehend the 
whole, that Britain finds purchasers for 
any of her exports on the Continent. 

This reluctance to purchase, among 
those who used to purchase freely, must 
be added to what we have hinted on the 
deficiencies occasioned by the restora- 
tion of colonies to their parent states ; 
—and both together will go far towards 
accounting for an apparent falling off in 
the Customs, for last year. Tosay truth, 
during the year previous, immense quan- 
tities of goods had been forced out of 
the country ; and these remaining un- 
sold, completely blocked up the channels 
of sale for others destined to succeed 
them. They reduced the workmen in 
similar articles to distress, because it 
was easily foreseen that they would be 
sold cheap; while they discouraged all 
succeeding adventurers, who sent out 
goods toa market already glutted. 

And this produees its effect on the 
numerous brauches of business, connect- 
ed with this department of Commerce ; 
which proportionately affects our Inter- 
nal Trade. 

But, our Internal Trade has been 
much more severely affected by the con- 
sequences resulting ¥rom the spirit of 
speculation, than from any other cause. 
This is so general among us, that some 
think it natural to us; and a man who 
does not speculate—and enlarge his 
speculations—is pointed at as a man of 
unaccountable wisdom—or in plain lan- 
guage a fool. 

In time of Peace, the same disposi- 
tion proved equally ruinous. The instance 
of the late worthy Alderman Boydell is 
notorious, because it not only was ex- 
plained by himself in print, but the Le- 
gislature did all that was possible to sof- 
ten a blow that could not be avoided, 
He speculated in time of peace—on a 
plan, to the success of which peace was 
essential :—war broke cense- 
quences were fatal. 
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In time of War, the same causes will 


produce the same effects. The worthy. 


Alderman said, ‘‘ 1 had six thousand 
per annum of revenue from my proper- 
ty in plates: I buried the whole of it in 
procuring additional plates.””—Our Far- 
mers now say, ‘“* we were accustomed 
to receive a good price for our grain: 
we buried our profits in ameliorating 
our lands, and improving our farms, 
that we might obtain greater crops of 
grain,” The spirit is the same. Had 
I reserved a single thousand of the six, 
says one of the sufferers, this misfor- 
tune had not befallen me !—Had we not 
buried every penny in improvements, 
we could have stood our ground, say 
the others. 

Take other instances : “| have twen- 
ty thousand tons of (imported) iron on 
my wharfs,” said an eminent dealer in 
the City of London: ‘ the price of the 
article has fallen thirty shillings a ton, 
this morning :—there goes thirty thou- 
sand pounds, at a single blow.”” Now, 
this gentleman could by no means avert 
that blow ;—and those who ventured to 
guess further at his affairs, whispered 
each other, that this was only the prelude 
to a diminution of a hundred thousand 
pounds more. 

An Iron Master in Staffordshire con- 
tracted with Government for the casting 
of iron cannon balls ;—he had fulfilled 
his contract, and delivered the number 
engaged for;—Peace found him with 
thirty thousand pounds’ worth of iron 
cannon balls remaing on his premises, — 
for not one of which had Government 
any occasion. He had at the same 
time, twenty thousand pounds worth of 
pig iron in possession—but, of how lit- 
tle comparative value ! !—Such was the 
difference between war and peace ! 


We have already observed, that in 
commercial countries, no trade suffers 
singly. The coal mines whence the 
gentleman last alluded to drew the 
coal for working his forges, stopped 
when his forges stopped; dismissed 
their men, when he dismissed his men. 
The canal tonnage was next to ainihi- 
lated, of course. And thus throughout a 
long line of country, the stoppage was 
felt ; and the circulation which had 
been kept up for years, was reduced to 


less than a shadow, with a rapidity that 
rather resembled the inchantment of a 
dream, than simple and certain matter of 
fact. 

These are well known instances ; it 
is probable, that the reader may be ac- 
quainted with others, to the same effect, 

In the mean while the Peace Trades 
are not flourishing: they like others, 
are children of choice, not of necessity : 
they are mostly embellishments of life ; 
but embellishments come after necessa- 
ries ; they are the desires of leisure, of 
a certain portion of prosperity; they 
never can be followed with any degree 
of vigour without an entire conviction 
of security, and that extending far be- 
yond the present moment. Long may 
Peace continue! and the spirit of our 
people will shew itself in a thousand 
ways, different, but all consistent with 
the prosperity of the whole nation, of 
other nations, and of the world at large, 

Long may Peace continue! Those who 
think that the magic of the name ought 
to have secured our Public Finances 
against deficiency in every form, are 
respectfully desired to look back to the 
consequences and accompaniments of 
Peace on former occasions. We are 
old enough to remember the Peace of 
1763: We remember, very well, the 
gloomy apprehensions which overspread 
the nation on occasion of the Peace suc- 
ceding the American Revolution, twen- 
ty years afterwards. Never surely, 
were the spirits of Britons more de- 
pressed, than at that time. It was 
said,—** the sun of Britain is set, FoR 
EVER !’’—it was said, we have lost 
all in losing America!’ — The fact 

roved otherwise. We lost nothing, 
but Lord Shelburne as a minister. That 
war left an immense debt unfunded; it 
could not be less than twenty seven, to 
thirty millions sterling. The price of 
the 3 per cent, Consols. in the early 
part of 1784, a period of profound 
peace—was from 56 7-S8ths to 55 7-8ths, 
The deficiency of Revenue, «the first 
year, was nearly four millions. The 
interest of the newly contracted debt 
was nearly five millions. But the worst 
of all, was the want of system, to meet 
these dificulties, with the persuasion of 
the nation that the worst was concealed 
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from their view to answer purposes of 
delusion. 

Now, it ought to be recollected that 
those wars, which left these dreadful 
long tails behind them, had continued 
but a few years; not one-third of the 
time that Britain has lately been called 
to defend herself against the inveterate 
enmity of France, A war of twenty 
five years, may well besupposed to have 
made much deeper impressions on pro- 
perty, public and private, than those 
short wars could do. A war for our 
very existence, must, from its very va- 
ture, have compromised more deeply the 
interest of the nation and of individuals, 
than any former war. This once ad- 
mitted, the fair inference justifies sur- 
prize that the real deficiency, though 
considerable, is not greater than it ap- 

ears to he by the figures. For, in the 
Fist place, from the apparent deficiency 
of £9,083,108 must be deducted the 
deficiencies occasioned by the repeal of 
the Income Tax (£2,758,982) and the 
War Malt Duty (taken at half the de- 
ficiency £1,500,000) —both together 
£4,258,982 ; which, deducted from the 
apparent deficiency, leaves £4,824,126, 
for the real deficiency : a sum surpriz- 
ingly near to that which Mr, Pitt's 
talents were called forth to meet and 
supply. But, who will doubt, whether 
the powers of the nation to meet a si- 
milar exigency, are increased ? We 
have not lately seen the Cousols at 56 
or 57. We have (comparatively with 
the extent of service) no unfunded debi 
to provide against. We have not lost 
influence on the Continent to regain, 
and if possible to augment: the British 
name stands as high as it can stand ; 
and France herself, nolens volens, has 
recourse to Britain for assistance, against 

ecunlary distress. It was not so, former- 
Wy. Then the opinion of all nations pro- 
nounced us a sinking State; and every 
soul wershipped the asceodant star of 
France, as unquestionably triumphant 
from: that day forth, aud for ever !! 

Time his revealed a difereni scene: 
yet still the wise men of France ‘cling 
tothe hope of ruineus diffieullies 
England, We know this to he the fact. 
Nothing can cure them of this unveigh- 
bourly prepossession, Scarcely a day 
passes, in which some report is not 
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spread in Paris, to the disadvantage of 
England, and especially of English 
Finances. Such rumours engross the 
ignorant; but, even the better instruct- 
ed give them too much countenance.— 
Baron Bignon, a sensible writer, and 
Minister of Finances, under Buonaparte, 
expresses sentiments to the same effect. 
And now,”’ says he, is this pros+ 
perity of England founded on bases 
truly durable? Is it not in great part, 
the consequence of the monopoly of the 
commerce of the world? Will not the 
cessation of this universal monopoly 
strongly affect this prosperity ? That is 
one of those terrific doubts which foreign 
nations, and even this power herself, 
must be equally afraid to solve ;—afraid 
to find, as the natural consequence, the 
chance of a new rupinre. The day on 
which the partition of commerce is made 
among the different claimants, it should 
seem, must abate the superiority of the 
British Government, > by assigning it 
merely a share, larger or smaller, of 
those profits which it had been in the 
habit of considering for a long time past, 
as exclusively its own, 

** As to the services derived from the 
British system of credit, with the im- 
mense advantages attendant, to this 
day, will not the primary cause, be 
identilied with that unheard of pros- 
perity, the prolongation of which is, 
at this moment, extremely problemati- 
cal? The facility with which the national 
debt may be increased, depends on the 
incessant reproduction of those unlimit- 
ed resources which the English nation 
has hitherto found in the profits of a 
commerce without rivalship, with the 
four quarters of the world; but, the 
moment when these profits are distri- 
buted among trading nations, the pro- 
duct being necessarily more or less di- 
minished, will the people of England be 
able to continue the payment of those 
enormous taxes which are laid upon 
them, the continuation of which pay- 
ment is, nevertheless, indispensable to 
support the national obligations coutract- 
ed? In short, can the financial edifice 
so firmly established in appearance, sup- 
port the height to which it is arrived ? 
This question does not affect the utility 
of the system of credit, but the extent 
given to iis application, The services 
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rendered by the system have been high- 
ly valuable; the effects have been ad- 
mirable, But, the enquiry proposes to 
ascertain, whether the use has not been 
pushed to abuse, whether the conse- 
queuces have not exceeded limits 


which wisdom ought to have placed, as. 


impassable, ‘Time will inform us. 

** Since it is impossible not to feel 
couviction how greatly the system of 
credit, founded by England, has been 
favourable to her prosperity and power, 
is it not the interest of other ua- 
tions to profit by her example, avoiding 
the faults she may have committed, and 
above all things avoiding the hazard 
she has run, of an alarming exag- 
geration? Credit is not a gift be- 
stowed by nature on this or that part- 
cular climate, on this or that govern- 
ment: it belongs to whoever has the 
knowledge by what means to produce it, 
and to foster it. France is entitled to 
it equally with England. Perhaps it may 
be no mistake to say, that when it shall 
once be implanted on the soil of France, 
it will throw out roots deeper and 
stronger. The moving sand of the 
mercantile wealth of Great Britain does 
not offer such solid ground as the terri- 
torial riches of France would be. It is 
strongly to be presumed that the tree 
of Public Credit would be in a growing 
state in France when the Old Oak which 
now shelters England shall have shed 
her leaves, and begun to bestrew that 
country with the wreck of her brauches.” 

That time may Heaven avert! but, 
from this mixture of wisdom and enmity 
—from this intermingled foresight and 
asperity, a lesson may be learned of no 
trifling utility. The division of com- 
merce — every one to his own— this 
writer justly expected would diminish 
the British revenue: then, why should 
we be surprized atit? If Baron Bignon 
awaited this result, so did thousands of 
others, and so ought our Own people. 
But, it has not produced all those ex- 
treimities which he predicted ; and, we 
trust, it never will. 


Further, though we have given the | 


comparison of the last financial year 
with that before it, ‘yet we are altoge- 


ral years ought to be taken, There 
may be—and there really was—in one 


year,advantages (or disadvantages) which 
do not afford correct comparison. It was 
natural, that the first year after Peace 
was signed should witness an exertion of 
no ordinary power, in the mercautile 
world, to renew those connections which 
had been interrupted, or to form those 
which required from the British mer- 
chant a long credit, and from his agent 
abroad a judicious confidence. 

In the mean while if any enquire, by 
what means this deficit must be met and 
counteracted, the answer is clear : part- 
ly by adiminution of expences : partly 
by increase of income. No well-in- 
formed person would suppose that the 
expences of the war, could suddenly 
close ; that the various services of the 
Public force, or the Public departments, 
could cease on a given day, and their 
expences with them. The machine that 
was in action was too vast, to be stop- 
ped in a moment. — Distances of 
places, the differences in degree of im- 
portance amoug places, the determina- 
tion of what is best on the whole, these, 
with other self-evident considerations, 
require time, deliberation, determina. 
tion, and after these, still further pause 
for judicious and sober execution.— 
Gradually the Public expences must be 
reduced; and the Public burdens relieved 
as much as possible. 


The Public income is seldom so ju- 
diciously managed during a war, as it 
should be. The Finaneier catches at 
profits not always permanent in their 
nature. [fe endeavours to make the 
war bear a great part in its own ex- 

ences, He must now take other steps, 
le may even change some of his taxes. 
A new world, as it were, opens before 
bim, aud his duty is to communicate to 
the nation all the advantages of Peace, 
and to derive from those advantages 
every possible profit for the Public ser- 
vice, 

Lastly, these tables, will stand, we 
trust, as perpetual records of difficulties 
overcoine : they will stand also, as per- 
petual monitiogs on the consequences of 
war : is it too much to hope, that they, 
iu thew place, may act im terrorem, aud 


ther of opinion that the average of seve- | check a too warkike inclination, should 
any minister be so ill advised as to think 


of indulging it 
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1817. Comparison, Article by Article. . 
Customs 1,517,383 18 Customs for £10,487, 528 
Excise 4,192,724 0 0 1S 8,980,721 
Stamps 1,461,325 5 11 
Incidents &c. 2,811,795 2 | Deficiency in 1817 2,106,801 
Surplus Aunual Duties 361,517 4 8 at 
Tontine Money 11,807 16 33] Excise for 26,562,492 
Interest, Lrelaud «+++ 946,760 12 4 131 22,868,196 
Reserved out of Annuity caiyenenvte 
to Prince of Wales 5,500 0 Deficiency in 1817 3,694,236 
11,118,613 18 32 | Stamps for 1816 5,865,415. 
for 1817 5,960,721 


Charge upon the Quarter 1816. 


Exchequer, &e 298,048 8 7 
Bank Dividends 9,627,814 138 2 
Redemption of National 
Debt sessesenenesoconssconsee 2,829,291 6 8 
Civil 257,000 O os 
Peusions, &cc.s++ereeeeeeeeeee 120,233 16 0 
18,127,383 4 53 
1817. 
Exchequer 203,086 2 4 
Bank Dividends «+--+ 9,569,050 3 2 
Redemption of National 
Debt 2,828,746 15 1 
Civil 257,000 O 


Pensious estimated at-- 252,166 19 0 


0 


War Taxes.—1816 


Amount of War Taxes 4,689,482 19 93 
Deduct War Taxes car- 
ried to Cons. Fund- 614,035 


7 43 


War Taxes for public Ser- 

VICE 4,075,417 2 54 
Amount of Duties an- 

naally voted to pay off 

$ Millions Exchequer 

South Sea Duty «ree 1,642 15 8 
44 per 7601 0 9 


9,012,295 19 


1817. 


Amount of War Taxes 
for public Services» 2,447,396 7 11 
Amount of Duties an- 


nually voted to pay off 

three millions of Ex- 

chequer + 1,211,941 8 8 
South Sea 743 17 
per Cent 6,840 16 2 


3,666,922 10 3} 


Excess in 1817 104,306 


Post Office for 1,548,000 


COP 1S 17 1,426,000 
Deficiency in 1817 122,000 
Assessed Taxes for 1816+++++-+++« 6,214,987 

for 181708 5,785,522 


Deficiency in 1817 431,665 


Land Tax for 1,079,993 


for 18 1,127,929 
Excess in 1817 47,936 


Total Net Revenue for 1816 «+ 66,443,802 
for 1817 «+ 57,360,694 


Deficiency im 1817 essressssereecees 9,083,108 


Property-tax for three years, ending 5th 
of April, 1814 (fractions omitted). 
Gross Assessmt. Net Assessmt. 


Ann. 1812, £14,462,775 £13,502,782 
1819, 15,488,546 14,215,020 
1814, 15,825,720 14,545,279 


The Revenue for the year end- 


ing 5th January, 1816, was £66,443,808° 


For 5th January, 1817 s+» 57,360,604 
Deficiency compared with the 
preceding £9,088, 108 
In 1816, the Income i 
Tax yieldede+--£14,3 18,572 
In 1817 11,559,590 


£2,758,982 
The War Malt- 
Duty repealed, 

estimated at 

3,000,000 
Take Deficiency 
at one half 
1,500,000 

1, ,000 


4,258,08@ 
Total Deficiency for the year... £4,824, 120 
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A Geographical description of Louistana. 


4 Map of the State of Louisiana, with 
part of the Mississippi Yerritory, from ac- 
tual survey. By W. Darby. Entered 
according té act of Congress, the Sth 
day of April, 1816, 


A Geogruphical description of the State 
of Loaisiana: &c.—being an accompa- 
niment to the Map of Louisiana. By 
William Darby, svo. Philadelphia, 
America, 1816. 


We lately presented to our readers, 
at fall leagth, the proposals of the city 
of New York to divert by labour and art, 
by means of a canal, of no trifling di- 
mensions, what nature seemed to have 
determined to another—a southerly 
course. That plan was a counteraction 
to the articles before us. Some years 
have now elapsed since Spain relinquish- 
ed Louisiana to France, and France sold 
the province to the United States. Not 
that the United States really wanted land, 
and was pressed for room, in the coun- 
tries American population then oc- 
cupied ; but, because it was desirable 
to exclude French colonists from the 
neighbourhood ; and because the Spa- 
nish settlers were less likely to be 
troublesome, to excite intrigues, or to 
support them. 

t was natural, that the United States 
should accurately survey the purchase 
made, and beside marking the bounda- 
ries with sufficient exactness should wish 
for a fall acquaintance with the advan- 
tages derivable from all its parts. This 
would present a favourable side of the 
question ; and this again would hold out 
a powerful temptation to settlers to di- 
rect their yet undetermined steps to a pro- 
vince of which so much good was report- 
ed 


The Mississippi-is that to Louisiana 
which the Nile is to Egypt; and it was 
clear that if the trade furnished by its 
banks, and by those of the numerous 
rivers which from high northern lati- 
tudes, enlarge its waters by their tribu- 
tary streams, were consigued to the 
ocean and to Europe, by nieans of this 
magnificent river, that the States to the 
east of its course would sigh in vain for 
@ participation; aud would hear of the 


prosperity of the southern provinces,— 
but whether without regret, may be 
doubted. To anticipate and prevent the 
complaints of future ages, agaist the 
pusillaaiaity of their forefathers, the ci- 
tizens of New York devised their grand 
canal. To shew that Louisiana is sus- 
ceptible of incalcalable prosperity, with- 
out the interference of any canal, other 
than nature has already provided, is one 
of the objects of this Map and Volume. 
As a Map, it certainly is the best ex- 
tant of the Province; it appears to be a 
faithful delineation of what the author 
surveyed; and as he acted under the 
sanction of Governinent, there cam be 
no doubt of his having enjoyed facilities 
superior to those obtainable by any per- 
son, whose pretection was merely that 
of private authority. 

Nearly eleven years have elapsed since 
this survey was undertaken, The au- 
thor considers the tide of population as 
rushing very fast to the banks of the 
Mississippi ; and the valley of the Missis- 
sippi as the receptacle, for ages to come, 
of emigrants from the eastern slope of 
that chain of mountains, by which the 
American territories are divided. He 
conceives that the least discerning must 
be able to trace (in this valley) the fu- 
ture migrations of wealth and power, 
and determine, as far as human fore- 
sight can penetrate, the destiny of the 
United States.” 

This representation gives an impor- 
tance to the provinee of Louisiana, that, 
we confess, we had not attached to it. 
Hitherto it has beea imperfectly ex- 
plored, and our acquaintance with it 
has been imperfect, of course. We had 
considered it as being too much the re- 
ceptacle of stagnant waters to be agree- 
able ; and too much exposed to heat and 
its effects, to be salubrious. Mr. Darby 
assures us, that these are unfounded 
prejudices ; and they may be so; but 
the sight of his map has not contributed 
to remove them. From that we learn 
that the Great River not only pursues a 
more tortuous course than we had con- 
ceived ; but that it leaves hehind it, in 
several places, ample proofs of having 
repeatedly changed its bed. Those 
proofs consist in Jakes of water now 
stagnant ; which, whether innocent er 
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noxious, can only be determined by the 
experience of the vicinity. 

A large portion of the Province is 
the gift of the Great River. That has 
brought down in its long course from 
the north, thousands and millions of par- 
ticles, abraded from the higher grounds, 
which it has slowly deposited. These 
deposits, in the course of ages, have 
formed land; and the river has en- 
croached on the sea, and, (apparently) 
still continues encroaching. There are 
a number of islets, waiting, as it were, 
to join the main land; and there is one 
of the two peninsulas which stretch into 
the sea, below New Orleans, that is very 
little raised above the level of the waves. 


Naturalists, and others, sometimes 
wish to behold the operations of nature 
ona great scale: they may be beheld 
in Louisiana; but their progress is so 
slow, that human life is wasted in con- 
templation of the scene, and the philo- 
sopher finds himself grown grey before 
their full developement meets his wishes. 
Nature continues acting after the pati- 
ence of man is tired, or his existence 
exhausted, The same causes continue 
to produce the same effects, if theit 
powers continue the same; but, if they 
be diminished, the process is dimin- 
ished also ; and this can only be known 
to succeeding generations, by their ex- 
amination of the records consecrated to 
science by their ingenuous predecessors, 
Hence the use of history, the value of 
the labours of the learned, the advan- 
tages derived from observations made 
centuries ago. Hence the use of cor- 
rect maps, shewing boundaries, land 
and water; and marking as bays or 
shallows those estuaries, which future 
ages will find consolidated, and de- 
seribe them accordingly. We eannot 
have a better epportanity of inserting 
observations on a subject so interesting. 

Says our author : 

Lake Bistineau preseats to the traveller 
a singular picture of recent change on the 
face of nature. The map will exhibit the 
position of this lake, its communication 
with Red river, aud its relative extent: but 
no representation Upon a map can convey 
an adequate ideaof its peculiar physiog- 
nomy. 

The land along both >anks of the lake 


Ristineau rise[s} into hills from one to 


two hundred feet of elevation, clothed with 
pine, oak, aud various other trees, often 
affording most delightful prospects to the 
eye. The eastern range is higher, more 
broken and abrupt than the western, and 
ax has been observed abound/s| with pe- 
trifactions, which are met with much more 
rarely ou the western bank. Along the 
margin of the water grows the white thorn, 
hawthorn, and other dwarf trees, forming 
an elegant natural border. Many small 
prairies (meadows) of eight or ten acres in 
extent, spread themselves over the pro- 
jecting banks, and diversify this wild un- 
cultivated, but romantic scene. 

But whut renders this lake an object of 
peculiar-interest is, the proof it affords of 
the continual change effected in those ad 
luviatie regions by the slow, but never 
ceasing action of water. The medium 
depth is from 15 to 20 feet, and at the low- 
est stage never less than fen or twelve along 
the principal body of the water, though 
the remains of cypress trees of all sizes now 
dead, and most of them with tops broken 
by the winds, yet remain standing in the 
deepest part of the lake, The quality of 
resisting the action of the air and water for 
whieh the cypress is so remarkable, has 
been the cause why so many ruins of that 
tree remain in Bistineau, to attest the an- 
cient situation of the country. 

This lake has been formed by the 
agency of the waters of the Red River; 
and probably will become meadow land, 
in time, by the same agency, uninter- 
ruptedly continued. No tree will exist 
with its roots eonstantly under water: 
the cypress perishes when submersed 
throughout the year. All other species 
of timber decay, much more rapidly, 

The progress of desiccation seems te 
be marked by a superabundant popula-~ 
tion of that troublesome, and even dan 
gerous insect, the mosquito. By ite 
numbers it forbids the approaches of 
man and quadrupeds, and maintains ite 
dominions, in spite of human inventions 
and ingenuity. There is something 
very ingenious in our author’s attempt 
to account for the prevalence of this 
jasect in places not yet fit for humaa 
residence, 

We insert the passage at length, 

The musquito, that animal ef which se 


much has been said, now preseuts in the - 


swamps and tvoods adjacent to lakes or 
marshes, its millions. This troublesome 
little insect, is so constantly found most 
numerous hear wet places, and where the 
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now retiring floods have left. the earth in a 
damp state, that we have often been 
tempted to believe it a vigilant sentinel 
placed by nature at the portals of disease, 
to warn man to beware. The musquito is 
certainly, of all the works of the creation, 
endowed: with life and motion the most 
eternally active; its voracious appetite 
keeps it ever on the wing; every pond is 
its native bed; every leaf in the swanips its 
dwelling; and the blood of all animals 
through whose skiu it can pierce its fine 
attenuated proboscis, its food. ‘The uever- 
ceasing hum of these creatures, awakens 
in the mind of the persou exposed to their 
bite, the most disagreeable sensations; they 
are the insect hydra; destroy them by 
hundreds, other hundreds succeed. No- 
thing but flight from their abodes, or a 
curtain that bars their attacks, wi!l defend 
the traveller from their cruel ferocity. 
But, notwithstanding what is said of the 
musquito, it is much less injurious than 
has been represented, and certainly pro- 
duces beneficial consequences, by obliging 
men to avoid low, damp, marshy land in 
‘summer. Early in the morning, and in the 
evening, the musquito is most active, times 
when the miasma of those places is most 
dangerous. It might be perhaps with pro- 
priety considered, a not defective method 
to estimate the gencral heaith of any given 
place, by the quautity of these musquitoes. 
Authors of credit have contended that the 
abundance of noxious insects, such as Jo- 
custs and musquitoes, indicate a state of 
air injurious to the heaith of warm blooded 
animals, particularly man, and quadrupeds. 
That this idea is not unfounded in fact, 
there are many reasons to conclude. The 
present year, 1811, is remarkable for the 
great numbers of musquito, for the preva- 
Jence, with an unusual degree of violence, 
ef bilious complaints, and the existence of 
the yellow fever in New Orleans, When 
the months of June and July usher un- 
common quantities of these creatures, it 
would be prudent to prepare for approach- 
ing danger in the three ensuing months. 


It is certainly one of Nature's hidden myste- 
ries why locusts, flies, musquitoes, and other 
animals, of the insect tribes, should so im- 
measurably differ im quantity in succeed- 
ing seasons. No reason has yet been ad- 
duced to account for this fact, a fact far too 
little attended to by naturalists. Expe- 
rience has too clearly established the union 
between uncommon production of those 
animals, and a state of air productive of 
sickness and death to man, to permit scep- 
ticism to doubt the truth. After all our 
deep researches into the works of nature, 
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how many of her most important secrets 
are yet concealed from our knowledge ? 
Too often has learning aud industry been 
exhausted on trifles, whilst subjects, upon 
which depend the welfare of millions 
have been neglected. 


The question is not unworthy the at- 
tention of naturalists : and the rather as 
it introduces an idea of providential be- 
nevolence, where previously it was bot 
discerned. The same principle, no 
doubt, might be extended to thousands 
of other particulars iv nature, could 
we but enlarze our views correctly to 
the benefit concealed beneath a deter- 
ring aspect.” 

That the quantity of water which once 
flowed through this country was greater 
than what passes at present, Mr. Darby 
has no doubt. ‘“* No reasonable doubt, 
says he, can remain after a careful sur- 
vey of the country, of thediminution the 
aquatic empire has experienced in Lonis- 
iana.”"—** Places that are now iweoty 
to thirty feet above the highest water, 
were evidently once periodically sub- 
merged.” 

The beds for the lakes by the sides of 
the rivers are altogether singular: they 
are much lower than the bottom of the 
channel of the river ; 


From the appellation we would be led 
to believe them the cons‘»nt repository of 
water, though in reality they are reservoirs 
emptied and filled annually by the heud of 
nature. In the fall months, after the 
waters have been drained by the depres- 
sion of the rivers, the beds of most of the 
lakes become dry, and exhibit « meadow 
of succulent herbage, with channels for the 
waters that coutinue meandering through 
them. In the channels of ‘most, there 
isa flux and reflux as the water in the 
river and lake preponderate in height. 
The Spanish lake aud Natchitoches lakes 
are examples. When the Red river com- 
mences its annual rise, the waters run 
with a strong current into the lake, which 
gradually filling, return|s] the water into 
the river with equal velocity, when the de- 
pression of the river, by the summer heats, 
begin[s] to take place. This flux and 
reflux is continual; the channel, that forms 
the communication between the lakes and 
river, are never dry. Most of the lakes 
have the pine woods on one side of them 
from which issue fine clear creeks of 
water, whose pellucid currents compensate 
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to the inhabitants the unpalatable waters 
of Red river. 


The Mississipi brings down with it 
vast trees and masses of timber, which 
like a rude neighbour it deposits on the 
premises of another, The Atchafalaya 
river opens into the Mississipi, which 
takes the opportunity of throwing in its 
timber, and forming what are called 
rafts, of twenty miles in length ! ! 


A general error hes prevailed that the 
raft or body of timber that choaks this ri- 
ver, impedes the issue of water from Mis- 
sissippi. A moment's examination of the 
map will serve to remove this impression. 
The distance from the Mississippi to the 
head of the raft is twenty-seven miles, and 
the current of the Atchafalaya extremely 
rapid. By the inclination of the plane, 
along which the Atchafalaya runs, and the 
irresistible impetus given to the stream by 
the peculiar assemblage of waters at its 
efflux; this river suffers no diminution by 
the raft; but the bank for some distance 
above, and contiguous to this enormous 
mass of timber, rendered much more liable 
to inundation. From the great importance 
of the Atchafaiaya as a channel of com- 
munication with some of the most valuable 
parts of Louisiana, and the singularity of 
this place, the reader will indulge a discus- 
sion of some length on the subject. 


From the course of the bend of the Missis- 
sippi, the incalculable quantfty of trees that 
are annually brought down, are thrown 
mostlyinto the Atehafalaya,whose efflux lies 
most favourable to their reception. A small 
island which, at the outlet, points with 
some inclination into the Mississippi, aids 
the direction of the trees into the Atcha- 
falaya, into which, when once engulphed, 
they are borne down with a rapidity that 
sets every obstacle at nought. It is now 
about thirty-eight years since the raft first 
stopped in the river, and has been encreas- 
ing ever since. The author of the sketch 
measured the banks of the river along the 
whoie length of the raft, and some distance 
above and below, and who had the oppor- 
tunity of examining its contents three suc- 
cessive years, cau vouch for the following 
facts. 

The mass of timber rises and falls with 
the water in the river, and at all sea- 
sons maintains an equal elevation above the 
surface. The tales that have been narrated 
respecting this phenomenon, its having 
timber of large size, and in many places 
being compact enough for horses to pass, 
are entirely void of truth. The raft is in 
act subject te continual chayge of posi- 


tion, to which superadding its recent for- 
mation, render either the solidity of its 
structure, or the growth of large timber 
impossible. Some small willows and other 
aquatic bushes are frequently seen amongst 
the trees, but are too often destroyed by the 
shifting of the mass to acquire any consi- 
derable size. In the fall season, when the 
waters are Jow, the surface of the raft is 
perfeetly covered by the most beautiful 
flora, whose varied dyes, and the hum of 
the honey bee, seen in thousands, compen- 
sate to the traveller for the deep silence 
and lonely appearance of nature at this re- 
mote spot. The smooth surface of that 
part of the river, unoccupied by the raft, 
many species of papiliouaceous flowers, 
and the recent growth of willow and cot- 
ton trees, relieve the sameness of the pic- 
ture ; even the alligator, otherwise the 
most joathsome and disgusting of animated 
beings, serve to increase the impressive so- 
lemnity of the scene. 

Another Flora of bolder hues, 
And richer sweets, beyond our garden’s pride, 
Along these lonely regious, where retir’d 
From little scenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful solitude. 


The rafts, as marked on the map, were 
their position in 1808; but no doubt will 
be found on any future examination, much 
changed. Whether the raft can be re- 
moved, and the expense of the undertak- 
ing if practicable, has yet been a deside- 
ratum. The following estimate taken from 
admeasurement and observation on the 
spot, will give some idea of the quantity 
of timber, and the expense of its removal. 


Ten miles of raft, multiplied by the width 
of the river generally, about 10 chains or 
220 yards, will give the following result ; 
—35,848,000 superficial feet —286,7 48,000 
solid feet=2,240,500 solid cords, allowing 
the timber eight feet depth. The distance 
between the extremities of the raft is up- 
wards of twenty miles, but the whole dis- 
tance not being filled up by timber, the 
aggregate of the raft in length is not far 
from ten miles, that distance was assumed 
as near the trath. The width of the river 
varices, but the medium width is about 
220 yards, 

This is one effectual impediment to 
the navigation of this river, the Atcha- 
falaya, What a property, what a re- 
venue, would it be thought in same 
parts of the world! Where it is, it is 
not only useless, but detrimental ; and 
whether it will ever be worth the while 
of the United States to remove it, must 


remain a problem, 
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The Mississippi itself, as may easily 
be supposed, occupies a principal 
place in Mr. Darby's report. This 
river is neither so wide, so deep, nor so 
rapid, as has usvally been thought. 
From careful triancular measurement 
at Natchez, the medial width is found to 
be-short of half a mile, or SSO yards.”’— 
The velocity of the stream has also beea 
extremely exaggerated: Br. Darby 
calculates it, in this part, at not more 
than one mile an hour. As to any 
hopes of restraining its waters within 
their banks, when at their height, our 
Author confesses that his are but week. 
There is no conyenient receptacle into 
which ‘they may be drained ; there is no 
outlet by which they could be carried 
off into the Sea, or otherwise defini- 
tively dispesed of. If, by means of 
sluices, or other contrivances, this im- 
mense stream could be controuled, it 
-woald add mach to the security aud 
salubrity of the province. Mr. D. pro- 
-poses, nevertheless, to form a commu- 
nication between this river and seme 
others, and to discharge a part of its 
superfluous water into them, The 
-bauks of the Mississippi are higher 
than the surreunding lands ; and when 
they are broken, or overflown by the 
waters, 
many miles, without controul, or any 
possibility of checking it. 

Mr. Darby says very little from 
which the state of society in Louisiana 
may be gathered. He fulfils his duty 
as a Geographer, well; aud he turns 
aside a little to convey information as a 
Naturalist ; but as an Inspector of Hu- 
man Natare, he does not affect to rank 
high. In a thinly-peopled country he 
could meet with few opportunities of 
investigating the manners of the Indians, 
or of the back settlers. The country 
_does not. abound in woods, 

The ouly town worth describing is 
the Metropolis, New Orleans, This 
stands on ;the left bank of the Missis- 
sippi, in N. lat. 29° 57’: in long. W. 
of Greenwich 90° 8’. West of Wash- 
ington city 13° 9’ about one hundred 
and five miles above the bar at the 
mouth of the river. It occupies 1,320 
vyatds along the river, and 700 in width, 
deem. the the swamp. The 


A Geographical description of Louisiana. 


the inundation spreads for 
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houses ave chiefly wood; but brick ig 
Secomiug more common, 

By the census of 1810, New Orleans 
ana suburbs contained 17,242 persons. 
There has been a constant, and sometimes 
a rapid increase since the period of taking 
the census. An annual increment of 1,000 
may be safely added, giving for the pre- 
seul population 23,242 persons. The ac- 
tual number exceeds, rather than falls 
short of thisestimate. No city perhaps on 
the globe, in an equal number of human 
beings, presents a greater coutrast of na- 
tional manners, language, aud complexion, 
than does New Orieaus. The proportion 
between the whites and men of mixed cast 
or black, is nearly equal. As a nation, 
the French amongst the whites are yet 
most numerous and wealthy ; uext will be 
the Anglo-American ; thirdly, the natives 
of the British Islands. There are but few 
Spaniards or Portuguese—some Italians ; 
and scattering individuals of all the civi- 
lized nations of Europe. 

Much distortion of opinion has existed, 
and is not yet eradicated in the other parts 
of the United States, respecting public mo- 
rals and manners in New Orleans. Di- 
vested of pre-conccived ideas on the sub- 
ject, an observing man will find little to 
condemn in New Orleans, more than in 
other commercial cities ; and wiik find that 
noble distinction of all active communities, 
acuteness of conception, urbanity of man- 
ners, and polished exterior. There are 
few places where human life can be en- 
joyed with wore pleasure, or employed to 
more pecuniary profit. 

This was the least Mr. Darby could 
say, on the Metropolis of a province 
where he spent many years, and was 
well received. Our present number re- 
cords a stronger proof, in the establish- 
ment of a Bible Society, which may, 
happily, be the forerunner of many 
other excellent things. 

We have hinted our suspicion that 
the writer has treated his subject with 
extreme candour. He has brought up 
no evil report. He has taken occasion, 
when something unpleasant is to be 
said, to quote the authority of other 
writers. He has shewn the fair face of 
Louisiana. We are not aware that any 
of our emigrating countrymen will be 
tempted by his representation to select 
Louisiana: (for the book is net to, be ob- 
tained in England) ~and, therefore, here 
we might close our report on this arti- 
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cle: but it is due to truth to add, that 
notwithstanding the numbers of rivers 
that cross the country in all directions, 
pure spring water is in many places a 
great rarity, and in others is totally 
wanting. The country might be made 
to produce almost every thing that con- 
tributes to the support and accommoda- 
tion of human life. There is no doubt, 
but what ut will become the resort of nu- 
merous inhabitants. In time, aud when 
they have exerted their labour and skill 
upon it, after several generations, it will 
not fail to present numerous and striking 
improvements, for which, by all that we 
have ever been able to learn, there is at 
present ample room and opportunity. 


Essays on Insanity, Hypochondriasis, 
and other Nervous Affections. By Jotun 
Reid, M.D. Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, and late 
Physician to the Finsbury Dispensary, 
London. Longman and Co.  8vo, 
pp. 272. 1817. 


Tue name of Dr. Reid is well known 
to the public as the author of Observa- 
tions on the State of Diseases in Lon- 
don, published periodically, in the Old 
Monthly Magazine, some years ago. 
In them our author displayed, on all 
occasions, a nicety of observation and 
an acuteness of remark, joined to a sen- 
sibility of feeling, and a reflective tarn 
of mind, peculiarly fitting him to throw 
light upon the natare of those disorders 
which, like assassins in the dark, often 
give mortal wounds, whilst the quarter 
whence they come is wholly unsuspect- 


ed. Itis a disheartening fact that of 


all persons those whose pursuits may be 
considered as purely mental, are most 


Jiable to bodily disease—abstracted from 


the illicit enjoyments of the world, they 
yet seem to pay the penalty due to the 
pursuit of them, and like Mahomet’s 
tomb, appear suspended between hea- 
ven aud earth, now, wholly spiritual, 
lost in contemplations of the highest 
kind, now, forced to turn their attention 
to the very lowest order of material 
things, reminded of mortality by feeling 
its most grievous ills, To this class 


ef men the observations of Dr. Reid will 


be peculiarly acceptable. This work is 
entirely divested of the pedantry of 
science. ‘* The power ef art without 
the shew’? appears to be his motto, and 
though we have before us only a part of 
the materials instead of the entire edi- 
fice we had looked for, yet we are ready 
to acknowledge the value even of the 
fragments, at the same time that we 
may be permitted to express our regret 
that domestic sorrows shonld have ine 
terrupted the original design of the 
author, which was to have given us .a 
complete and systematic treatise on 
mental disorder, rather than detached 
essays on different branches of it. 

The subjects discussed at most 
length in this performance are Intem- 
perance, Palsy, Idiocy, and Hereditary 
Madness. Respecting the first of these 
the Doctor is a rigid disciplinarian, and 
exclaims against the use of what he 
somewhat afieetedly terms alcohol, in 
any shape whatever, in expressions fer- 
cible and eloquent as those which a 
lover stung by the treacheries of an 
idolized mistress would adopt to warn 
his associate against the delusions of 
passion, It is certain that the use of 
fermented liquors is so apt to terminate 
in their abuse, that society would greatly 
gain by banishing them entirely, and 
Dr. Reid is very right in tmpvressing 
upon the mindsof his readers that when 
once the love of this factitious exaltation 
of the spirits gains dominion over them, 
the only way is to burst the bonds at 
once and entirely weuld you wish to 
be pulled out of the fire by degrees ?” 
said a celebrated water-dimmker in an- 
swer toa plea for the gradual remun- 
ciation of wine, 

‘Where you cannot conquer learn to fly,” 
is a precept that would, if always ad- 
hered to, preserve the morals and hap- 
piness of thousands from the wreck into 
which they are betrayed by procrasti- 
nated resolutions and self-confidence. 

If intemperance nierely curtailed the 
number of our days, we should have com- 
paratively little reason to find fault with 
its effects. The idea of ‘a short jife, and 
a merry one,’ is plausible enough, if it 
could be generally realized. But unfortu- 
nately, what-shortens existence is calcu- 
iated also to make it melancholy. There 
is no process by which we can‘ life, 
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so as to separate from it all foul or hetero- 
matter and leave nothing behind 

ut drops of pure defecated happiness. 
If the contrary were the case, we should 
scarcely be dispesed to blame the vital ex- 
travagance of the voluptuary who, pro- 
vided that his sun shine brilliant and un- 
clouded as long as it continue above his 
head, cares not, although it should set at 
an earlier hour. 

“It is seldom that debauchery separates 
at once the thread of vitality. There oc- 
curs, for the most part, a wearisome and 
painful interval between the first loss of a 
capacity for enjoying life, and the period 
of its ultimate and entire extinction. This 
circumstance, it isto be presumed, is out 
of the consideration of those persons who, 
with a prodigality more extravagant than 
that of Cleopatra, dissolve the pearl of 
health in the goblet ofintemperance. The 
slope towards the grave these victims of 
indiscretion find no easy descent. The 
scene is darkened long before the curtain 
falls. Having exhausted prematurely all 
that is delicious in the cup of life, they 
are obliged to swallow afterwards the bit- 
ter dregs. Death is the last, but not the 
worst result of intemperance.” p 83. 

In a metropolis where every allure- 
ment is held out to the senses; in a 
state of society where the anxicties in- 
separable from incessant calculations of 

fit and loss, are often only suspended 
for a time for the gratification of appe- 
tites yet more brutalizing, the wisdom 
and beauty of temperance cannot be too 
strenuously enforced, It is a subject 
on which at all times Dr. Reid descants 
with strength and feeling. He labours 
with success to prove that no impru- 
dence can be committed against health 
without telling, that every time the tree 
of life is shaken some leaves fall from 
it, andthat in no instance can the excite- 
ment of the system be urged beyond its 
accumstomed and natural pitch without 
being succeeded by a corresponding de- 
gree of depression, “ like the fabulous 
stone of Sisyphus it invariably begins 
to fall as soon as it has reached the 
summit, and the rapidity ef its subse- 
quent descent is almost invariably in 
proportion to the degree of its former 
elevation.”” He calls to the bar of exa- 
mination all who attempted to resort to 
factitious means of chasing sorrow, or 
enlivening the imagination. The gay 
and dissipated woman of fashion, who 
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lights up her mind at the same time 
with her rooms, that both may be 
shewn off to the best advantage—the 
anxious author, who fearing his works 
may smell of the lamp, perfumes them 
with the scent of the cask—the man of 
lively feeling, who dreads even a mo- 
ment of vacancy, and the plodding man 
of business who has no leisure for more 
detailed methods of relaxing his mind 
from its cares, all pass before the eye 
of the reader, as distinguished by our 
atthor with nice and curious diseern- 
ment, If the namber should awaken 
some melancholy feelings in our readers, 
we can at least comfort them with our 
assurance that at present it is not likely 
to encrease, according to the theory of 
Dr. Reid, who maintains that prosperity 
is more frequently than misfortune the 
cause of inebriety. ‘* In the celebrated 
South Sea speculation,”’ says he, ‘ it 
was remarked that few lost their reason 
in consequence of the loss of their pro- 
perty, but that many were stimulated 
to madness by the too abrupt accumu- 
lation of enormous wealth.” The pre- 
sent times do not threaten our mad- 
houses with any increase to their num- 
bers from this cause; on the contrary, 
as the Doctor assures us that adversity 
is a salutary sedative, which may not 
only secure the subjugation of our pas- 
sions, and protect the sanity of our intel- 
lects, but likewise tend to protract life 
almost in proportion as it deducts from 
the vivacity of its enjoyments, we may 
congratulate ourselves on a reasonable 
prospect of becoming a very sedate, rae 
tional, long-lived generation. 


Dr. Reid’s style is perspicuous, and 
often elegant ; abounding in point and 
in metaphorical illustration which some- 
limes betrays him into figures that 
“* smell of the shop,” aud make rather 
an awkward jamble of material and im- 
material things. Subjects from which 
the eye would turn away with involun- 
tary disgust should not be forced upon 
the imagination of the reader merel 
for the sake of analogy, which after all, 
is of all modes of reasoning the most 
deceptive. We might object likewise to 
Dr. Reid that his views of life are too 
gloomy—its attendant evils are impres- 
sed on bis mind with a force which 
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overbalances his consideration “of its 
good, and makes him regard the de- 
sire of longevity as au absurdity which 
would never be indulged by a person of 
unimpaired reason, This comes of see- 
ing life pot such as it was intended to 
be tous, but such as it is rendered by 
artificial wants and rainous vices, 

It is the lot of physicians to be per- 
petually coutemplating misery aud dis- 
ease; they therefore forget how much 
happiness and bealth exist which they 
are not necessarily called upen to wit- 
ness. But another evil sometimes re- 
sults from this intimacy with human 
wretchedness which Dr, Reid has es- 
caped, viz. that the feelings them- 
selves become obtuse—that though be- 
nevolence as a principle may retain is 
activity, the sympathy which gives it 
all its grace, and a large part of its 
value is either entirely lost, or too lan- 
guidly felt to be gratifyingly expressed, 
Our author evidently shews that he 
feels for the sufferings of others, and 
every where recommends that patience, 
gentleness and forbearance, which per- 
sons suffering under the disorders treat- 
ed on in this volume, require more than 
any other. Certain modern philoso- 
phers in order more fully to assert the 
influence of mind over matter, have 
taken occasion to say that uo man dies 
whilst he wishes to live. Dr. Reid 
however produces an instance on the 
authority of Dr. Cheyne of a man who 
could literally fulfil the apostolic decla- 
ration, and ‘ die daily’’ merely pour 
s’amuser; and as Dr, Cheyne is no 
longer familiar to the generality of onr 
readers we will lay his account of this 
singular personage before them, 


“He could die or expire when he 


pleased, and yet by an effort or somehow, 


he could come to Jife again. He insisted 
so much upon our seeing the trial 
made, that we were at lost forced to com- 
ply. We all three felt his pulse first; it 
was distinct, though small aud thready, 
and bis heart had its usual beating. He 
composed himself on his back, aud lay in 
a still posture some time; while I held his 
right hand, Dr. Baynard laid bis hand on 


his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clear 


looking glass to his mouth. [ found his 
pulse sink gradually, till at last I could 
not feel any by the most exact and nice 
touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the 
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Jeast motion in his heart nor Mr. Skrine 
perceive the least sort of breath on the 
bright mirror he held to his mouth. ‘Then 
each of us by turns, examined bis arm, 
heart, and breath, but could not, by the 
nicest scrutiny, discover the least symptom 
of life iu him. We reasoned along time about 
this odd appearance as well as we could, 
and finding be still continued in that condi- 
tion, we began to conclude that he had 
indeed carried the experiment too far, and 
at last we were satisfied he was actually 
dead, aud were just ready to leave him. 
This continued fbout half an hour. By 
nine o'clock in the morning in autumn, as 
we were going away, we observed some 
motion about the body, and upon exami- 
nation found his pulse and the motion of 
his heart gradually retarning ; he began to 
breathe geut!y and speak softiy. We were 
all astonished to the last degree at this un- 
expected change, and after some further 
conversation with him and with ourselves, 
went away fully satisfied as to all the par- 
ticulars of this fact, but not able to form 
auy rational scheme how to account for it. 
He afterwards called for his attorney, 
added a codicil to his will &c. and calmly 
and composedly died about five or six 
o'clock that evening.” p. 12. 

This history, related by Dr. Cheyne, 
formerly stood unrivalled, and remained 
a perfect mystery to the Sons of Escula- 
pius: our readers have lately seen an 
exact counterpart to this suspensive fa- 
culty, with the means taken to expose 
it. [Compare Panorama Vol. IIL. N.S. . 
p. 278.) Whether, if so neat an appli- 
catiun of fire had been made by Dr. C. 
any detection might have followed, can 
only be matter of surmize. Phosphoric 
preparations were not so ready in his 
day, us they are at present; and there 
is more thaw a possibility that the pa- 
tient might have maintained an obstina- 
cy of spirit, which, in the issue, might 
have proved extremely painful to the 
experimenters. The powe® of dying 
that evening, exceeds the other parts of 
the performance the intentieu of it 
could not be to receive applause ; neither 
does it appear to have been the conse- 
queuce of directing the power of a par- 
ticular disease, in a particular manuer, 

Here the Indian instance fails: the 
man came to life, and is living, for 
aught that appears, to this day. 

The faculty is wonderfal, since it is 
subject to the exercise of volition, at a 
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time when volition seems to be extinct, 
In mercy to mankind, it is rare; for, 
what advantage might net superstition 
derive from false miracles so strongly 
appealing to ocular demonstration ? 

eare in no fear that avy of our 
readers should practise this pastime of 
dying as a juggling trick : it is tou dan- 
gerous. 

We have no means of determiving by 
what gradations perfection in that art 
was obtained; and whai narrow escapes 
were the forerunners of the Opus Mag- 
num. We content ourselves with the 
gift of nature, 


Sleep which kuits up the revelled sleave of 
care ; 


which Poetry has described as the image 
of death, the own brother of death ; 
but, from which we awake, with com- 
posure, and even reireshment, to all the 
duties and all the cojoyments of life. 


English Synonymes explained, in Al- 
phabetical order; with copious illustra- 
tions and examples drawn from the best 
writers. By George Crabb, of Magda- 
len Hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp- 772. Price 
one Guivea. Baldwin and Co, London. 
1816. 


Sucu a work as the present was cer- 
tainly wanted to assist in completing 
the course of English Literature. Whe- 
ther this is the very work that was 
wanted, is a question of more ditlicult 
solution. Opinion must be allowed to 
differ on the precise meaning of many 
terms and phrases, when compared 
with others apparently synonimous, We 
know, even, that natives of different 
counties among us, wonder at each 
others a wm of words. The Scotch 
insist tha they speak purer English 
than their Southern bretheren, A work 
has lately been published, purporting 
to prove that London cockneys have not 
vitiated their mother tongue. Among 
the superior classes of Society it might 
be supposed that the language was 
spoken correctly ; yet the fact is other- 
wise, it is intermingled with foreigu 
phrases and foreign idioms, and good 
old English is sought for almost in vain. 
The vastic elodhoppers who never have 
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travelled beyond afew miles from the 
next market town, are more likely to 
have preserved by tradition the applica- 
tion and meaning of words, But, these 
could only preserve a language as yet 
imperfect: they must be ignorant of 
those enrichments which most of all 
demand explanation as syuonyms,— 
words meaning nearly the same thing, 
but not quite. The countryman has 
not the origiual idea of either before 
him: he cannot, therefore, judge on 
the difference. He finds one expressive 
language fully sufficient to convey all 
his ideas, and to disclose all his wants ; 
the luxury of superabundance is un- 
known to him; and at least, he keeps 
as near to the truth in his discourse as 
those who command a greater variety of 
langnages. 


The Clergy, it might be supposed, 
would study the precision of their lan- 
guage, as used in popular discourses : 
aud so, no doubt, many do; but, whe- 
ther their hearers are really benefitted 
by such niceties has been doubted ; and 
the aim of their intention, as well as 
the duty of their office is, iu the first 
place to benefit their hearers. To our 
public version of the scriptures we are 
indebted, principally, for fixing our 
language; but, our translators must 
not be judged on, either as to elegance 
or correciness, by the correspondence of 
their terms or expressions with any 
subsequently introdaced, The modern 
may appear more suitable to us, to ex- 
press the original; but, that the trans- 
lators preferred those already establish- 
ed, is no impeachment of their skill. 

The great aud primary cause of va- 
riation in our language is certainly, au 
extremely extensive intereourse with fo- 
reign natious, New articles of com- 
merce, for instance, are introduced— 
under new names, unavoidably. These 
new names become gradually natura- 
lized; especially if an article to be 
imitated by our manufacturers, or ren- 
dered popular among our people. What 
a prodigious number of names have the 
trades in Dimity, Muslin, Fustian, &c. 
introduced ! to the unpracticed eye the 
goods themseives would appear without 
difference ; net so to the judicious work- 
man: to him they only resemble each 
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other; they are nearly similar, but not 
absolutely alike, or identical. In like 
manner the terms used to denote things 
are various; they often sound to the 
unpractised ear as being of the same 
import; but, the judicious acknowledge 
and maitain a due distinction. 

We are obliged to whoever uander- 
takes fo pwint out the differences be- 
tween things or words which resemble 
—and only resemble—each other. 
where language is concerned, the Office 
of instructor requires a general know- 
Jedge wnd acquaintance with subjects, 
the originals of words ; which falls to the 
lot of few. Our own tongue is a medley 
of some antieut British words; of many 
Saxon words, of many Norman French, 
of many Italian, a few Spanish, and 
occasionally the frippery of modern 
French tarnished yet glittering among 
the others. To refer the words of our 
language, therefore, to their true roots 
is difficult; yet, if they be not referred 
to their true roots, little progress is 
made. We conceive that opinions, may 
sometimes differ on this; and that we 
have no work among us, which com- 
mands implicit deference on the subject. 

Mr. Crabb has undertaken a labori- 
ous task ; and we know not into what 
better hands it could have fallen. He 
has executed it with diligence and assi- 
duity. He acknowledges in his preface, 
that he does not expect to please every 
body. He solicits the indulgence of the 
Public. He feels that on many occasions 
he stands on tender ground ; and such 
in fact must be the case with whoever 
endeavours to trace instruction in so 
many ways. The Author’s desire to 
render his book useful, has induced him 
to compress many articles, which would 
have borne enlargement. He hints at 
this in his Preface, in terms more mo- 
dest than many contemporary writers 
would have used. 

He professes to lave perused the ori- 

inal authors whom he quotes: and he 

s been careful to introduce ne unwor- 
thy sentiments, or degrading opinions. 

We consider this work as of consequence, 

and therefore shall submit several ex- 
tracts, by way of shewing with what 
skill Mr. C. conducts himself. 

ATTRACTION (v. To atéract) signifies 
the thing that attracts. 2De2 


ALLUREMENT (+. To dilure) signifies 
the thing that adlures. 

CHARM, from the Latin carmen a verse, 
signifies whatever acts by af irresistible 
influence like poetry. 

* Besides the synonymots idea which 
distinguishes these words, they are re- 
markable for the common property of 
being osed only in the plural when denot- 
ing the thing that attracts, allures, and 
charms, whew applied to female endow- 
meuts or the ifluence of perso on the 
heart ; it seéms that in attractions there is 
something natural; in allurements some. 
ihing artificial ; in charms something moral 
and intellectual. 

Attractions or draw; allirements 
win orentice; charms seduce or captivate. 
The human bhearf is always exposed to the 
power of female attractions ; it is guarded 
with difficnity agaist the allurements of a 
coquet; it is incapable of resisting the 
united charms of body and mind. 

Females are indebted for their attractions 
and charms to a happy conformation of 
featares and figure; but they sometimes 
borrow their allurements from the toilet. 
Attractions consist of those ordinary graces 
which nature bestows on women with more 
er less jiberatity; they are the common 
property of the ‘sex; allurements of those 
cultivated graces formed by the aid ofa 
faithful looking glass, and the skilful hand 
of one anxious to please; charms of those 
singular graces of nature which are granted 
as a rare and precious gift: they are the 
peculiar property of the individual pos- 
sessor. 

Defects unexpectedly discovered tend fo 
the diminution of attractions; allarements 
vanish when the artifice is discovered ; 
charms lose their effect whew time or habit 
have rendered them too familiar, so tran- 
sitory is the influence of mere person. Aé- 
tractions assail the heart and awaken the 
tender passions ; alluements serve to com- 
plete the conquest, which will however be 
but of short duratiowif there be not more 
solid though less brilltaut charms to substi- 
tute affection in the place of passion. 

When applied as these terms may be to 
other objects beside the persoual endow- 
ments of the female sex, attracitons and 
charms express whatever is very amiable 
in themselves ; alurements on the contrary 
whatever is hateful and congenial to the 
baser propensities of human nature. 

A courtesan who was never possessed of 
charms, and has lost all personal attractions, 
may by the aliurements of dress and man- 
ners, aided by a thousand metricious arts, 


* Vide AbbéGirard and Rouband . “ Attraits, 
appas, charmes.” 
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stil] retain the wretched power of doing in- 
calculable mischief. 

An attraction springs from something re- 
markable and striking; it lics im the exte- 
rior aspect, and awakens an intefest to- 
wards itself. A charm acts by a secret, all- 
powerful, and irresistible impulse on the 
soul; it springs from an accordance of the 
object with the affections of the heart; it 
takes hold of the imagination, and awakens 
an enthusiasm peculiar to itself, 

An allurement acts on the senses; it flat- 
ters the passions; it enslaves the imagina- 
tion. 

A musical society has attractions for one 
who is musically inclined; for music has 
eharms to soothe the troubled soul. Fashion- 
able society has too many allurements for 
youth, which are not easily withstood. 

The music, the eloquence of the preacher, 
or the crowds of hearers, are attractions 
for the occasional attendants at a place of 
worship. ‘The society of cultivated per- 
sons, whose character and manners have 
been attempered by the benign influence of 
Christianity, possess [es] peculiar charms for 
those who have a congeniality of disposi- 
tion. The present lax and undisciplined 
age is however but ill-fitted for the forma- 
tion of such society, or the susceptibility of 
such charms. People are now more prone 
to yield to the a/lurements of pleasure and 
licentious gratification in their social inter- 
course. 

A military life has powerful a/tractions 
foradventurous minds; glory has wresistible 
charms for the ambitious; the a//nrements 
of wealth predominate in the minds of the 
great balk of mankind, 

This cestus was a fine party coloured girdle 
which, as Homer tells us, had all the «a/tractions 
ef the sex wrought into it, ADDISON. 

How justly do I fall a sacrifice to sloth and 
Juxury in the place where I first yielded to 
those allurewen's which seduced me to deviate 
from temperance and innocence. Jounson. 

Juno mode a visit to Venus, the deity who 
presides over love, and begged of her as a_par- 
ticular favour, that she would lend her for a 
while those charms with whieh she subdued the 
hearts of gods and men. ADDISON. 


We leave much of this to the ladies. 
To us it appears that attraction is a na- 
tural power: a/lurement is au inten- 
tional and studied art; charms should 
have been explained not from the Latin 
carmen, a verse, only ; but from the 
witcheries of those who professed by in- 
cantations to controul the powers of na- 
ture ; to call the moon from her sphere, 
the dead from their repose, &e. &c. 
The force. of the term might thus have 


been traced to advantage : and the “ ir- 
resistible influence” of it would have 
been better understood by ordinary 
readers, 

CIVIL, POLITE. 

CIVIL, in French, eivile, Latin eivilis, 
from civis a citizen, significs belonging to 
or becoming a citizen. 

POLITE, in Vrench poli, Latin politus 
participle of polio to polish. 

These two epithets are empolyed to de- 
note different modes of acting in social in- 
tervourse. Polite expresses more than et- 
vil; it is possible to be civil without being 
polite ; politeness supposes civitty and 
something in addition. 

Civility is confined to no rank, age, con- 
dition, or country; all have an opportunity 
with equal propriety of being ervi/, but not 
so with politeness, that requires a certain 
degree of equality, at least the equality of 
education. It wuld be coutradictory for 
masters aud servants, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, to be polite to each other. 
Civility is a christian duty ; the ze are times 
when all men [every man] ought to be civil 
to his neighbour; politeness is rathera volun- 
tary devotion of ourselves to others. Among 
the inferior orders civility is indispensable ; 
an meivil person in a subordinate station is 
an obuoxious member of society. Among 
the higher orders politeness is often a sub- 
stitute; and where the form and spirit are 
combined, it supercedes the necessity of ei- 
vility ; politeness is ‘the sweetener of hu- 
man society; it gives a charm to every 
thing that issaid and done. 

Civility is contented with pleasing when 
the occasion offers ; politeness seeks the 
opportunity to please, it prevents the ne- 
cessity of asking by anticipating the 
wishes ; it is full of “clicate attentions, and 
is an active benevolence in the minor con- 
cerns of life. 

Civility is auxious not to offend, but it 
often gives pain from ignorance or error ; 
politeness studies all the circumstances and 
situations of men ; it enters into their cha- 
racters, suits itself to their humours, and 
even yields indulgently to their weak- 
nesses; its object is no less te avoid giving 
pain than to study to afford pleasure. 

Civility is dictated by the desire of serv- 
ing, politexess by that of pleasing. Civility 
often confines itself to the bare intention of 
serving ; politeness looks to the action and 
its consequences. When a peasant is 
civil he often does the reverse of what 
would be desired of him; he takes no heed 
of the wants and necessities of others.— 
Politeness considers what is due to others 
and from others; it does nothing super- 
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fluously ; men of good breeding think be- 
fore they speak, aud move before they act. 
It is necessary to be, eivid without being 
troublesome, and polite without being af. 
fected. 

Civility requires nothing bat goodness of 
intention; it may be associated with the 
coarsest manners, the grossest ignorance, 
and the total want of all culture, Polite- 
ness requires peculiar properties of the 
head aud the heart, natural and artificial ; 
much goodness and gentleness of charac- 
ter, and even current of feelings, quickness 
and refined delicacy of sentimeut, a com- 
maud of temper, a general insight into 
men and manners, and a tuorough ac- 
quaintance with the forms of society. 

Civility is not incompatible with the 
harshest expressions of oue’s feelings; it 
allows the utterance of all a man thinks 
without regard to person, time, or season ; 
it lays norestraint upon the angry passions. 
Politeness enjoins upon us to say nothing to 
another which we would not wish to be 
said to ourselves ; it lays at least a tem- 
porary constraint on all the angry passions, 
and prevents all turbulent commotious. 


Civility is always the same ; whatever is 
once civil is always so and acknowledged 
as such by all persons; politencss varies 
with the passions and times, what is po- 
life in one age or in one country may be 
unpolite in another. 

If civility be not a splendid virtne, it has 
at least the recommendation of being ge- 
vuine aud harmless, having nothing arti- 
ficial in it; it admits of no gloss and will 
never deceive; it is the true expression of 
good will, the companion of respect in in- 
feriors, of condescension in superiors, of hu- 
manity and kindness in equals. Politeness 
springs from education, is the offspring of 
refinement, and consists much in the exte- 
rior. It often rests with the bare imitation 
of virtue, and distinguished into true and 
false. In the latter case it may be abused 
for the worst of purposes, and serve as a 
mask to conceal malignant passions under 
the appearance of kindness. Hence it is 
possible to be polite in form without being 
civil, or any thing else that is good. 

He has good nature, 
And I have good manners, 
His sons too are civil to me, because 
I do not pretend to be wiser than they. 
Otway. 

I heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet aud harmonious sounds, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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The true effect of genuine politeness seems to 
be rather ease than pleasure. JoHNSON. 

A polite country squire shall make you as 
many bows in half an hour as would serve a 
courtier for a week. AppIson. 


We have some doubts whether polite 
may not be primarily derived from the 
Greek polis, a city, and originally sig- 
nify the behaviour of a person who had 
been educated in a city, contrasted with 
the coarse manners of a peasant. It is 
well known, that the Romans sent their 
sons to Athens, ke, in Greece, for edu- 
cation or to finish their education ; 
because the manners of the Athe~ 
nians were esteemed more polite 
than those of the ruder citizens of Rome, 
however civi/, By this we do not mean 
to deny that subsequently, an allusion 
to politure might be intended : polished 
like steel, instead of being rough like 
iron. 

GLAD, PLEASED, JOYFUL, 
CHEERFUL, 

GLAD is obviously a variation of glee 
and glow (v. Fire). 

PLEASED, from to please, marks the 
state of being pleased. 

JOYFUL bespeaks its own meaning, 
either as full of yoy or productive of great 


CHEERFUL, v. Cheerful. 


Glad denotes either a partial state, or a 
a aud habitual sentiment ; in the 
ormer sense it is most nearly allied to 
pleased ; in the latter sense to joyful and 
merry. 

Glad and pleased are both applied to the 
ordinary occurrences of the day ; but the 
former denotes rather a lively and momen- 
tary sentiment, the latter a gentle but ra- 
ther more lasting feeling. We are glad to 
see a friend who has been long absent; we 
are glad to have good intelligeuce from our 
friends and relatives: we are glad to get 
rid of troublesome companion; we are 
pleased to have the approbation of those 
we esteem; we are pleased to hear our 
friends well spoken of: we are pleased with 
the company of au intelligeut and commu- 
hicative person. 

Glad, joyful, aud cheerful, all express 
more or less lively sentiments; but g/ad is 
less vivid than joyful, and more so than 
cheerful: gladness seems to arise as much 
from physical as mental causes; wine is 
said tomake the heart glad ; joy has its 
source in the mind as it is influenced by 
external circumstances ; instances of good 
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fortune, either for ourselves, our friends, 
or our country, excite joy : cheerfulness is 
an even tenor of the wind, which it may 
preserve of itself independently of all ex- 
ternal circumstances; religious contempla- 
tion produces habitual cheerfulness. 


A comfortable mea! to an indigent per- 
son gladdens his heart. A nation rejoices 
atthe return of peace after a long pro- 
tracted war. A traveller is cheered in a 
solitary desert by the sight of a human 
being, or the sound of a voive. Or a suf- 
ferer is cheered by his trust in Divine Pro- 
vidence. 

Glad is seldom employed as an epithet 
to qualify things, except in the scriptura! 
or solemn style, glad tidings of great yay. 
Joyful is seldomer used to qualify persons 
than things: hence, we speak of joyful 
news, a joufid occurrence, joyful faces, 
Joyful sounds, and the like. Cheerful is 
employed either to designate the state of 
the mind or the property of the thing ; we 
either speak of a cheerful disposition, a 
eheerful person, a cheerful society, or a 
cheerful 
aspect, and the like. 

When used to qualify one's actions, they 
all bespeak the temper of the mind: gladly 
denotes a high degree of willingness as op- 
posed to aversion; one whe is suffering 
under excruciating pains, gladly submits to 
any thieg which promises relief. Joyfudly 
denotes unqualified pleasure, unmixed with 
any alloy or restrictive consideration. A 
convert to Christianity joyfully goes 
through all the initiatory ceremonies which 
entitle him to all its privileges, spiritaal 
and temporal. Cheerfully denotes the ab- 
sence of unwillingness, it is opposed to re- 
luctanily ; the zealous Christian cheerfully 
submits to every hardship to which he js 
exposd ia the coyrse of his religious pro- 
fession, 

O sole, in whom my or find all repose, 

glory, my perfection! Giad I see 

y face and morn return’d. Mitton. 


Man superior walks 
creation, Musing praise. 
THOMSON. 


Amid the glad 


The soul has many different faculties, or, in 
ether words, many different ways of acting, and 
ean be intensely pleased or made happy by all 
these different faculties or ways of acting. 

Appigson. 


Thys joyful Troy maintain’d the wateh of 
nigh, 
While fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight, 
And heay’n bred horror, on the Grecian part, 
Saton each face, and sadden’d every heart. 
Pore. 


No sun eer gilds the gloomy horrors there, 


Neo chearfu! gales tne lazy air. Pore. 
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We are afraid the non-reeollection of 
Saxon etymology here has been inju- 
rions to correctness. Perhaps glee is a 
state of transitory enjoymentinto which a 
person is pul, as one who being cold ap- 
proaches a fire, and is warmed to his satis- 
faction, Heneethe g/ee man among our 
Saxon ancestors, i. ¢. the jester, the di- 
verting fellow. Cheerful may denote 
that state of satiety which a guest feels 
after having partaken of the good cheer 
of his host. These bodily sensations 
transferred by easy metaphor to the 
mind, are easily understood, 

Our author will, we trust, excuse 
these remarks : his work will be greatly 
improved by the various opinions it will 
encounter. We wish it to acquire au- 
thority : for to sey truth, there is 
scarcely any portable work to which we 
can appeal without hesitation or doubt, 
on the subject of English Synonyms. 


Memoirs on the Tonian Islands, consi- 
dered in a Commercial, Political, and 
Military point of view,—inctuding the 
life and character of Ali Pacha, &c. By 
Gen. Guillaume de Vaudoncourt. Trans- 
lated from the original inedited MS. by 
W. Walton, Esq. 8vo. pp, 502. Price 
15s. 1816. 


To the enterprising politics of the 
French nation, and to the intended en- 
terprizes of the French armies, we are 
indebted for much valuable information 
on the state of various parts of the Le- 
vant. The multitude of agents sent 
thither by the rulers of France before the 
rise of Buonaparte, shewed which way 
their politics tended ; while the patro- 
nage bestowed by the First Consul after- 
wards Emperor, could leave no rational 
doubt of his approbation, and postponed, 
but not relinquished, intention. 

What preserving power interposed 
to protect the Ottoman Empire, it may ° 
not be easy to say; but certain it is, 
that the order of events which really did 
take place was not that originally plan- 
ned in the Cabinet of the Tuillieries.— 
The east rather than the north was 
pliced earlier on the list of subversions, 
and though one effort had failed, 
another and another would have been at- 
tempted. Phe Sovereignty of Italy 
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afforded both means and opportunity for 
intercourse of every kind, from that of 
open mercantile transactions, to that of 
the most confidential smuggling, with 
the opposite coast of Greece ; and when 
the provinces at the head of the Adria- 
tic, were occupied by French power, 
nothing seemed to be wanting but the 
signal for marching to conquest and 
plunder. 


From circumstances deemed more im- 
portant by Napolcon, that signal was 
not given; and thus all the preparations 
for revolutionising Greece, were render- 
ed useless, ‘hey had been long in train, 
extensively combined, and carefally ma- 
tured; but they failed, from no fault 
in the agents, but merely from the 
shock of occurrences elsewhere. In the 
mean while, general literature hes re- 
ceived many favours from the repovts 
and communications of these Envoys ; 
they have fully disclosed to their su- 
periors whatever they knew: and from 
these disclosures, selected portions, and 
discreetly chosen memoirs have formed 
valuable volumes, and been extremely 
well received by the public. It is not to 
be supposed that all was published that 
was known; but so much as was pub- 
lished entitled the writers to due ae- 
knowledgements from the liberal and 
ingenuous. 

In reading works like this before us, 
we should never forget the purpose kept 
in view by the writer, as a principal 
part of his duty; nor the bias on his 
mind, to which he could not but incline, 
wittingly or unwittingly. And further, 
so far as the Greek nation is concerned, 
we have little hesitation in affirming that 
Frenchmen are much more likely to 
bring their purposes to bear than Eng. 
lishmen, or perhaps any nation under 
the sun. There is something more con- 
genial in the manners of modern Greeks 
and modern Frenchmen, in their course 
of thinking and reasoning, and in their 
mode of acting, than there is between 
the manners of our couutrymen, and 
those of the now occupants of the coun- 
try of classical recollections. 

Whether the Greeks could ever have 
been combined into one body, of one 
way of thinking, and capable of direct- 
ing its efforts to one point, must re- 


main ondecided, The Russians did not 
afford them an opportunity, perhaps ; 
and this Writer says that they misbe- 
haved exceedingly, in their attempt to 
rouse ihe Greek nativn in 1770, He 
declares without reserve that the people 
were disgusted by the imisconduet of the 
Russian Officers; others have thought 
that the Greeks wanted to have every 
thing done for them; and that they had 
not the spirit todo any thing for them- 
selves. Feelings may have changed 
with times since then; and a few years 
more may find this people les reluctant 
and better prepared to strike a blow.— 
The progress of knowledge is in their fa- 
vour; and the late indications of this 
progress, many of which we have re- 
corded, are hopeful symptoms of better 
knowledge, and consequently of a more 
patriotic and liberal spirit. 

On the other hand, there are symp- 
toms, in the power and management of 
Ali Pacha, which may call every 
friend to the liberty of Greece to deep 
reflection. He has subdued more than 
one tribe that never before had submit- 
ted to the Turkish dominion. Liberty 
had sought shelter in the mountains ; 
and there, for ages, had maintained 
herself against the whole hosts of the 
Osmanlis: Ali Pacha contrived b 
fraud, or force, to dislodge the Goddess, 
and to deprive her of her strong hold. — 
He pursued his plans with that perse- 
verance which does net always distin- 
guish a partizan of the crescent; and 
he took advantage of opportunities, as 
they rose, with a promptitude that 
rarely has been manifested by the zeal 
of Pachas for their master of the 
Seraglin, though sometimes they can 
display it, when their own interest is at 
stake, as it was in the instance of this 
most humble subjeet of the Sublime 
Porte. 

A most humble subject—while stea- 
dily aiming at independence ! Grasping 
ai the whole of power and influence 
areund him, yet punetually paying his 
tribute to the Divan, giving no cause of 
offence, professing most devoutiy his de- 
ference, his duty, his obedience—but, 
carefully keeping away from the seat of 
Government, and trusting to his owa 
guards, bis own people for protection, 
and personal security. 
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The history of this adventnrer is al- 
ready known among as, by the visits 
paid him by Mr. Hobhouse, Dr. Clarke 
and others.. These geatlemen have an- 
ticipated much that might otherwise be 
recommended by its novelty ; and have 
furnished materials for various detached 
histories and lives, which have appeared 
in the form of articles, and paragraphs. 

We direct, therefore, our attention 
principally, to the lonian Islands. These 
are now under British protection. They 
form nominally a sovereign power ; aud 
within themselves they may be compe- 
tent to the office of Sovereignty : but 
all who know the import of Political pro- 
tection, know, that the Protector claims 
aright, as he exercises the power, to do 
whatever is uecessary for the public 
welfare ; which he usually both detey- 
mines and executes. 

Our author asserts that the Govern- 
ment of the Venetians, to which these 
islands were long subject, was a system 
of oppression, fraud, and tyranny. That 
the Proveditors sent by the Venetians to 
preserve order stirred up, in every pro- 
vinee, private hatreds among families, as 
well patrician as plebeian: that they 
cherished and promoted animosities, nor 
did they refrain from shedding blood. 

When blood flows with impunity, be- 
cause the wretch who sheds it can ap- 
peal to patrons sufficiently powerful to 
protect him against justice, the sove- 
reignty must be corrupt indeed. When 
the Governing power, the Senate, judged 
it necessary to its own interests to main- 


the nobility in dissipation, and to 


allow them to use their strength in pri- 
vate quarrels which time rendered im- 
placable,—what can be thought of the 
Government? If an assassin was sure 
by the intervention of his patron to 
escape from prison and from punish- 
ment,—where is private safety, or pub- 
Jic honour ? 

As an instance of disproportionate 
punishment of crimes—a fatal error in 

overnors, we are informed that, 

The Aathor, in examining the registers 
of the prisons of Palma Nova, in the year 
1797, found one person entered on the books 
as condemned to ten years confinement, 
for having killed ten men, and his neigh- 
bour to tweuly years, for having spoken ill 
pf the Government. 


From this we may judge on other 
points, not less subversive of every 
principle of honour and conscience, 

A very cunning mode of keeping 
these people in weakuess, by keeping 
them in ignorance, was adopted by the 
Venetians : they conferred degrees, even 
to the Docior’s bonnet, on those among 
them who had enrolled their names in 
the books of the institution for instruc- 
tion,—but bad never studied! They 
received College houours without having 
earned them, or more than seen the in= 
side of the building; au effectual way 
of perpetusting ignorance, and witb ig- 
norance weakness, aud with weakness 
servility, which was the very end and 
purpose held in view by the Venetian 
Senate, 


Under French administration the Seven 
Islands began to breathe; and, freed from 
the extortions of the Venetian pro-consuls, 
the weight ofa military goverumeut, which 
the state of war rendered still uecessary, 
though it did not, iu their eyes, counter- 
balance the real advantage of a liberal go- 
vernment, paved the way to a return of 
tranquillity aud the re-anion of the public 
miud, so long banished from among them, 
A police, administered with exactitude and 
military severity, caused the civil war in 
the country to cease, and the destruction 
of a goverumeut which, through political 
sysiem and the corruption of its agents, 
sustained interior disorder, put an end to 
the causes so long opposed to the re-estab- 
lishment of harmony among the citizens. 
The ouly rivality which still existed was 
that of the different islands with each 
other; and this rivality, which the commu- 
nity of government would, undonhtedly, 
in time have deadened, could not disappear 
unless by the effect of a spirit of general 
union and pa‘riotism, which could not be 
expected but from the progress of public 
instruction, particularly of a uatioual kind, 

During the time the Touian Islands were 
in the hands of the French government, 
the schools of [taly and France were open 
to the young Greeks. The spirit of liberty 
aud of iadependence they brought back 
with them found ample nourishment. Pab- 
fic instruction, ameliorated in these same 
schoo's by the progress of the spirit of the 
age,notwithstanding the exaggerations inse- 
parable from a moral revolution socomplete, 
communicated to them useful knowledge. 
Their vatoral avidity fer learning, and the 
perspicacity with which nature has gifted 
them, caused them to make a rapid 
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gress; and in returning home they found 
themselves capable of serving their country 
with utility. All (hese united causes contri- 
buted to give to the Septiusulars a tendency 
towards civil and political liberty, which 
nothing can now extinguish, since it has 
braved and out tived’ ail the efforts of the 
Venetians, This tendency only requires 
to be wisely directed in order to produce 
and consolidate the prosperity of this infant 
state. 

This, and much more, remains for 
Britain to do. Let us hope that the 
British Government will be distinguished 
above all others, by the benefits it 
confers on this people, and by the libe- 
ral and benevolent spirit with which it 
is administered, 

Says our author, speaking of the na- 
tural advantages of these islands, 


The geographical position of the Tonian 
Islands is extremely favourable to their 
being formed into the common centre of 
the commerce of Albania, of a part of 
Thessaly, and of Macedonia, as well as of 
the Epirus and the Morea. They stretch 
along the whole of the western coast of 
Greece, from the entrance of the Adriatic 
sea as far as opposite to Cape Malio, and 
are situated in front of the avenues of all 
the great communications Letween the in- 
terior of the Ottoman Empire and this 
coast. Since Venice has become almost a 
neglected city of a continental power, in- 
stead of being the capital of a trading re- 
public, Corfu may easily take its place 
with regard to Italy, and seize on the com- 
merce which the other nations of Europe 
came to carry on for their own account in 
her ports. 


This is saying much, and must, we 
apprehend, be taken with soine allow- 
ance. Commerce is not so easily fixed, 
tbough it is acknowledged judicious re- 
gulations may do much. 


In conformity to the returns presented to 
the French Goveenor-general in 1807, the 
total population of the Septinsular Repub- 
lie at that period amounted to little more 
than 200,000 suuls, distributed in the fol- 
lowing proportions :—Corfn, 60,000; Ce- 
phalonia, 60,000; Zante, 40,000; St. Mau- 
ra, 20,000 ; Cerigo, 10,000; Thiaki, 8000 ; 
and Paxo, 8000. From the above period 
no emigrations have taken place from the 
continent which might have added to the 
population of these islands. The town of 
Prevesa had already beeu reduced to the 
lowest stage of decay ; the Souliots as well 


longer on the continent ; wherefore the 
whole of the independent population of 
the Epirus was at that time destroyed or 
driven away to the Jonian Islands. 


The manners of the inhabitants of the 
Ionian Islands, and particularly of those six 
which are situated at the issue of the 
Adriatic Sea, are a mixture of Greek and 
Italian. The long residence of the Vene- 
tians in these Islands and the unceasing ef- 
forts of their goverument to destroy all spi- 
rit of pationality among the inhabitants, 
must necessarily have produced a wide and 
deep impression. The Italian or rather 
the Venetian language having become that 
of all the public acts, as well as the bar 
and pulpit, was also soon adopted in pris 
vate societies. The Venetian manners 
brought there by the pro consuls as well as 
their subaltern agents, aud whichit became 
requisite for the natives to adopt, were 
soon rendered habitual to those who were 
in direct intercourse with these little 
despots, and became general through a 
spirit of flattery of imitation among those 
who formed part ef the most distinguished 
class, or who songht to associate with them, 
It was particularly in the towns where this 
denational.zation, if | may be allowed the 
term, was rendered more complete. This 
may be pictured in a word, by saying, that 
the towns of Jonia are kuown to any one 
who has inhabited Venice or any other 
town of the Venetian coutinent. In the 
country the Grecian manuers have been 
much better preserved, and, with the ex- 
ception of some slight modifications, are 
nearly similar to those we have described 
among the Greek inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring continent. 

The same may also be said of dress and 
usages. In the towns, and even in the 
country, the persons who aspire at any 
consideration have entirely adopted the 
European dress, 1s weil as all the customs 
of continental society. In their houses we 
find the same style of furniture used in Ve- 
nice; the people have been in the same 
habits-of having their assemblies and ca- 
sini; in short, nothing to be seen among 
them recalls to one’s mind that they are 
Greeks, unless it is that they use this lan- 
guage to speak to their servants or to the 
country-people with whom they may have 
business, They have retained nothing of 
their ancestors but their passion for shows 
and exhibitions, by which the Venetians 
were equally distinguished. At Corfu 
there was a tolerably good opera, which 
sustained itself even in time of war; but 
all was in Italian, and no public establish- 
ment of this kind induced them to rememe 


as the inhabitants of Agioi-Sarada were no 
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ber that Greek was also the Janguage of 
poctry and of music. In the country and 
more especially out of Corfu, the Greek 
dress is more generally used, but with a 
modification which easily distinguishes the 
Jouious, They have adopted the custom of 
wearing cravats, and substituted the hat 
for the kalpak ov tall-cap used by the peo- 
of the Continent. Many of them also 
ave exchanged their sandals for shoes 
with buckles. 
We have already had occasion to notice 
that the measures of the Venetian govern- 
meat for the purpose of stifling all uational 
Spirit among the loniaus, and converting 
thein into passive subjects of the ruling 
wer, liad been extended even to the pub- 
ic education, which the [onians were only 
allowed to receive in Venetian schools, 
where their natural love for study led them 
in search of knowledge. We have also 
shown that the senate of Venice, in order to 
destroy as much as possible al! emulation 
of those branches useful to society, had 
adopted the plan of admitting the lonians 
to the degree of doctor in the four facul- 
ties, without previous academic studies.— 
This last measure was certainly the most 
detrimental to the progress of public in- 
struction, since the same protection which 
had bestowed the diploma on an ignorant 
man, soon brought him forwards to the 
first offices of the magistracy, which were 
refused to him whohad sought to merit this 
distinction by his study and application. 
All these obstacles and real disgusts, how. 
ever, had been unable to withdraw the 
lonian youth from their inclination to 
study ; but the number of those who thus 
applied themselves sensibly diminished, 
because in devoting themselves to the pur- 
suits of learning they cou:;d have no other 
object than their owa private satisfaction, 
unaccompanied with any real advantage. 
As soon as these obstacles were removed, 
and the schools of France and Italy were 
open to the Jouian youth, they made the 
most rapid progress in all kinds of know- 
ledge aud acquiremeats. Not only ab- 
stract science, but also moral learning as 
well as philosophy, had gained greatly by 
the progress and diifusion of knowledge, 
and the display of liberal principles, even 
amidst the errors and storms of the French 
revolution. They returned to their own 
houses rich iu theoretical iustruction and 
abounding with useful knowledge. They 
had studied and improved their time with 
an aptitude and perspicactty with which 
these people are peculiarly gifted ; aud 
were in astate to enlighten their fellow- 
citizens and serve their country with ad- 
vantage. 


Nevertheless, amidst these real advan- 
tages which ought to have been a source of 
prosperity to the lonian [stands, aud enable 
them to place the bssis of their govern- 
ment ou civil harmony and general pa- 
triotism, {wo great inconveniences uccurred. 
The first was in the very manner ion which 
the lonians had obtained their kuow!edge. 
Each one of them, of his own accord, bad 
made choice of that school where his incli- 
nations, his councections, or other circuam- 
stances, had led him there followed 
the course of his studies, and matured the 
ideas of patriotism: he might have brought 
with him from his native laud. But these 
he only applied to the island on which be 
was born; nothing directed bim towards 
an object comuou to all the members of 
the aud identified hina with 
his feillow-citizen of the contiguous islands, 
Even his studies, performed in a language 
foreign to of his country, in hint sus- 
peuded, as it were, that sentiment of har- 
mony which they would have called forth 
in his own national language. ina word, 
a large portion of general knowledge has 
always existed among the loniaus, but none 
of a national kind; a cousiderable share of 
patriotic ideas and light, but no harmony 
blendid with them. 

There was ouly one means of remedying 
this inconvenience, and giving a proper 
bias to the public mind. This was by the 
establishment of a national institution, in 
which Greek professors would have been 
able to teach the lonian youths the fitera- 
ture of their own country, that of foreign 
vations, as well as al! the sciences taught 
in the other universities of Europe. A 
school of this kind wouid hove belonged to 
all the islands, as well as individually to 
each; and in a short time would have 
caused the very traces of that dissension to 
disappear which still exists among the 
members of the ancient louia This pro- 
pitious result would have been obtained, 
since the whole of the generation receiving 
therein one uniform education, and imbib- 
ing those principles of indivisibility which 
hitherto do not exist, in a few years being 
called to fill the inferior oftices of the ma- 
gistracy, which have so direct an influence 
on public opinion, would soon have put 
into practice and established those same 
rinciples in which they had beea trained. 
t would have been easy to find out ade- 
quate professors for such an establishment 
amoug the well informed and enlightened 
Greeks, who are not wanting in fonia, and 
two years would have sufficed to carry it 
to the lighest degree of prosperity. 


lf this be correct, the task of the 


British Govervor is not difficult ; but, 
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we fear, that all is not so pleasant, as 


tions by which such treasure-troves are 


this might lead us to suppose ; for, if | revealed 


we rightly understand, the Governor 


The chapel of St. Theodore is built at 


has had occasivn to apply for specific 
directions in his office, and has stated 
some things less advantageous in practice 
than appear in our author’s theory. 

But, we must not conclude this article 
without a reference, for the benefit of 
all forsaken lovers, to the famous pro- 
montory of Leucadia, now happily under 
British protection. 
wish todie the same death as Sappho died, 
if assured of the same immortality ? and 
of this we venture to assure them, without 
hesitation, if they will but favour us 
with an account of their intention, and 
cause records of the transaction when 
executed, to be authenticated, and care- 
N. B. Ladies who 
do not chuse to be metamorphosed into 
Swans, must settle this point before 
they quit the British shores. 


At the southern extremity of the island 


fully transmitted. 


the foot of a perpendicular rock. The 

walls are covered with inscriptions, some 

of them belonging to tombs hollowed in 

the solid rock. Among those the traveller 

may notice is one that relates a singular 

anecdote. A captain of a merchant vessel 

belonging to the Greek islands of the Ar- 
chipelago caused his remains to be brought 
to one of these tombs, which he had pre- 
viously prepared. The sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, engraved under his own eyes, in the 

Greek language, but in Syriac characters, 
in substance contained this notice, “ that 
any one of his countrymen sufficiently 
versed in languages to read the present in- 
s:ription was to remove the stone, when 
in the tomb he would find two hundred 
sequins destined for him.” The ins¢rip- 
tion remained long unnoticed, when about 
twenty years ago a young Greek Morean 
returning from Vienna, where he had per- 
formed his studies, touched at the port of 
St. Theodore, and having decyphered the 
inscription, dug out the sum. He then en- 


and about 25 miles S. W. of St. Maura is i I iginal notic 

‘ : graved the translation of the original notice 
Cape Dukato, anciently called Leucas. It | below it, and affixed his name, bis country, 
was on the extreme point of this promon- | and a declaration of his having fulfilled 


tory and on a steep and threateving rock, | ¢ 


he conditions imposed, all which is still 


that the celebrated temple of Leucadia | extant. 
once stood, where unhappy lovers CAME 10 | 


cure themselves of a fruitless passion, and | 
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the spot on which Sappho met with the 
end of her life as well as the close of her 
misfortunes. This formidable promontory 
is still venerated by the lonians, nor does 
any nayigator now yenture to pass it, 
without throwing into the sea a piece of 
money as an expiatory offering. From 


8vo. pp. 63. Taylor and Hessey, Lon- 
don. 1816. 
Tue writer informs us, that “ the 


folowing Poem is founded ona beautiful 
Scotch ballad, which was procured from 


this cape to the northern point of Cepha-| » young girl of Galloway, who delighted 
the in preserving the romantic songs of her 
's OF! country. Nothing can be finer than the 


canoes made out of a single trunk of a tree, 


fancy and pathos of the original ; from 


and, for that reason, calied by the lonians, 
mouoxilon, This small vehicle is extreme- the necessity, however, of changing the 
scene, little, if any, of the imagery of 


ly convenient for the interior navigation of 
these seas ; and by this means the cruising 
of an enemy's squadron has never been 


the old ballad could be retained.” Now, 
we wish with all our hearts that this 


able to prevent the communication of the | gentleman had favoured us with a copy 


islands with each other. 
The following story appears to us to 


of the original ; partly for the purpose 
of preserving so valuable a piece of an- 


be sufliriently singular to deserve inser- | tiquity ; and partly for the purpose of 


tion, We would add, that, no doubt, 
it is (or rather has been) by such sto- 
ries coming to the ears of the Turks 


that they have taken up the notion of | piece. 


treasures being hid in sepulchres; and 
that all Europeans come among them, 


for the purpose of decyphering inscrip- 


solving a doubt,. whieh has arisen in 
our mind, whether the change of scene 


has not been fatal to the costume of the 


If we are not mistaken the power of 
these, as of all other Water Nymphs, 
is limited to the limpid streams im 
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which they abide: to bring them on 
land is to deprive them of their attrac- 
tions, and completely contrary to or- 
thodox mythology. If, indeed, the 
t original justifies this departure froin the 
antient laws of northern faith and poe- 
try, we cannot but submit; but unless 
: the case be very clear indeed, we deem 
7. this variation a fatal objection. More- 
i} over, this writer describes the fect of 
i this alluring being, her vest, white as 
snow, nor has he forgot her mirror. 
| We are afraid, that we must here again 


call him to order; for though Naiads 
may undoubtedly differ from mermaids, 
as inhabiting rivers and brooks rather 
than the ocean, yet the tail part of these 
creatures is always piscine, and feet, 
we never read of, till in this poem. 


Mermaids and their kindred were 
usually seen as signs of misfortune, but 
especially to those who ventured to put 

the smallest confidence in their promises. 
Says an ancieut chronicler, speaking of 
a ship at sea, 


Then up an’ cam a mermaid, 
: Wi’ a siller cup in her han’; 
¥ “ Sail on, sail on, my gude Scotch lords, 
| For ye sune will see dry lan’.” 
‘ 


“ Awa, awa, ye wild woman, 
Aw’ let your fleechin be ; 

For, sen your face we’ve seen the day, 
Dry lan’ we'll never see.” 


The most remarkable particular in 
the whole history of this species, is the 
endowment of voice and song; as this 
cannot possibly have its prototype in 
nature, since all fishes are mute, it seems 
to point to some allegorical origin. 


The antiquary perceives that this 
subject furnishes an occasion for ample 
display of learning: he recollects the fa- 
ble not in the north, only ; but as far 
back as the syrens of Homer.—We hold 
: our band: to pursue the theme is not 
our purpose ; but, we wish to sliew how 
} easily when one fault is committed an- 

other foliows, Lord Hubert and his 
page were journeying towards the resi- 
i cence of Angeleyne, who is to be his 
lordship’s bride to-morrow, the way 
was green, luxuriant, adorned with 
roses, as a lover’s way eught to be, when 
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Lord Hubert look'd forth ;—say, what hath 

caaght 
The lustre of his large dark eye? —_, 
Is it the form he hath lov’d and sought? 
Or is it some vision bis fancy hath wrought? 
He cannot pass it by. 

It rises from the bank of the bruok, 

And it comes along with au angel look ; 

Its vest is like snow, and its hand is as fair, 

Its brow seems a mingling of sunbeam and air, 

Aud its eyes so meek, which the glad tear 
laves, 

Are like stars beheld soften’d in summér 
waves ; 

The lily hath left a light on its feet, 

And the smile on its lip is passingly sweet ; 

It moves serene, but it treads not the earth ;— 

Is it a lady of mortal birth ? 

Down o'er her shoulders her yellow hair flows, 

And her neck through its tresses divinely 
glows ; 

Calm in her hand a mirror she brings, 

And shesleeks her loose locks, and gazes, and 


sings. 


This beauty thus accidentally met, 
prevails over the loyalty of the chival- 
rous knight ; and though warned by his 
page of his danger and ruin, if be in- 
dulges his sudden passion, he leaps off 
his horse, and joins the lady company, 


She allows him to take liberties with 
her, which do not very well become a 
deity of the cool stream; she invites 
him; and what she promises are sufti- 
ciently out of character for a water- 
nymph. Instead of being pearly grot- 
toes, and gems, and water productions, 
they are lilies, flowers in general, the 
notes of birds, and other enjoyments, 
for which Lord Hubert had no need to 
seek the secret places of the brook, 


“ She spake to him with a smile, 
“ Oh! come, and we will hurry now 
“ To a noble crystal pile; 
“ Where the waters all o'er thee like music 
shall flow, 
“ And the lilies shall cluster around thy brow. 
“ We'll arise, my love! when morning dew 
“Ts on the rose leaf, soft and new ; 
“ We'll sit upon the tawny grass, 
And catch the west. winds as they pass ; 
“ And list the wild birds while they sing, 
“ Aud kiss to the water’s murmuring. 
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“ Thou shalt gather a flower, and I will 
wear it, 

« Tl flnd the wild bee’s nest, and thou shalt 
share it ; 

* Thou shalt catch the bird, and come smiling 
to me, 


© And I'll clasp its wing, and kiss it for thee ; 

“ Aud oft thy arm shall be round my waist, 

“ And my hand on thy shoulder shall gently 
be plac'd. 

* Thou shalt sleep mid my golden hair, 

“ Which shall shadow thine eyelids fair; 

‘© Thine arms shall enwreathe my ivory furm, 

All nestling near thee, white and warin ; 


1 will not sleep, uuless thou’rt beside me, 


“ Here is the ring, now peace betide me ; 

“ T take thy heart,—thou wilt not dissemble ; 

«* Follow my steps,—the dews shall not trem- 
ble.” ~ 


On the lady glided slow, 

Her feet on the grass left a moonlight glow ; 
On she went close to the water's side, 

With a quiet, undulating pride. 

Unable to resist the enchantress, 
Lord Hubert follows her into the stream, 
which parted to make him way, and 
closed his career upon earth, 

We have taken this opportunity to 
enforce the necessity of accurate ac- 
quaintance with all the bearings of 
poems professing imitation. The poet 
has laboured his song; has called up 
some mighty pretty ideas; has spared 
no pains, and really displays some ge- 
nius ; but all is vitiated by a defective 
maintenance of character. 


The Search, and other Poems. By 
J. Edmeston, jun. 12mo. pp. 108. Con- 
der, London. 1817. 


TuHeEReE are two things which usually 
give us pleasure in the perusal of modern 
poetry ; the first is the decency gene- 
rally preserved by those who aspire after 
“a Poet’s glorious name.” The pro- 
portion of Anacreontic, Bacchanalian, 
and ludicrous song writers, is not, so far 
as we know, increased; we go further, 
and hope it is diminished. The second 
cause of our pleasure is, that the line 
of mediocrity is raised much higher 
than we remember it, and the superior 
knowledge and taste of the day, really 


The Search and other Poems. 


does command the production of verses 
superior to those which formerly were 
pronounced something better than tole- 
rable. Poets ennobled by natural talent, 
are the first of their. kind, as before; 
Poets who rank below them in power, 
yet attain an elevation that formerly 
would have distinguished them. 


The moral part of these remarks ap- 
plies to this little volume, certainly. We 
assure ourselves that the writer would 
no more lend himself to a breach of good 
morals in verse, than to highway rob- 
bery; aud so far, it is fairly commend- 
able. The poetry might, no doubt, 
have displayed more of what is called 
fire ; but, the youth of the author must 
not be overlooked, All are not poets of 
the first order at once: Dryden’s early 
performances are poor enough ; as are 
those of many others who afterwards 
ripened into well deserved celebrity. — 
Perhaps, we are best pleased with the 
smaller poems in the volume; but as a 
specimen of that which gives a title to 
the whole, we subjoin the following : 


There is a calm, the poor in Spirit know, 

That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe ; 

There is a peacc, that dwells within the breast, 

When all without is stormy and distrest ; 

There is a light, that glids the darkest hour, 

When dangers thicken, and when troubles 
low'r: 

That calm to faith, and hope, and love is 
given— 

That peace remains when all beside is riven— 

That light shines down to man, direct from 
heaven, 


RELIGION, wanderer! only can bestow, 
The all of Happiness that’s felt below ; 
To the mistrustful eye no God is seen, 
No higher power appears to rule the scene ; 
Hence all is doubt, anxiety, and fear, 
If danger threaten, or if grief be near : 
While the believer every danger braves, 
Trusts his light bark, nor fears the threat’ning 
waves ; 
And, when the tempest seems to overwhelm, 
Faith views a Providence direct the helm. 


They are not truly happiest, who seem 
The gay inhabitants of pleasure’s beam : 
Oft, it is true, upon th’ unworthy head, 
Blessings appear in rich luxuriance shed, 
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As theugh some all-eommanding voice had 
cried— 

« Here let prosperity and joy abide ; 

Riches await him, honours wreathe his brow, 

Fortune and good to him obedient bow ; 

Pleasure be ever present here, and pay 

‘Phy smile unvarious and thy brightest ray ; 

Leave nothing yet to be desir'd by him, 

But fill his cup of gladness to the brim.” 


The minor poems are not without me- 
rit: we select one or two for the satis- 
faction of our readers : 


THE EOLIAN HARP. 


Minstrel, what mines of hidden lore 
Are subjected to thy controul? 
Who led thy prying spirit o'er 
The secret walks of all the soul ? 
Breathe, minstrel, o’er my ravished ear, 
Thy brightest, and thy saddest strain ; 
Thy smiles in lovely forms appear, 
Thy tears are luxury, not pain. 


Tis thine, light Fancy’s feet to bear, 
Where the delighted spirit roves, 
In dreams that float on southern air, 
Like fleecy clouds o'er Paphian groves. 
’Tis thine to breathe a sadder strain, 
To bid the tears of sorrow flow ; 
Thou art all-powerful to complain, 
And lull the mind in trance of woe. 


That note that swelled so full and bold, 
Spoke knight, and tournament, and war; 

Keep, moat, and bastion, tower, aud hold, 
The rapt imagination saw. 

But, falling in this gentler tone, 
The magic pile asunder reft ; 

High tower and gorgeous hall have flown, 
The spell-bouud maid alone is left. 


That summer note that sports along, [gay ; 
Speaks all that’s bright, and warm, and 
Methinks I see a shepherd throng 
Rejoicing on a morn of May. 


And this sweet melancholy sound, 

From some chill lonely convent given ; 
Where holy maids, the altar round, 

Offer celestial hymas to heaven. 


Thy chords to Fancy’s eye display, 

As various as the notes they weave, 
The glories of the noon-tide day, 

Or langour of departing eve. 


The incorrectness of the sounds of 
this instrument, displaying to Fancy’s 
eye, is so obvious, that we wonder the 
author did not correct it, in Paicy’s 
ear the notes of this species of Harp, 
thrills a thousand expressive vibrations, 
and extremely amusing it is, to sit and 
listen to them, under the influence of 
Poetic reverie, We have usually found, 
however, that they incline to melancho- 
ly, against which, if it were not the 
fashion of the day, we should protest 
strongly. 

The poem intitled Echoes has a va- 
riety and novelty in it, that is pleasing. 
The subject’ might be branched out in- 
to so many divisions, philosophical, mo- 
ral, natural, magical, eredible, and in- 
credible, that we rather wonder it has 
not furnished a theme for a more studied 
poem. Many of Cowper's themes are 
not half so promising; and at this time, 
when the theory of Acoustics is suffici- 
ently well understood, much novelty 
might be introduced with good effect. 
We give this writer’s poem as we find it. 


ECHOES. 


We, the myriad born of Sound, 
Where the sweetest spots are found, 
Over sea, over land, 
An iavisible band, 
Sport all creation round and round ; 
We love not the plain, 
Nor the sky-bounded main, 
Nor delight in the region of ether to reign , 
But enraptured we dwell 
ln the wood or the dell, 
And an age-hullowed vak is a favourite cell : 
And a hi!ly clump, or a rocky shure, 
We foot full merrily o’er and o'er. 


Gay on Andalusian fields, 
Purple with autumnal sun ; 
When the grape its harvest yields, 
When the summer toil is done ; 
Linked in rustic dance appear 
Spanish maid and cavalier ; 
Light they lead the dance along, 
Heart to heart, and hand in hand 
Mirth and merriment and song, 
Castanet and saraband : 
Then upon a neighbouring bill 
Bands of echoes lurking still, 
Spring from ambush, dance.aud play, 
Lightly, merrily as they. 
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When the evening's magic power 
Tips with gold the heather flower, 
Aud all the plain delights the eye 
With setting sunbeam’s warmest dye ; 
When along the silent grove 
Meditation loves to rove ; 
All is sleeping, all is mute, 

Save the warbling, dying strain, 

Seeming sweetly to complain, 
Breathing from the shepherd's flute ; 
Then, if chance the cadeuce fall 
On some tower or abbey wall, 
Oi, how lightly echoes bear 

A fainter strain 

Away again, 
And melt it geutly into air! 


Seated by a dripping well, 
When a cavern spans it round, 
Many an echo loves to dwell, 
Listening to the liquid sound : 
Since the driplets first begun, 
She hath told them one by one ; 
Day and night her siation kept, 
Never slumbered, never slept ; 
But, as drop by drop they die, 
Each she pays a single sigh, 
A momentary elegy. 


Often, seated on the shore, 
We love to mock the ocean's rear ; 
Often, at the break of dawn, 
We curol to the huntsmau’s horn ; 
Oft, at evening in the dale, 
On feet of air we steal along, 
Listening to the shepherd's tale, 
Or warbling to the shepherd's song : 
Half the charms that music knows 
To our mellowing power she owes ; 
But for us the sounds would fly 
Harsh, unmodulated hy, 
And reft of half their melody. 


Odes, and other Poems. 
Neele. 12mo. pp. 144. 
Go. London. 1316. 
We are afraid after all our endeavours 

to stand first at the top of the mode that 

we are but unfashionable critics, That 
our young men should amuse their va- 
cant hours with poetry none can refuse ; 
but from the subjects on which they 
display the powers of their imagination, 


it might be thought that the present 


By Henry 


Sherwood and 


Odes and other Poems. 
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was a day of mere melancholy, of abso- 
late dismals. Fashion leads them; and 
of this we complam. Many a young 
gentleman who never knew what it was 
to sleep out of his own bed, indulges 
his fancy in depicting the distresses of 
the sailor, the hard fare, and difficult 
operations of the soldier, He never 
knew sickness; but if the plague of 
Marseilles or of Athens strikes him as 
a pathetic subject; he turns to a few 
authors, makes bimself master of the 
principal facts, and his harp is imme- 
diately tuned to woe. 

Now we do not mean to deny the sym- 
pathetic power of the poetical mind. 
Genius is not confined to one view of a 
subject, nor to the description of that 
only which has passed under observation. 
Genius personates as well as personities, 
at pleasure; and feels as well as perso- 
hates, sometimes powerfully. But this 
requires caution ; for it may be strongly 
suspected, that over-exertion of the 
mental faculties, sympathy among them, 
may oceasionally induce disease, It is 
well known, that after the conclusion of 
his Clarissa, Richardsea could hardly 
stand without the assistance of his cane, 
which he concealed with one haved under 
his coat. His sympathy with imagimary 
distress had affected bis nervous system, 
which realized it too strengly. 

We are unwilling to allude to Kirk 
White, as an instance of the same power, 
but are net unwilling to caution the 
poetical youth of our day, generally 
against following fashion too far. If 
they will not take advice from experi- 
enced but confessedly, in this respect 
unfashionable critics, they must take 
the cousequences, we have discharged 
our duty. 

Mr. Neele, who is a young gentle- 
man of great promise, has comprized in 
his first book, an Ode to Time,—to 
to Hope,—to Memory,—to Horror,—to 
Despair,—to the Moon. What possible 
scenes ef horror can fleat before bis 
eyes, exceeds our surmise ;—atid as to 
Despair—leave that to worn out age, 
and perishing inability: here it must 
be the work of imagination alone. 


With Time a young man has as much 
to do as an elder one; with Hope much 
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more, We insert as a specimen of Mr. | The friends he lov'd, the tales he told, 
N’s. poetica! powers the first of these | The very fields are growing old, 
Odes. It speaks, at once, to the heart, And cheerless all appears ; 
and is creditable to his abilities. While he himself is fading fast, 
! 
ODE TO TIME. Aud death (deliverer!) comes at last. 


Vv. 

A few more lays be sung and o’er, 

The hand is cold, the harp anstrung ; 
The hand that swept shall sweep no more, 

The harp that rang no more be rung. 
The sun that warm’d the minstrel’s heart, 
And kindred fervour would impart, 

Then gleams upon his sod ; 
The breeze that used around him wave, 
Shakes the lorn thistle o’er his grave, 

But cannot wake the clod: 
Tir’d uature nestles in the shroud, 
Tho’ requiem winds are piping loud. 


Inexorable King ! thy sway 
Is fix’d on firm but cruel might ; 
Tt rolls indeed the radiant day, 
But sinks it soon in deepest night : 
It bids the little flow’ret spring, 
But while it waves its elfin wing, 
Its fleeting glories go ; 
It suffers hope to dance a while, 
Nursing the fondling’s fatal smile, 
That tears may faster flow : 
And only bids fair beauty bloom, 
At last to blast it in the tomb. 


II. 
Tyrant! he changes every scene, 
While he himself remains the same ; 
Old grow the young, and grey the green, 
And cold and cheeriless the fame. 
With arrow keen he pierces all, 
Nor stays to see the sufferer fall, 


From among the minor poems, we 
select one, the turn of which is pretty 
enough. The writer has witnessed, what 
he expresses ; and the verses are written 
ex antno. There is nothing more 
pleasant, than to live in good name and 
repate with neighbours, and the world ; 

But wings his way alone : perhaps, uothiug more extravagant than 
Oft too he questions fierce aud high, the desire of some men after post- 
And while we pause to make reply, humous fame. 

The visitor is flown : LOVE OF FAME. 

We only mark the change he brings, Why do we love thee, Fame? thou art not 
And hear the rushing of his wings, sweet, 
ie If sweetness dwell with softness and repose ; 

Oh! he has many borne away, Thou art not fai, if beauty be replete 

Who seem’d not meant to go so soon, With peace and tenderness, and ease from 
Who might have hop'd for closing day, WOES 5 

But fel! before th’ approach of noon. | Thoa art not faithful, for thy power and flame 
Scarce had their fame been whisper’d round To fierce extremes the maddening votary 
Before its shrill and mournful sound urge, [claim, 

Was whistling o’er their tomb ; And oft the winds that should his bliss pro- 
Scarce did the laurel ‘gin to grow Swell but the chorus of his funeral dirge : 
Around each early honoured brow, Yet we do love thee—love thee till the blood 

Before its grateful bloom Wasted for thee, fursakes the heart thy 
Was changed to cypress sear and brown, shrine ; 

Whose garlands mock the head they crown, | Till happiness is past, and toil withstood, 

And life itself poured idly forth—for thine 
av. Is that mysterious witchery that beguiles 

Some linger on forlorn, till life The soul it stabs, and murders while it smiles. 

Becomes a oad they jong to leave ; 


The aged finds its folly tife, It has been observed, that those who 

That flatters only to deceive. run after Fame seldom, or never, over- 

The tree beneath whose cooling shade take her ; while those whom she fol- 

His youthful limbs were blithely laid, lows enjoy their heart’s content. We 

Sinks with the weight of years: advise Mr. N. to wait the Goddess’s 
approach, 
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The Histery of Norway, from the earliest 
Times. By G. L. Baden, LL.D. ; and 
from the Union of Calmar, by Baron 
Holberg, Translated from the Danish, 
and continued to the present Time, by 
A. Anderson Felborg, Author of a 
Your in Zealand, &c. 8vo. pp. 332, 
price 7s. Bumpus, 1817. 


The early period of Norwegian annals 
is enveloped in obscurity, like that of al- 
most every remote national history: but 
the powerful, successful, and reiterated 
armaments with which it attacked and 
oftentimes overcame its southern neigh- 
bours, prove that country to have possess- 
ed a degree of political organization and 
superiority, of which a suecession of 
events, principally civil wars, have gra- 
dually deprived it. 

Of its earliest history the Author says, 

We look in vain for any real historical in- 
formation concerning our ancestors in the 
writers of the civilized nations of those days. 
‘These were the Greeks and Romans, whase 


historians sometimes mention the country, 


and the babitations of the Northera nations. 
But, upon a more intimate aequaintance 


with these writers, we may convince uut- 


selves, that their,accounts of the Northern 
regions are as unconnected, perplexed, and 
unintelligible, as those which we receive 
from tradition, and that they are not unfre- 
quently manifestly erroneous. |p. 2, 

As the stream of time prec? sds, we 
gradually obtain surer and more ‘cupi- 
ous sources of information, and the ma- 
terials thus obtained are arranged under 
the following heads : 

The History of Norway. — Kings and 
Regents of Norway —Tlre Constitution of 
Norway.—Laws and Administration of Jus- 
tice—The Military Art.—Trade, and the 
Means of Sabsistence.—Manners and Cus- 
toms.—Scientific Knowledge iu Norway.— 
State of Religion, &c. &c. 

To these heads of information suc- 
ceeds the History of Norway, from the 
Union of Calmar, 1397, to its Union 
with Denmark in 1660, and its sub- 
sequent incorporation with Sweden in 
1814. 

It is not our intention to enter in- 
-to a detail of wars, intestine commo- 
tions, assassinations, and intrigues with 
whieh this history abounds as much as 
Vol.V. Lir.Pas. 29. N.S. Fee, 1817, 
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the annals of other countries ; but a few 
extracts shall suffice, relative to such 
subjects of general interest as these pages 
present. 

Speaking of the ancient constitution 
of Norway, after noticing the limited 
power of the kings, 


It was in public assemblies held in the 
Open air, in groves, valleys, aud by sacred 
springs, that all the people met to settle the 
public affairs, and see justice administered 
in their private contentions. Here the King 
sat on a throne, a stone elevated a little 
above the rest, surrounded by his military 
attendants; opposite to him sat the Earls, 
the Herser, and the Langmand, surrounded 
by their domestics. All around stood the 
people, who, though subject to laws, were 
yet free. The business of the king was first 
proposed by the Staller, then that of the 
people by the Lavmand, and lastly all pri- 
vate matters were settled. The people were 
not afraid of the sight of the King, whose 
pride it was that he governed a free people, 
who, by {the clangour of arms, as was the 
well-known custom of the ancients, made 
known their displeasure, as well as their 
approbation of the subject discuseed. 

All classes of the people, the citizens and 
peasants, as well as the ‘most opulent indi- 
viduals io the highest rauks of society, were 
equally entitied to speak and vote in these 
public assemblies. p. 45, 46. 


Among these ancient officers, the Lang- 
mand was rather the officer of the people than 
of the Prinee. He appears to have been the 
speaker, and defender of the people against 
the Prince and the nobles; without his pre- 
sence, therefore, no public assembly could 
be held. The influence of the Langmand 
was particularly strong in settling public 
disputes, and his decisions on such occa- 
sions had generally the authority of law; for 
this reason seme of our antiqnaries have at- 
tributed to this officer the right of giving 
laws, which however no doubt only consist- 
ed in the right which his office and his 
knowledge of the law gave him to collect, 
expound, and to proclaim his own decisions, 
and those of his predecessors, as rules wore 
thy of being adhered to. p. 48, 49. 


Among officers of consequence we must 
reckon the To/v Mand, (twelve men,) so 
well known in ancient times: but we must 
make a distinction between those who were 
judges and assistants of the King in settling 
private disputes—those who were only arbi- 
trators and fellow-witnesses, and finally the 
representatives of the people, at the transac- 
tions of the public business of the kingdom. 
p. 50. 

The King could only propose a law, but 
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it remained with tle people to pags it, or to 
confirm with the authority of a law any cus- 
tom which was proposed with that view. 
Oa the contrary, it was'the King’s business 


to maintain and look to the execution of 


laws which he himself was bound to obey. 


Tt is & common question—how far the 
judiciary power of the king wn Norway, and 
the North in general, extended. The ques- 
tion is difficult to answer in respect to the 
middle ages, and still more so when it con- 
cerns earlier times, which ate so deficient in 
\storical memorials. It therefore remains 
nacertain, whether the king was the supreme 
Judge over the private contentions of the 
people, or whether he only took care that 
the twelve men who were the proper judges, 
sould in their verdicts follow the received 
customs, and, when there was any dispute 
about the custom, to pass a final decision 
from what appeared most just: but what 
rules, where there was no custom, or what 
custom, where there were many, had the 
king to follow in his decisions? or what ef- 
fect had his final judgment, or was it really 
decisive? These and many similar ques- 
tions may be started on the present occa- 
sion, and may be speciously answered by 
conjectures, but by conjectures grounded 
upoo data which are drawn-from later, not 
our earliest history.’ p. 55, 56. 


Even as late as the fourteenth century 
we find that, 

The duties of a king of Nor®ay were the 
same in this period as they had always been. 
The king was etill obliged to travel through 
the country, in order to bold assemblies, 
and a regard for the right and administra- 
tion of justice was still subject of praise for 
a king. Erik, the priest-hater, and even the 
young minor, king Oluf, were praised for 
Uiew attention to. the administration of jus- 
tice, It was. stl the general beliet, that 
every Subject, without regard to rank or 
station, ought to have free access to. his 
king. thud, therefore, in the Hirdskraae, 
or Court-laws of king Magaus Layebeeter, 
an acknowledgment honourable aud worthy 
of a kiog, that a king ought to talk with 
every person. p. 228. 

The reader will recognise in the fol- 
lowing extract, a custom strikingly simi- 
far to that which Walter Scott has em- 
pidyed with such poetical effect in bis 
* Lady of the Lake.” 

Every man who was free and of full age 
aways woul armed, 

Nor were proper regulations wanting in 
a2 avy sudden war, to as- 
semble the armed inhabitants of the whole 
country. AS a security against piratical 
winch were then frequent, they bad 
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raised upon the eminences near the see- 
coast watch-lights or fires, which were light- 
el as soon ag a piratical ship was observed. 
To collect the people from the interior of 
the country, they made use of message-rods 
(Rudstikke,) winch was conveyed from house 
to house. p. 61, 62. 

The general similarity of all uncivi- 
lized nations is exemplified in the fol- 
lowing extracts, which might be sup- 
posed to be a copy of one of our naviga- 
tor’s journals describing any of the South 
Sea Islands. 


From the earliest youth these people were 
brome up and trained in those exercises 
which were conducive to strength of body 
and courage, provided they were not de- 
formed. e deformed were put to death 
as soon as they were born. The others, on 
the contrary, were immediately either put 
into a heap of snow or into the coldest wa- 
ter. Nurses and cradles, known only in 
enlightened ages, were unknown in ancient 
times, Without any farther care than was 
absolutely necessary, children taught them- 
selves to walk by creeping naked on the 
ground, which was either entirely bare, or 
covered with leaves, and the tender shoots 
of trees, Searcely were they able to walk, 
before they were obliged to tind themselves 
food by hunting and fishing. Instead of 
schools of education they empleyed them- 
selves im hardy exercises, which rendered 
the body flexible. Thus educated, the youth 
of the ancient North were, when twelve 
years of age, already able to ge to war. 
Sometimes at an earlier period they shewed 
their courage by killing some ravenous beast, 
of which Norway now has many, but had 
many more in aucient times. 

Their simple mode of life corresponded 
‘to their hardy education. Sinalf ind wretch- 
ed hats made of wood, without any floor, 
thatched with turf, and with openings or 
doors so low that they could not enter them 
without stooping, were the common habita- 
tions. A bule in the roof received the 
smoke ascending trom the fire-place, and 
avother hole in the watl admitted the light. 
The five-place chiungey, ov, as it was called, 
the hearth, (Brandstenen,) was uv the midst 
of the house. Around it the parents of the 
family, the ebildren, the servants, and ia 
short all the people of the house, indiseriint- 
nately extended themselves duriag the wic- 
ter. p. 72, 73, 

The foliowing might be deemed ax 
equally correct picture of the Foulaks, 
Mandingoes, or Ashantees, 

Slavery in the North bad, as every where 
else, its ongin partly in voluptary submis- 
sion, pastiy in compuleon. Yet the frst 
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mode of acquiring the absolute d¥sposal of a 
human being, must have been very rare, 
since the manners of the ancient Norwe- 
giane were scarcely so corrupted, that any 
persons could be found who would volun- 
tarily resign their freedom and_ property. 
Nor was the condition of the times such, 
that necessity could have compelled many 
to sell themselves as slaves War, piracy, 
erimes, aud finally birth, on the contrary, 
were the usual causes of slavery. It is ge- 
nerally assumed, that the condition of slaves 
among our ancestors was better than among 
many others, although civilized nations 
Those who were slaves by birth, and who 
were placed upon small parcels of land be- 
jonging to their lords, probably enjoyed con- 
siderable comfort and liberty ; but agreeably 
to customs, which were adopted as laws, the 
condition of every slave was entirely de- 
pendent on the arbitrary will of his lord. 
The slaves likewise enjoyed none of the pri- 
vileges of free men, not even the respect 
due to humanity. Nay, the slaves were 
deemed incapable of participating in the 
happiness of another lite, unless they burnt 
themselves to death on the funeral piles of 
their decessed masters. p. 85, 86. 


The Orientals are.celebrated for their 
apothegms. and pithy sayings. These 
northern hordes were not unacquainted 
with this species of information, 


The morality of our forefatners was con- 
tained in riddles and proverbs, To be able 
to propose in company one or more riddles, 
which those present were unable to solve, 
was considered as a distinguishing mark of 
genius. It is recorded of Odin that he pro- 
posed twenty such questions to, the king 
Heidrick, who was otherwise an ingenious 
man, which he was unable to solve. In the 
Havamal, as it was called, we should find 
the language of our old forefathers, if we 
could but be convinced of its antiquity. It 
is more certain that most of the proverbs 
vow in use were ancient rules of morality, 
koown and followed by vur fathers, as far 
as their rude condition could admit of any 
moral doctrine. 1} shall here adduce some 
rales from the Huavamal as specimens. 
“ Hast thou a sincere friend, trouble him 
aot too much ,”-—* Grass grows not upon 
the highway The best man has his 
faults, the worst his good side ;"—* Trust 
uo coquette; her heart is like a wheel, and 
in her breast lies deceit ;’—** Forbearance 
maintains friendship ;’—“ Do you suspect 
a person, who would have you imagine he is 
your friend, and you wish to gain some ad- 
vautage, think but half, talk like a friend, 
and-seturn dissimulaion for dissimulation.” 


89, 90. 


The work terminates with a succinct 
account of the short campaign which 
united Norway to Sweden. 

The work in general possesses a con- 
siderable degree of interest, and the atten- 
tive reader will find himself repaid by its 
perusal, 


Cursory Remarks on the Physial and 
Moral History of the Human Species, 
and its connections with surrounding 
Agency. By L. S. Boyne. 8vo. pp. 
378. Price 10s, 6d. 


This subject is most interesting to the 
world at large, and the reader who sits 
down to peruse the Volume, has a right 
to expect instruction intermingled with 
entertainment. Mr. Boyne has certainly 
combined a number of remarks into one 
series ; but he confesses in his Preface, 
that ‘“‘ he claims no merit; he has fur- 
nished nothing new; he has merely 
thrown together in a familiar shape a 
number of facts in nature, that cannot 
be instructive to the Learned, but may 
operate as introductive of further inquiry 
among Genera) Readers-” 

Whether this is all that he ought to 
have done, is another question. To abridge 
and concentrate the contents of extensive 
works of learning is a very useful service 
to the Public; to communicate the know- 
ledge contained in scarce books, or books 
in, foreign languages, confers obligation 
on readers not privileged to peruse them ; 
but, we do not discover any attempt of 
that kind in the present volume, although 
the opportunity was extremely favour- 
able for such an intention, and the late 
interruption of our intercourse with the 
Continent would have justified the excr- 
tien. 

We were rather surprised to find the 
prior half of the volume engrossed by 


remarks on the solar system—the theory 
the earth—the elements—vegetables 
| —insects—fish—&c. &e. We should 
jhave thought, that any person compee 
‘tent to the perusal of a work on the Phy~ 
‘sical and Moral History of Man, must 
‘be too well acquainted with these and 
‘many other introductory principles of 
general knowledge, to wish to meet them 
here. Wedirect our attention, therefore, 
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to the proper subject of the work, the 
history and character of man. The fol- 
lowing may be taken as a favourable spe- 
cimen of Mr. Boyne’s performance. 


Association is that law of the human un- 
derstanding, by which 'several ideas, sensa- 
tions, and motions, are so united, that each 
one, on its excitement, shall call up all the 
rest. This law was first noticed by Mr. 
Locke ; but subsequent writers have extend- 
ed its operation to most of the phenomena 
of the mind. It has most extensive influence 
over all the movements of the Thinking-fa- 
culty. There is hardly any idea but what 
Las, from association, some other so linked 
to it, that they are almost inseparable ; it is 
this law which yives Language its great force 
and utility ; ideas are associated with cer- 
tain words; the mention of the word calls 
up instantly in the mind a vivid and forcible 
impression of the thing expressed : for im- 
stance, speak of a Judge, and immediately 
a lively picture of him occurs to the mind, 
attiged in the usual costume of his oflice : 
speak of a church, and instantly the imagn- 
nation bodies forth to our view the building, 
with the minister, the congregation, the 
church-yard, and all the appendages. Until 
very lately, the smell of an orange never 
failed to call to my mind one of the London 
Theatres, where this fruit is usualky so much 
handed about, aud where the smell, in con- 
sequence, becomes so familiar; and I never 
drink lemonade without thinking involunta- 
rily of the climate of the West [udies,where 
I have so eagerly quenched my thirst with 
this beverage. Every individual may recol- 
lect similar associations in his own experi- 
ence. This faculty of Association is of use 
in obtaining most of our information upon 
every branch of science. It is the basis of 
the use of language both oral and written. 
The combinauons’of abstract ideas, consti- 
tute all our knowledge in science and litera- 
ture. In reciting a poem, or in going over a 
piece of music, the assistance of Associa- 
tion is very conspicuous ; if the person is 
at a loss, meution the first words, or tune 
the first few sounds, and the performer recol- 
jects successively all the rest. Indeed it is 
by the continued association of succeediug 
parts that we gain all our learning and know- 
edge in every branch of artand science. A 
few very striking instances of the operation 
ot his law are generally quoted as demonstra- 
tive of its extraordinary wfluence. The well- 
known effects, for instance, of national music, 
hence a particular tune (le rance de vaches ) 
bas infused among a whole regiment of Swiss 
soldiers in foreign pay an invincible desire 
of returning home. Capt. King, an his 
at w miserable but on the banks o 
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Awatska, met with an old, half-worn pewter 
spoon, with the word London stamped upon 
it ; this trifling incident he records, “ in gra- - 
titude for the many pleasant thoughts, anx- 
ious hopes, and tender remembrances it ex- 
cited.” 

This faculty of Association is primarily 
implanted ; it is interwoven in the texture 
of our minds; it is the Parent of Habit, the 
fountain of all those pleasing sensations that 
spring from local causes and circumstances, 
and the companion of all those feelings that 
constitute the rationality and felicity of man 
in the whole history of his progress. Each 
individual looks back with tender remem- 
brance to the hours, the places, and the as- 
sociates, where the world first dawned on 
his mental energies. In the voyage of life, 
he seems to draw a lengthened chain from 
this innocent, this lovely region; to which 
the aged mind ever reverts with pleasure and 
complacency. ‘The recollection of the playful 
sports of childhood solace the imagination 
and the memory in the evening of life, as if 
Man, hke a Plant, was physically attached 
to the spot on which he blossomed. 


The work concludes with general re- 
marks onthe human structure and con- 
dition— Progressive course of human ex- 
istence—The immortality of the soul— 
Christian morals. 


‘LITERARY REGISTER. 
PL OL OL OL 
Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 

Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 

particulars of works in hand, or published, for 

insertion (gratis) in this department of the 
work. 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Captain Beaufort’s Description of the 
Remains of Antiquity on the South Coast of 
Asia Minor, is now in the press. 

BIBLIOGRAFHY. 

On the 1st of February will be publishes, 
in an octavo volume ot 650 pages, price 6s, 
in boards, 2 General Catalogue of a very 
extensive Collection of Old Books, in the 
Ancient and Modern Languages, and va- 
rious Classes of Literature; comprising se- 
veral valuable Itbrartes, and numerous ar- 
ticles of great rarity, recently purchased, 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 


Mr. Giffurd’s new edition of Juvenal will 
form two octavo volumes, and is expected 
to appear early in March, 
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Speedily will be pmblished, elegantiy 


riuted ona fine paper, in five volumes, 8vo. 

be Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. Tran- 
slated by Alexander Pope, Esq. With se- 
lect notes. Printed for the proprietors of 
Mr. Wakefield’s edition. The groundwork 
of this edition is that which which was edited 
in nine volumes by the late Rev, G. Wake- 
field. Being principally designed for| those 
who are not acquainted with the Greek lan- 
guage, great care has been taken to select 
ouly such pafts of the Commentary of Pope 
and Waketield, as may be useful to an Eng- 
lish reader, and therefore, those notes alone 
have been retained which throw a light op 
the laws, the customs, the manners, the 
characters, the historical facts, and the Sci- 
ences and Arts, which are mentioned or al- 
luded to in the Iliad and the Odyssey. To 
this edition will be added the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, translated by Parnel ; and 
the Hymn to Ceres, translated by the late 
Rev. Kichard Hole. 

The Rev. Dr, Symmons’s translation of the 
Fineid of Virgil, is nearly ready for publi- 
cation, 

J. Foster, Jun. Esq. will soon publish, 
Gatullus, with English notes, iu a. dagge- 
cimo volume. 

EDUCATION. 

An Easy Practical Introduction to Eng- 
\ish Composition, and to the tasteful Read- 
sug of Poetry, will soon issue from the press, 
under the title of Esop Modernitadlind Mo- 
ralised, in aseries of instructive tales, in- 
ceuded as reading lessons for youth, and 
followed by skeletons of the several tales, 
with leading questions and hints, consti- 
tuting a simple and easy introduction to 
Euglish composition ; besides an Appendix 
of poetic readings, with interlinear marks 
to every verse, pointing out the proper ac- 
centation and pauses, 

FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Ackermann is printing, in an impe- 
rial quarto volume, a Series of Costumes of 
the Netherlands, with descriptions in French 
and English. 

The first volume of Annals of the Fine 
Arts is just published ; containing original 
essays, correspondence relative to the fine 
arts, w view of the public exhibitious, bio- 
grapby o: eminent artists, transactions and 
occurrences of academies and societigs that 
patronize and encourage the fine arts, de- 
scriptive and critical catalogues of the most 
splendid collections of works of art in Great 
Britain, announcements of works iu baud, 
occasional poetry, names aud residences of 
the principal artists residing and practising 
in the metropolis, with the line of art they 
profess, and other matter interesting to the 
artist and amateur, 
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JURISPRUDENCE, 

Wiliiam Haslewood, Esq, barrister, is pre- 
paring a Treatise on the Office of Receiver ; 
also a Treatise on Injunctions. 

H. N. Tomlins, Esq. has in the press, the 
the Quarter Sessions. 

eorge Price, Ksq. barrister, is prepari 
Treatee on of Extents. 

J. J. Park, Esq. is preparing, a Treatise 
on the Law of Dower. 

Richard Preston, Esq. has in the press a 
Treatise of Estates ; also an edition of Shep- 
pard’s Precedent of Precedents, aud Shep- 
pard’s Touchstoue of Common Assurances, 
with notes. 


MRDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


To the press, and shortly will be published, 
Some further Observations on the subjegt 
of the proper Period for Amputating in 
Gunshot Wounds, accompanied by the offi- 
cial reports of the surgeons employed in. 
his majesty’s ships and vessels, at the late 
battle of Algiers. By A. Copland Hutch- 
ison, late surgeon to the Royal Naval flos- 
pital at Deal, &c. 

Dr. Burrows, of Gower-street, is prepar- 
ing for publication, Commentaries on Mea- 

Derangement. 
MISCELLANIES. 

Mr. Booth, treasurer to the Childwall 
Provident Institurion, wiil soon publish, a 
System of Buok-keeping, adapted solely for 
the use of Provident Lnstitutions, or Saving 
Banks. 

Nearly ready for publication, by Sarab 
Renou, the third and last volume of Village 
Conversations, containing af enquiry into 
the elements of political science, the pria- 
ciples of huinan actions, and an impartial 


Juvestigation of the sovereign yood, or the 


best interest of man. The work contains a 
classification of the various orders of the hu- 
man mind, and comprises a general survey 
of the most important subjects, combined 
with a free inquiry into the nature of good 
and evil, as connected with individwal hap- 
piness, and general well-being. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Charles But- 
ler, Esq. of Lincolu’s Ina, are printing in 
five octavo volumes. 

In a few days will be published, A Reply 
to a Letter from a Rector to his Curate, of 
the subject of the Bible Socety, by a Dea- 
con of the Church of England. 

To be published in a tew days, Apicius 
Redivivus; or, the Cook’s Oracle : contain- 
ing the art ef composing soups, sauces, and 
flavouring essences, which is made s» clear 
and easy, by the quantity of each article 
being accurately stated by weight and mea- 
sure, that every one may soon learn to dress 
adimmner as well as the most experienced 
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cook; displayed in 600 receipts, the result 
of actual experiments instituted in the 
kitchen ofa physician, for the purpose of 
composing a culinary code for the rational 
epicure, and augtnenting the alimentary en- 
jvyment of private families: combining 
economy with elegancc, saving expense to 
housekeepers, and trouble to servants. 

Mr. Nichols has nearly completed at 
press two eglemrepe Illustrations of Litera- 
ttre, consisting of memoirs and letters of 
eininent persons, who flourished in the eigh- 
teenth century, intended as a sequel to the 
Literary Anecdotes; also, a third quarto 
volume of the Biographical Memoirs of 
Hlogarth, with illustrative essays, and fifty 
plates. 

A second edition of Mr. Edgeworth’s work 
on roads and carriages, with additions, is 
now in the press. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A new weekly paper is preparing for pub- 
lication, devoted solely to literary purposes, 
foreign as well as domestic. {t is entitled, 
The Literary Gazette, and Journal of the 
Belles Lottres, and is expressly designed for 
the higher classes of soriety. It will also be 
ee free of postage to all parts of the king- 

om. 


Literary 


POETRY. 


Speedily will be published, dedicated, 
by permission, to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, The Home of 
Love, a poem, by Mrs. Henry Rolls, au- 
thoress of Sacred Sketches, Moscow, an Ad- 
dress to Lord Byron, and other poems. 

Speedily will tbe published, The New | 
Lyre; a collection of Songs now actully 
singing at the Theatres, &c. By the editor of 
the termer volume. 
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Roman and Danish antiquities in the neigh- 
bourhood ; to be illustrated by a map, and 
several other engravings. 

The fifth volume of Hatchins’ History of 
Dorsetshire, edited by Mr. Drew, is in the 
press; the last half of it will contain a com- 


plete parochial history of the county. 

The Rev. James Kaine, of Durham, has 
undertaken the History and Antiquities of 
North Durham, as subdivided into the dis- 
tricts of Norhamshire, Islandshire, and Bed- 
lingtonshire ; it will be published uniformly 
with Mr. Surtee’s History of the County, of 
which it may be considered as constituting a 
portion, 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


Mr. J,White, author of the System of Far- 
riety, is about to publish a Compendious 
Dictionary of the Veterinary Art, contain- 
ing an explanation of the terns used by wri- 
ters on veterinary medicine and farriery; 
with a conqise description of the diseases 
of horses, and other domestic animals, as 
well as of the medicines, operations, &c, 
proper for their diseases, 


WORKS PUBLISHED, 
ASTRONOMY, 


Time’s Telescope for 1817: being a com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack : containing 
an explatation of saints days and holidays ; 
with illustrations of British mstory and anti- 
quities, and notices of obsolete rites and 
customs. The whole enlivened. with illus« 
trative and decorative extracts.;from our 
most celebrated poets, ancieut and medern, 
9s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Narratives of the Lives of the More Emi- 


THEOLOGY, 


Sermons by the Rev. John Martin, above 
forty years pastor of the Baptist church 
now meeting in Keppel-street, taken in 
short-hand by Mr. ‘I. Palmer, are now 
printing in two octavo volumes. 

The Rev. Thomas Bowdler has in the press, 
Sermons on the Offices and Character of 
Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox will soon publish a 
work on Female Scripture Biography ; with 
au Essay, showing what Christianity has 
done for women: also a second edition, 
with considerable alterations, of his Life 
of Melancthon. 

A volume of Sermons, by the late Dr. 
Vineent, with an aecount of his life, by 
Arcivfeacon Nares, will soon appear, 


TOPOGRAPHY, 


nent Fathers of the First Three centuries, 
| interspersed with copious quotations from 
their writings, familiar observations on their 
characters and opinions, and occasional re- 
ferences to the most remarkable events and 
persons of the times in which they lived. 
By the Rev. Robert Cox, A.M. Perpetual 
Curate of St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth, 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 
F DUCATION. 
Stories for Children, selected from the Iis- 


tory of England, from the Conquest to the 
Revolution. 168mo, 3s. halt-bound, 


FINE ARTS. 
The Elgin Marbles from the Temple of 


Minerva at Atheus, engraved on sixty dou- 
ble plates; selected from Stuart and Re- 
vett’s Antiquities of Athens, To which is 
prefixed, the interesting Report of the Select 
Commitice of the House of Commons, re- 


M:. Adam Stark is engaged on a history 


i Gainsborough, with an accouut of the | 


specting ine Earl of Elgin’s collection of 
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seulptured marbles; also, a historical ac- 
count of the temple. Inuperial 4to, 51. 5s, 

Fragments on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening ; including some re- 
marks on Grecian and Gothic Architecture, 
colleeted from various manuscripts, in the 
possession of the different noblemen and 
gentiemen for whose use they were origi- 
nally written: the whole tending to esta- 
blish fixed principles in the respective arts, 
By H. Repton, Esq. assisted by his son, 
J. Adey Repton, F.S.A. Illustrated by 
fifty-two plates of views, and other embel- 
lishments, many of which are coloured so 
as to produce a fac-sumile of the original 
drawings. Imperial ato. 61. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The Elements of Universal Geography, 
ancient and modern. To winch are added 
historical, classical, and mythological notes, 
By A Picquot. The second edition, cor- 
rected, greatly enlarged, and brought down 
to the peace of Paris, 1815. Svo. 5s. bound, 


HISTORY. 

Narrative of a Residence in Belgium, 
during the Campaign of 1815, anda Visit 
vo the Field of Waterloo, By an English- 
woman, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Histories of the Colleges and Public 
Schools. IMustrated by forty-eight coloured 
engravings, fac-similes of Drawings by the 
first artists, and printed aniform with Acker- 
mauo’s Histories of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Imp. 4to. 71. 73. Winchester 21.°%s.—Eton 
9. 2s, —Westminster 1], 1s.—Charterhouse 
ts—Harrow 11. 1s.—Rugby 11. 1s.— 
Christ’s Hospital, 11, 1s.—St. Paul’s, 10s. 
6d.—and Merctiant Taylors 10s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, 

An Introduction to the Method of Incre- 
meats, expressed by a New Form of Nota- 
tion; showdug more intimately its relation 
to the Fluxienal analysis. By P. Nicholson, 
Private Teacher of the Mathematics, &c. 
8vo0. 8s. 

Volume T Part IT. of the Reprint of the 
Geutleman’s Diary; or, Mathematical Re- 
positery ; coutaining the years 1751 to 1760 
icclusive; with many useful and entertain- 
ing particulars, peculiarly adapted to the 
ingenious gentlemen engaged in the delight- 
7 and practice of the mathematics; 
with entire uew diagraims, by the proprie- 
tors. 7s. sewed. 

The Gentleman’s Mathematical Compa- 
nion, fur the year 1817; containing answers 
to the last year's questions; also new ones 
proposed: to which is added, an essay on 
geometrical properties, by Comes, and a 
continuation of Mr. Nicholson’s ingenious 
paper on the decomposition of powers, &c. 

Od. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Practical Observations in Surgery and 
Morbid Anatomy. With cases, dissections, 
and engravings. By John Howship, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, Member of the Medico-chirurgics| 
Society, aud Author of Practical Observa- 
tions on the diseases of the urinary orgaus. 
8vo, 13s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

The State Lottery; a dream: by Samuel 
Roberts. Also, Thoughts on Wheels; a 
poem: by James Montgomery, Author of 
the Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. 
Gs. 6d. 

Private Correspondence of Benjamin 
Franklin, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. Compre- 
hending a series of familiar, literary and 
political letters, written between the years 
1753 and 1790. Now first published from 
the originals in the possession of his grand- 
Wiliam Temple Franklin, Esq. 4to. 
2i. 2s. 

A Narrative of a Residence in Ireland, 
during the Summer of 1314, and that of 
1815. By Anne Plumptre. Embellished 
with a portrait of the author, from a paint- 
ing by Northcote, and twelve engravings of 
remarkable scenery. 4to. 2. 10s. 

Letters from the Earl of Chesterfield to 
Arthur Charles Stanhope, Esq. relative to 
the education of his godson, the late Earl of 
Chesterfield. Now first published from the 
originals, 12mo. 7s. 

he Suppiemeut to the Encyclopadia 
Britannica, Edited by Macvey Napier, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. Volume II. part I. illustrated by 
engravings. 11. 5s. 

The Contemplative Philosopher; or, 
Short Essays on the various Objects of Na- 
ture noticed throughout the year: with 
poetical illustrations and moral reflections 
on each subject. By Richard Lobb, Em- 
bellished with frontispieces. The fourth edi- 
tion, corrected aud improved. 2 vols. | 2mo. 
16s, 

Statements respecting the East-India Coi- 
lege ; with an appeal to facts in refutation 
of the charges lately brought against it in 
the court of proprietors. By the Rev. T. Jt. 
Malthus, Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the East-India College, Hert- 
fordshire, aad late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Dr. Rees’ Cyclopedia, part LXVIII. 
4to. il. 

Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great 
Britain, during the Years 1810 and 1811; 
with remarks on the country, its arts, litera- 
ture, and politics, aud on the manoers and 
customs of its ishabitants. By Louis S:- 
mond. The second. edition, corrected aud 
enlarged ; to which is added an appendix on 
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France, written in December 1815, and 
October 1816. With etchings by the au- 
thor, and numerous vignettes. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ik. Lis. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

The Principles of Harmony; containing 
2 complete and compendious illustration of 
the theory of music, on a new and original 
pian, in which every part of that science, 
from its most simple to its highest branches, 
Ss progressively exhibited, and so arranged 
as to render the whole familiar to perform- 
ers on the piano-forte. By J. Relfe, Musi- 
en in Ordinary to his Majesty, Folia, 
il, Is. half-bound. 

A separate Key of Reference to the 
above, 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Elements of Conchology, or Natural 
History of Shells, according to the Linnean 
System, with observations on modern ar- 
rangements, By Thomas Brown, Esq. 
Capt. Forfar Regt. Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, Member of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society, &c. 8vo. 8s. With the plates 
of the genera colotred, 10s.; with all the 
plates full coloured, 12s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Les Battuecas.—Par Madame de Genlis, 
2 vols, 12mo. 7s. 

The Cavern of Roseville : or, the T'wo 
Sisters; a Tale: being a translation of le 
Souterrain, oa les Deux Seeurs, by Madame 
Herbster. By Alexander Jamieson, author 
of a Treatise on the Constrnction of Maps, 
tec. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 

The Correspondent ; consisting of Let- 
ters, Moral, Politica, and Literary, be- 
teen eminent Writers in France and Eng- 
land. The English articles collected and 
arranged, by Dr. Stoddart. No. I. to be 
eontinued monthly. 5s. 

VHILOLO6Y. 

A new Grammar of the French Language, 
ena plan pertectly original, intended for the 
wse of those who wish to acquire a speedy 
and grammatical knowledge of modern 
French ; interspersed with ingenious exer- 
eses, and examples, illustrative of the pe- 
enhar construction and idiom of the lan- 
geage: the whole calculated to facilite the 
acquirement of grammatical knowledge, 
without the unnecessary fatigue and per- 
plexity of the old system. By Charles Peter 
Whitaker, formerly of the University of Got- 
tingen, professor of languages. 63. 6d. hal!- 
bound. 

POETRY. 
The Persecutor, and other poems, 8vo. 


6s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONONY. 
On the Supply of Employment and Sab- 
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sistence for the Labouring Classes, in Fishe- 
ries, Manufactures, and the Cultivation ef 
Waste Lands: with remarks on the opera- 
tion of the salt duties, and a proposal for 
their repeal. By Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. 
8vo. 3s, 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian Morality; or, a Hint to Gospel 
Preachers: a sermon delivered in the Cathe- 
dral charch of Lincoln, October 13, 1816. 
By the Rev. Williaun Hett, M. A. 1s. 

Sermous on Important Subjects. By the 
Rev. Charles Coleman, A. M.R.1.A. 
lately curate of Grange, in the parish of Ar- 
magh, diocese of Armagh. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Scriptural Essays, adapted to the Holy- 
days of the Church of England: with medi- 
tations on the prescribed services. By Mrs. 
West, author of Letters to a Young Man, 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Sermons preached at Welbeck Chapel, 
St. Mary-le-Bone. By the Rev. T. White, 
M.A. minister of that Chapel, and late vicar 
of Feckenham, Worcester. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Reflections on the Ordination 
Services for Deacons and Priests, in the 
United Church of England and Ireland : for 
the use of candidates for orders, and of those 
who. renew their ordination vows; and re- 
spectfully proposed as a manual for minis- 
ters of all ages. To which are added, ap- 
propriate prayers for clergymen, selected 
and original. By John Brewstex, M.A. 
rector of Egglescliffe, and vicar Great- 
ham, in the county of Durham .% 3vo. 86, 


VETERINARY 
Observations, chigf on some 
of the more counmont Wjseases of the Horse ; 


together with remarks upon the general ar- 
ticles of diet, and the ordinary stable ma- 
nagement of that animal. By Thomas Beal, 
veterinary professor, and lecturer to the 
Right Hon. the Dublin Society, Honorary 
Member of the Cork Institution, and Ve- 
terinary Surgeon in the Royal Artillery. 
4to. 1). 1s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An Account of the singular Habits and 
Circumstances of the Peopie of the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, By 
William Mariner, of the Port au Prince 
private ship of war. To which is added a 
grammar and copious vocabulary of the 
la 2 vols. Svo. portrait, 11. 4s. 

A aA through Belgiuur, Holland, along 
the Rhine, and through the North of France, 
in the summer of 1816. In which is given 
an account of the civil and ecclesiastical 
polity, and of the system of education of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands: with re- 
marks'on the fine arts, commerce, and ma- 
nufsetures. By James Mitchell, M.A. 
12s, 
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America: Unirep Scares. 
Travels in Chili. 

Lieut. Johnson, of Marines, U.S. navy, 
has published at Evie, N. Y. * Letters from 
Chili. The author resided more than two 
years in Chili, and entered the Essex fri- 
gate before its contest with the Pharbe. The 
work consists of revolutionary documents 
and remarks on the population, manners 
and customs, climate, commerce, &c. 


Travels in all parts. 

Cap. A. Delano, of Boston, has issned 
proposals for printmg a Summary of Voy- 
ages and Travels performed by himself in 
urope, Asia, Africa and America. 


Proposals have been issued to publish by 
Subscription a work on the Botany of 
South Carolina and Georgia. By Stephen 
Elliot, Esq. 

The History of Virginia, commenced by 
John Back, on his death continued by 
Skelton Jones, and on the decease of the 
Jatter, completed by L. H. Girardin, is so 
far advanced, that it will be published os 
the Ist of December next. Mr. Jetferson, 
who bas perused the manuscript of the lat- 


ter author, commends it. It is to be com- 
prised inf 4 volumes octavo. as 


Anteresting anniversary. 


The Ne 
on Tuesday 


lank: Historical Society met 

Beto celebrate the 206th 
anniversay of the discovery of Hudson's 
River in 1609. Hon. Governor Morris 
who succeeds Elon. Judge Benson as Presi- 
dent, delivered an Inaugural address, which 
is published. 

The Legislature of Connecticut, have 
granted to Yale College and the Congrega- 
tional Churches, 368,000; to the Episco- 
Ppalians, 20,000; Methodists, 12,000; and 
Baptists, 13,000. 

*,® This is an allotment of money which 
has not yet been received: it forms part of 
the advances made by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, &c. to the National Treasury’ for 
public service, during the war, which the 
Naiional Treasury bas not yet repaid. 

AUSTRIA. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION: 
Establishinents for. 

Public instruction in the province of 
Gallicia, presents the following particu- 

Vou. V. No, 29. Lit. Pan. N.S. Fed. 1. 
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lars:—A Lyceum of twenty-six persons, 
who deliver instruction;—an Academy of 
seven professional members ;—~ Nine Schoo} 
Establishments, superintended by fifty- 
nine superiors ;—Sevenuteen great Schools, 
established for more extensive districts, 
having one hundred and one superinten- 
dants ;—Fifteen principal Schools, under 
the direction of fifty-eight masters ,—Six- 
teen Schools for Females, having forty su 
perintendants;—Two Hundred and Six 
Primary Schools, under the guidance of 
two hundred and ten teachers. 

The total] of this is, five handred and 
one masters, giving instruction, or patrons 
of these establishments, benefitting them 
by persona) superintendance: without in- 
clading the directors of the Lyceums and 
Schoo! Establishments. 


In Austria on the Ens, the number of 
scholars which frequented the superior 
schools in 1814, was 1337 ;—in Austria 
below the Ens, the number was 351 ;—in 
Styria, the number was 683;—in Carin- 
thia, the number was 282;—in Bohemire, 
the number was 1407 ;—in Moravia and 
Silesia the number was 2530;—and in 
Gallicia, the number was 1551, The total 
number of students was 10,941. 


The establishments of Public Instruction 
in Hungary, are, 

1. The Philosophical Lyceum of Kest- 
hely, to which, in 1814, resorted forty- 
three students. 


2. The Protestant Gymnasium of Rose- 
nau; which had three hundred and four- 
teen students. 


3. The Protestant Lyceum of Koes- 
mark ; in which five professors give Lec- 
tnres on the Laws of Nations, the Civil 
Law, the Histery of Hungary, the Political 
Sciences, Theology, and Mathematics. 
Natural History and Natural Philosophy, 
Style of Writing, and the Laws, civil and 
criminal, of Hungary, are also included ia 
the number of Studies promoted at this 
Protestant Lyceum. 


4. The Georgicon of Kesthely, princi- 
pally intended for the purposes of affording 
iustruction in Rural Economy, in Domestic 
affairs, and in Analogous Studies, such as 
Chemistry, Natural Histery as it concerns 
Domestic Management, Physiology, Tech- 
nology, Experimental Philosophy, the Ve- 
terinary Art, Medical Police, Mathematics, 
Book-keeping, Civil Architecture, Draw- 
ing, Practical Geometry, the Management 
of Lands and Snijs, &ce. &e. The whole 
of the Courses of Lectures on these sub- 
jects is delivered ia the Lat language. 
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5. The Catholic Gymnasium of Leva, 
iu the comitat of Bar. Jn this institution 
are four classes. The direction and in- 
struction are eutrusted to the Piarist Fa- 
thers. 


6. The Protestant Gymnasium of Her- 
maustadt, in Transylvania, 


Champignon resembling trees. 


Dr. Joseph Libosclutz, Physician of the 
Court of Russia, has published at Vienna 
a Description of a new Champignon which 
is a native of the saudy plains of the 
Wolga, whence it was sent to the author 
by M. de Steven, who has named it Den- 
dromycis, on account of the resemblance of 
its interior structure to that of trees. The 
species is therefore devoninated Dendro- 
mycis Stevenii. The character is marked 
as follows:—Pileus conicus subtus levis, 
superius hymenio cellaluri paleaceo. Spovis 
pulverulentis, stipice longissimo, ‘The work 
1s in folio; anda plate, which accompanies 
it, represents the differeut parts of this new 
species of Champignon. 


BELGIUM. 


British Literati chosen Assceiates. 


The 2d class of the Royal Institute of 
science, literature, and the fine arts at 
Amsterdam, has chosen as associates of that 
class, amoug others, Mr. Robert Southey, 
and Mr. Werniuck, preacher at Loudon. 
The 8d class has chosen as correspondent, 
among others, Wm. Hamilton, Professor of 
the Eastern languages at Hertford ; and the 
4th class has named lwan Muller, of Lon- 
don, one of their correspoudents, 


FRANCE. 
Royal Honours to Literary Men. 
The King of France has created a large 


number of Kuiglits of St. Michael, for the | 


purpose of distinguishing men who have 
rendered themselves celebrated in litera- 
ture, science and the arts, or by useful dis- 
coveries, This does him great honour.— 
It is the only Order of Knighthood, we be- 
lieve, in Europe, that pays such a tribute 
to those who may well be calied the real 
benefactors of mankind. 
Metropolitan Dictionary. 

A work bas lately been published at 
Paris, a counterpart to which, is not, that 
we recollect, in general circulation in Lon- 
don; and yet, we are certain, that no city 
ou the giove can stand in greater need of 
it thar the British Metropolis. It is an 
nounced usa“ Dictionary Topographical. 
Historical, and Ltymological of the Streets 
of Paris, coutaining the ancient and mo- 
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dern names of the streets, courts, passages 
squares, bridges, public walks, &c. with 
the names of the wards and districts in 
which they are situated. By J. De la 
‘Tynna, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
&c. Itis a thick volume in 12mo. with a 
map. 


To these particulars are added the num- 
ber of houses, as marked, in each street, 
{which, are, mostly, in a double series of 
even and odd; one being marked in red, 
the other in black.] The etymology of 
the aucieut names of the streets, and also 
of the modern names,—of gates, places, 
squares, &.—The measures of the streets 
in Jeugth and breadth, succinct notice of all 
the existing monuments, religious or civil, 
ancient or modera, especially of such as 
are distinguished by their architecture ; or 
have been the scenes of remarkable events, 
&e. &e. 

Nothing could be more useful to an in- 
habitant of London, or to a visitor of the 
great Metropolis, thao such information in 
avolume of 2 portable size. So great has 
been the chauge in the denomiuatiqn of 
strects, that some are noi cognizable. Who 
would discover, in Gutter Lane, the lane 
lexcing to the palace of Karl Guthred >— 
in Addie Street, the street leading to the 
palace of King Athelstan? And within 
these few years we have seen Duck Lane 
iu Smithfield, becca Duke Street; Mag- 
pie Allay assume ine more polite appella- 
tion of Palsgrave Place; Skinner Street 
take precedency of Snow Hill; and as to 
Butcher Row, Blow bladder Street, aud other 
ancient appellatious, they have fairly van- 
ished from the interior of the Metropolis. 
It would be weil, also, if some explanations 
were given of our ancient Sigus. The 
Bolt in Tun, is little understood, the Belle 
Sauvage, the Bull and Mouth, [Bouiogne 
Mouth, or Mouth of Boulogue Harbour.) 
— These, with a thousand others, corrupted 
amoug us, by vulgar pronuuciation, adapt- 
ed to the ear, aud by degrees, to the ortho- 
graphy, would be extremely useful, and 
amusing; for though it be true that a por- 
ter sweating under his burden, has no de- 
sire to receive such information, yet is it 
also true that Loudon contains a number 
of ingenuolis youths, who would be glad to 
acquire a species of knowledge, which can- 
not overburithen the memory, and which; 
when once acquired, is rarely or never lost. 


Varieties. —The last number of the Jowr- 
nal de la Librairie, in Paris, announces a 
new editiov complete of Voltaire’s works, 
in twelve volumes octavo. The booksel- 


ler apprises the public, that each volume 
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will contai 


a th d pages, each page 
fifty lines, and each line fifty five letters,— 
By means of a jittle simple calculation. we 
can thus ascertain, that the literature, 
poetry, philosophy, and history of Voltaire, 
are comprised in thirty-three millions of 
letters, 


The Mercure ide France, which is to ap- 
pear every fortnight, includes among its 
new contributors Messrs. Benjamin Con- 
stant, Esmenard, Jay, Jouy, and Lacre- 
telle, sen. They propose to give, periodi- 
cally, a literary and political sketch of the 
improvements, the legislation, and the li- 
teraiure of the age. 

State of Elementary Instruction. 

Every additional inquiry, which those 
really liberal men philanthropists, 
who compose the “Society for Elementary 
Instruction,” formed at Paris, have made, 
gives new proofs of the neglected state of 
popular education in that country; and 
sets the great extent of the advantayes likely 
to resujt from a general adoption of the 
British sysiem, in a still clearer light. 

From the report of that Society, read at 
their Genera! Meeting, on the 19th of Fe- 
bruary last, if appears, that two thirds of 
the children of age to attend schools, a- 
mounting at all times to upwards of two 
millions, are growing up in ignorance ; 
and, of the whole mass of the inhabitants of 
France, about sixteen millions are unable 
to read or write. 

The Ordonyances of the Government of 
the i9th of March and 4th of April, have 
put an obstacle ta the way of the success of 
the New Schoo's, by ordering the Roman 
Catholic Religion to be exclusively taught 
in them, and every master not professing 
that religion, to be immediately disinissed. 
Mr. Martiu, Mr. Frossard, and Mr. Bellot, 
being Protestants, are preveuted from ex- 
erting their distinguished talents, with the 
greatest etfect. Nevertheless, benefits have 
been bestowed on France, which neither 
time nor circumstances will be able entirely 
to destroy. Masters have been trained 
and qualified, by Mr. Martia and his asso- 
ciates, for carrying on the great cause. 
Aud, in fact, the system has been exhi- 
bited to the view of the French nation. 


GERMANY. 

The discoveries of Sig. Angelus Majus, 
have been reprinted in several parts of 
Kurope.—(Corn. Frouto, Antoninus Pius, 
&e.) Among others, M. Rupkopf has pub- 
lished these pieces, at Frankfort, in conti- 
nuation with the notes of Sig. Majus, and 
proposes to publish, in a reasonable time, 
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another commentary from his own pen, 
but including whatever the learned and sa- 
gecious of Germany, have hinted or pro- 
mulgated on the subject. The first vo- 
lume contains the Commentary of M. A. 
Majus, (112 pages) Epistule ad Antoninum 
Ptun—Episinla ad Marewm Aurelium— 
ad Verum, imperatorem—ad Amicvs—de 
feriis Alsiensibus—de Nepote amisso. The 
volume is embellished with well executed 
portraits of the Emperors Antoninus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Verus; and a plate coutain- 
ing eight medals. 


ITALY. 

Conchiologia Fossile, Se. Fossil Con- 
chology sub - Appennine, accompanied 
with Geological Observations on the Ap- 
peunines, and the soil in their veighbour- 
hood. By G. Brocchi inspector of mines. 
2 vols. 4to. with plates. Milan. 

This work is preceded by a memoir on 
the progress of the Study of Couchology in 
italy. The fifteenth, sixteenth, aud seven- 
teenth ceuturies produced nothing better 
in this department of science, than vague 
discourses and useless conjectures. In the 
eighteenth century this study was culti- 
vated, and introduced 2s a new branch of 
vatural science, by the labours of Vallis- 
vieri, Zanichelli, Spada, Batdassari, Tar- 
gioni, Donati, Portis aud others. Beccari 
and Bianchi forwarded this science, and 
were eventually surpassed by Sotdani, who 
published his 7estaceographia et Zoophyto- 
graplaa parva et Microscomeca, a work on 
which the labour of thirty years of obser- 
vations, and microscopical investigations 
had been bestowed. 

The author proceeds to deliver his own 
geological observations on the Appenines; 
he begins by examining the structure of the 
highest summits of these mountains. The 
principal reck which composes the mass of 
these summits is a mixture of quartz and 
argentine mica, united by a species of ar- 
gillaceous cement, 

He proceeds to examine this rock ; de- 
scribes its characters, its structure, its stra- 
tification, and the substances which usually 
accompany it, such as black argillaceous 
schist, manganese, pyrites, and the oxide 
of iron, several remaivs of organized vege- 
table substances, and sometimes fossil coal. 
From all these circumstances he concludes, 
that there is a perfect similarity, which he 
even ventures to call identity, between this 
rock, and that which the Germans call 
Grawvache, and which is placed first 
among the transition rocks. 

The author, subsequently, eudervours 
io meet a question much more diticuit 
to determine  satisfactorily—that of thie 
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nature of the primary soil, which now | the work will fail of its purpose, and do 


remains covered by these transition and | 
He concludes with | publications, now in progress, on the He- 


secondary rocks. 


very little good. Connected with other 


a very interesting dissertation on ser- | brew language and literature, we augur 


pentine marble, and on the substances 
united with it, particularly the Smaragdita 
of Saussure, or Dialogio of Hauy, and the 
Tenacious gravel of Saussure, which is al- 
ways found in the depots of the serpentine 
in Italy ; and this, the author, adopting 
the opinion of Hauy, considers as a sub- 
stance analogous to l’eldspath. 


PRUSSIA. 


Ancient writing ; Hebrew, &c. 


It is extremely difficult to form the 
slightest judgment, of which correctness is 
the basis, on works of which we have only 
heard, but have not seen them. If the au- 
thorities cited in the following work may 
be allowed, it cannot fail of being in- 
teresting to every student: if they may be 
depended on, the author has laid every 
critic under obligations to him. Palee- 
Fragmente, &c. Paleographic 

‘ragments, on the Writing of the Greeks 
and Hebrews. By G. PF. Hezel. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1816. 

It should seem that the author has pub- 
lished these Fragments asa kindof foretaste 
of a Systema Grammatico-Criticum Lingua 
Hebraica, which he proposes, at uo distant 
time, to publish. The principal subjects 
treated on are, Researches on the question, 
whether the Hebrew Language may be 
admitted as an ancient Shemite dialect >— 
Ona the Antiquity of Writing among the 
Hebrews—that Hebrew Writing original- 
ly, consisted in Syllables ; not in literal 
characters—from what cause the Llebrews 
wrote from right to left, and the Greeks 
from left to right—on the Alphabet of the 
Hebrews and Greeks, with its use in the 
Arithmetic of the latter—ou the Antiquity 
of the Names given to the Greek Charac- 
ters—Explanation of the names given to 
the Phenecian- Hebraic Characters—on the 
Antiquity of the order of the Characters, 
in the Hebrew Alphabet—on the Antiquity 
of the final Letters of the Hebrew Alpha- 
bet—on the representatives of the Nebrew 
Vowels—on the origin of the System of 
Vowel Points—on the Diacritical Signs 
adopted in Hebrew Writing—on the Pro- 
nunciation of the Vowels, amoug the He- 
brews—on the Hebrew Accents. 


+4+ The readeris aware of the necessity for 
recurriog to the best sources of information 
on these subjects: they deeply affect us on 
more points than one; bat, if there be the 
smallest indulgence of the imagination, at 
the expence of the strictest and driest truth, 


well ofthe project, and wish success, if it be 
deserving, tothe Systema Grammatico-criti- 
cum Lingue Hebraice of the learned G. F. 
Hezel. 

RUSSIA. 


Ambassador's observations: Caucasus, 


Late years have seen considerable and re- 
peated additions made tothe stock of general 
knowledge extant in Europe respecting 
the Empire of Persia, the extensive Moun- 
tains of Caucasus, and the now Russian 
province of Georgia. Our own country 
has published several splendid works on 
these subjects. France has had the seme 
countries in view; and we have now to 
announce “ Letters on Caucasus and Geor- 
gia, to which is annexed an Account of a 
Journey in Persia, in 1812.” Published at 
Hamburgh, 1816. One volume, large 8vo. 

The author was sent in 1811, as Diplo- 
matic Agent of the Russiau Government 
in Georgia, in which country he resided 
nearly two years. Tle afterwards weut as 
envoy to the Hereditary Prince of Persia at 
Tauris, for the purpose of restoring peace. 
After spending several months in Persia, 
and settling the basis of peace, he returned 
to Teflis, whence he visited the mineral 
waters of Caucasus. 

The work contains the results of his ob- 
servations; and is divided into two parts: 

The first part contains—Details of the 
Journey from Petersburgh to Teflis—No- 
tice of the Dou Cossacks—Historical, Sta- 
tistical, and Political Description of Cau- 
casus, Georgia, and Teflis—Account of 
Baku, and the perpetual Fire maintained 
there—of the Baths of Teflis—of those of 
Caucasus— Return to Petersburgh. The 
whole of this part is in the form of Letters. 

The second part treats principally of 
Persia, beginning with the relation of the 
author's journey to Tauris, and his attend- 
ance in that royal residence, in his official 
capacity, on Shah Zada. Then follows a 
sketch of Observations on Armenia—ano- 
ther on the manners of the Persians—with 
a parallel between the character of the 
Persians and that of the Turks. 

The work concludes with an abridged 
History of Persia, from the days of Nadir 
Shah to the present time. 

The author's labours furnish a complete 
view of the actual State of Persia, Georgia, 
and Caucasus. He has consulted the ac- 
counts of ancient travellers, toexamine and 
verify their descriptions on the very places 
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and countries they describe, by comparing | near the Hase, in the Duchy of Osnaburgh, 


them with the actual state of things, for 
which purpose his public character invested 
him with great advantages, 


SPAIN. 
Ecclesiastical revenues, 


According to a work upon the property 
of the Clergy and Monks of Spain, which 
was published by a Deputy of the Cortes, 
their revenues amount to no less than 51 
millions of piastres (10,625,0001. sterling). 


SWEDEN. 


Swedish literature has been this year 
enriched with translations, said to be good 
ones, of the Iliad, Aneid, and Paradise 
Lost. 


WESTPHALIA. 
Work in support of Classical Antiquity. 


A work “ On the classical territory of 
Westphalia, formerly the scene of various 
exploits of the Romans, recorded by ‘T'a- 
citus, and other writers of antiquity,” is an- 
nounced by its author in the following 
terms—“ Much has been written on the 
Roman expeditions of Drusus, Germanicus, 
and Varus, but little that can be relied 
on, most authors on this subject having 
been deficient in local knowledge, and 
guided by reports. ‘The topographical in- 
vestigations, which I intend to publish, 
were made by myself. Being placed at 
the head of the provincial administration 
of the places and districts, where the most 
important events of those times occurred, 
and having carefully examined and com- 
pared the several opinions aud hypotheses 
of such modern authors as have made the 
accounts of Cesar, Tacitus, Pliny, Strabo, 
and Dio Cassius, the ground-work of their 
conjectures, I shall perhaps be able to 
throw some light on many a memoratie 
spot hitherto either entirely disregarded, 
or yet subjected to considerable doubts. I 
have, for a length of time, daily visited the 
country, formerly the seat of Aliso, that 
celebrated point d'appui, of Roman power. 
lam familiar with the spot, whence the 
expedition of Varus's legions penetrated 
through the forests of Tentoburg. In the 
vicinity of the ancient T'rotzenburg I can 
point out the ford, of which the town of 
Herford, (from Heer, i. e. army, and ford, 
a ford,) probably received its name. I 
have, step by step, pursued the route of the 
Roman army through the ravines, in the 
neighbourhood of Lubke on the Ronzeval, 
as far as the country on the Lake of 
Dumm, and from thence have followed 
the expedition to Greatesch as far as the 
stones of Gredesch on the Teufelebruch, 


where probably the remuant of the Roman 
legions received their Jast discomfiture, 
which ended in the suicide of their leader. 
From thence I have traced the track of 
the later vengeance unsuccessfully directed 
by Germanicus against the destroyer of 
the legions, and have attended his expedi- 
tion to the confines of the country of the 
Marsi. | have couclusive reasons for believ- 
ing that the ground on which stands the 
ancient Borchholzhausen contains the spot 
of what, according to ‘Tacitus, was, called 
templum Tanfane, that spot being even yet 
denominated Tanfanne, and which from a 
pestilent fen I have converted into a paved 
public walk. From thence I have followed 
the armies of young Cvesar as far as the 
Visurgis, (Weser,) near to the famous 
Westphalian gate, or Pforte, in the vicinity 
of Minden, aud there [ have evidently 
discovered the only point where Arminius 
can have held the memorable conversation, 
preserved, in substance, by Tacitus, with 
his brother Flavius, who was in the 
Roman camp and service, near Idistavi, 
beyond the Weser.” (Dated Herford, 14th 
July, 1816, and signed von Hohenhausen.) 


— | 
INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 


FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM CAWNPORE. 


sersees “ We visited a favourite residence of 
the present Vizier's, called Moobarrick 
Muunzul, a small house on the bank of the 
river Goomty, the lowest down the river 
the Vizier has, except a white marble 
building now erected just below it. 

“ Moobarrick Munzul is elegantly fur- 
nished, the principal room has a looking 
glass ceiling, in it is a painting of a white 
tiger, the gardens are in the old fashioned 
style, full of orange and lime trees, fower- 
ing shrubs and flowers, all the year round, 
in~succession, except the hot winds, (the 
winter of vegetation in ludia,) interspersed 
with statues and vases. 

“ On the opposite side the Goomty, we 
had a mock elephant fight, between two 
females trained for the purpose. 

“ An officer having expressed a desire 
to see an elephant and crocodile fight, 
which had been previously talked of by 
the Vizier and his courtiers, his Excellen- 
cy had the goodness to send to the river 
Gograt and ordered several to be caught, 
and brought on hackeries to the Goomty. 
We walked from Moobarrick Munzul over 
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a new bridge of boats with wooden row- 
ers, battlements aud embrazures for cau- 
non upon it, to the opposite side, and there 
was an immense alligator and middle sized 
crocodile alive, with several of the latter 
lying dead. The elephants were brought 
up to the crocodile, and one of them trod 
upon it, with its foot, so as almost te crush 
it, but although the crocodile screamed 
with pain, it recovered. The elephants 
could not be made to attack the large alli- 
gator, than which a more hideous mon- 
ster cannot be imagined, with a prodigious 
loug head and sharp teeth, the elephants 
approaching near tg it, carefully rolled up 
the proboscis into the smallest possible cir- 
cumference, and whenever one came near, 
the alligotor made a snap at the proboscis, 
or ove of the legs of the elephaut, the jaws 
meeting without seizing any part of the 
animal, gave a smart sound, that might 
have been heard at some distance, A 
country dog was then brought and tied 
near the alligator, who got it completely 
in his mouth, the dog at times escaping 
out, attacking and biting the monster's 
nose, or substance at the extremity of the 
apper jaw, making it bleed freely, although 
at one time, the dog's hind foot was in its 
mouth ; however, the alligator, at last got 
the dog again in its mouth, and gave it so 
severe a crush between its long and formi- 
dable teeth, the dog appeared dead. Wa- 
ter was then thrown by bheestees upon 
the alligator aud dog, and the latter libe- 
rated from the mouth of the monster; when 
to our great surprise and pleasure, up rose 
the dog and ran off: this occurred with 
two country dogs, and both got off safe.— 
It was not a very gratifying spectacle, but 
certainly a very curious one. The croco- 
dile and alligator were vo doubt greatly 
enfeebled by having been brought from so 
great a distance tightly bound with cords 
upon hackeries, and out of their own ele- 
ment, besides which, they were uot entire- 
ly released from the cords when attacked 
with elephants and dogs. — Moobarrick 
Munzul is crowded with curiosities, fine 
furniture, and most beautiful lustre wali 
girandoles. 

« We then visited Mirza Wallahkahotee, 
a house built by Mahomed Reza Khawn, 
once minister to Asoph ul Dowlah, a noble- 
man well kuown and much esteemed by 
all the European gentlemen at Lucknow; 
this house is built on a high mound, near 
the Goomty, it has a number of fine rooms, 
eegautly furnished. The view from this 
house, both up and down the river, is very 
interesting aud beautiful. 

“We afterwards crossed the Goomty, 


immediately opposite General Martin's 
house, now Nurred Bux, in one of the pret- 
tiest pleasure Loats | ever beheld, it is 
cased on the outside with silver plates, 
embossed with devices, and gilt, below the 
water mark, a canopy of light green satin, 
lined with pink satin, silver embroidery, 
fringe, and tassels, the mast and sails high- 
ly decorated; it is impossible for any boat 
to be more princely and beautiful for its 
size; there are several other larger and 
very handsomely decorated boats, but none 
like this. His Excellency’s pinnaces, bud- 
gerows, snake, and a prodigious number of 
other boats of all descriptions lie here at 
Moobarrick Munzeel. On landing we pro- 
ceeded to a building called Dellaram, or 
vulgarly the lanthorn house, erected in the 
English style, by the late Vizier: it derives 
its name from its being three stories high, 
and of no considerable breadth or depth. 
From this house the bank of the river is 
sloped and formed into a flower garden; 
in the rear is an extensive pumnah, in 
which brood mares and their colts are 
kept, and add much to the liveliness of the 
scene. The view of the Vizier's various 
palaces and buildings on the opposite side 
is strikingly beautiful, 

“Some days after we were invited by 
his Excellency to a shooting party and 
breakfast, at a hunting bouse, in an exten- 
sive rumna near to the cantonments of 
Manceown, about three miles from the re- 
sideuce, on the opposite side of the river, 
built by the late Vizier, and whimsically 
ornamented round the freeze of each room, 
with the alphabet, in Roman characters 
A. B.C. &e. iu repeated succession; and 
from thence called the A BC house. 

“ When we crossed the bridge of brick 
and mortar masonry, erected by Asoph ul 
Dowlah, over the river Goomty, there was 
a little haze in the air, but on returning 
home the sun had dispersed it, and shone 
beautifully upon the various buildings with 
their gilded domes, spires, &e. Mosques, 
and Palaces of Lucknow. From the centre 
of the bridge the view is euchauting on 
both sides ; to the right, up the river, on 
the opposite sides stands the grand Emam- 
barah, its Mosques, Courts, and maguifi- 
cent gateways. The Dowlut Khaunah, 
with the pagoda, and near it a very large 
building erected by Rajah Mhera, whe 
had been head palanqueen bearer to 
Asoph ul Dowlah, and acquired in his Ex- 
cellency's service, immense wealth, It has a 
Frenchified look, and puts one in mind of 
the Louvre at Paris. It is not quite finish- 
ed, but being very completely roofed in, 
and furnished with doors and windows, it 
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is turned into a godown, to lodge part of | 


the property of the Vizier. Fronr the pre- | 
seut prince’s enlarged mind, free from old- | 
foshioued prejudice, we may expect at 
some future period it will be finished, 
when it will be very ornamental to Lack- 
now. On the left near the end of the 
bridge, stands the Sovereign Dowager's 
palace, a most extensive Hindostanee build 
ing, with double walls. Hodges tu his in- 
dian Tour, gives a view of it: beyoud this is 
a palace aud a garden, which Asoph ul 
Dowlah, builtin the beginning of bis reign, 
then the Resident's houses, on the op- 
posite side of the river. 


“The river Goomty is crowded with 
boats busily employed, and the ground on 
both sides is cultivated with grain and to- 
bacco, to the water's edge. 

“ Early vext morning, we went to a 
large spot of ground, near the new grand 
stables enclosed with a tiled mud wall, 
where his Exceliency's wild beasts and 
birds are kept. ‘Tigers, Leopards, Siagu 
shes, Bears, Monkies, Porcupines, Sables, 
Flying Foxes, &c. in abundance. The most 
curious animals, are two of the Ramghur 
Hill Doys, called by Williamson Ddools, 
which that writer says, are reported to 
unite in bodies of four or five hundred, 
to hunt, and kill the most ferocious tigers. 
Some people say these animals look like 
large English Foxes, but most assuredly the 
size (very large,) by no means agrees with 
my recollection ofan English Vox: It is 
true, | have not seen oue these forty years. 
These animals are extremely lively, couti- 
nually moving briskly round their cage, 
and the keeper told me they occasionally 
barked like dogs. ‘ Kootah ka awage, 
Bhooka, Bhooka, kurta by. 

“ There is a vast variety of birds: the 
Cassowary, Pheasants of all kinds, and 
some of the most beautiful Parrots I ever 
beheld, with brown bodies and wings, 
with purple breasts; greeu bodies with 
light green breasts, striped and waved 
with yellow.” 


SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION. 


Calentta, Aug. 10.—On last Wednesday 
eveving a meeting of the Asiatic Society 
was held, at which several interesting com- 
munications were submitted to the so- 
ciety.— Amongst these was the journal of 
Mr. Fraser's Tour to the sources of the Su- 
tlej and Jamna, and thence across a most 
difficult and interesting country to the 
sources of the Ganges: a long and curious 
document was also communicated respect- 
ing several classes of robbers and mur- 
derers, known iu the south of India by the 
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vame of Phansesgars, and in the upper pro- 
vinces by the appellation of Thugs; the 
peculiarity of whose practice is the em- 
ployment of a uoose, which they throw 
round the traveller whom they have fallen 
in with on the road apparently by accident, 
ond whom they thus strangle and rob : 
they live in a regular society, and roam the 
country in gangs, under a regalar Sirdar or 
Chief. The communcation was sent by Dr. 
Sherwood, from Madras, and was illustrat- 
ed by several extracts from official reporis 
made in this part of India. Aw account of 
the sea suakesthat made their appearance 
some time since iu such gumbers at Madras 
wasalso forwarded by Dr. M‘Kenzie: these 
suakes proved to be venomous ina very 
hich degree; but the establishment of me- 
dical aid near the spot, and the ready ap- 
plication of the eau de luce, prevented any 
yreat loss of lives. Two short papers were 
also read: one on the ceremonies observed 
at the coronation of the Colastri Rajah on 
the Malabar coast, by Mr. Brown; and 
another on several ancient coins struck by 
the Parthian kings, about 850 years before 
Christ, and which were presented by Dr. 
Robinson to the Society. His Excellceny 
the President was present. 
INDIGO, 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the quantity of Indigo manufac- 
tured in Bengal during the last two years: 

Indigo crop 1815 and 1816, imported 
from the Ist September to the ist April, 
viz. 

Chest. Fact. Mounds. 


Imported 29,484 114,628 36 15} 


Exported to 


Loudon «++ 19,008 73,183 39 12 
Lisbon 350 1458 O 8 
Denmark «+--+ 879 1,198 4 6 
America «++. 2,049 7,186 25 $ 
Brazil 172 516 19 
Bombay $23 3,928 16 11 
Muscater esse 83 105 15 40 
Bushiressesse-- 86 399 12 13 
Bussorah ver. 23352 7,418 $7 14 
Madras 2 6 090 
Mauritius 527 2,187 39 2 
New Hollaud 3 10° 34.37 

25,764 96,588 207 9 


Aprit 1, 1816. 
Remaining in Calcutta 8,720 18,090 29 64 
indigo imported 1814—15 
ist Sept. 1814 
and 
Ist Sept. 1915 


27,550 102,756 4 12 
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Statement shewing the quantities and 
value of goods exported from Calcutta, by 
sea, in the month of March, 1816. 


Mounds. 
Indigo 10,493 13 812 
Silk 619 7 5 
Cotton 
To London 986 23 0 
China 45,560 36 2 
Isle France 216 O00 
Padang 234 200 
46,917 $6 2 
PIECE GooDs. PRICES. 
To 6,254 


5,962 


Providence 48,210 
Salem 352 
224,233 


Cacvourta, Jury 4, 1816.—In the pre- 
sent year twenty five Students in the Col- 
lege of Fort William, have been reported 
by the examiners qualified for the public 
service, and five Students have been 
awarded degrees of honour for eminent 
proficiency in the Bengalee language, viz. 
Messrs. Clerk, Vibart, Wilkinson, Stuart, 


The reports of the Examination of this 
year exhibit the singularly favourable re- 
suit, that out of thirty-six students, who en- 
tered the hall to be examined, and who 
formed the whole body of those under in- 
structionin the term, not less than twenty- 
five have been reported qualified for the 
public service by a competent proficiency 
in two of the languoges taught. In former 
years out of forty-five or fifty Civil Stu- 
dents examined, it was thought extraor- 
dinery, and made a matter of exultation, if 
1S or 20 were reported qualified. The 
Examination of this year has however re- 
daced the proportion of those detained 
from the public service by the Regulations of 
the College, from a rate amounting to 
three-fifths ofthe whole number of Students 
attached to it, to a trifle more than two- 
severths, or less than half of the old pro- 
portion. 


In the estimate of the productive powers 
of the year, compared with former periods, 
this is indeed a favourable circumstance ; 
bet what is more, it is one in which there 
is no room for the operation of chance.— 
There can be but one cause to which it can 
be attributed ; it is impossible to entertain 
any other supposition, than that there must 
have existed amongst the Students a more 
gencral disposition to study, with a view 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the 
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lostitufion, than has ever before been ex- 
perienced 
BOMBAY. 
PROGRESS OF SHIP BUILDING. 

Bombay, April, 20.—On Saturday last, 
was floated out of the Bombay Docks, the 
new Ship Buckinghamshire, of the bur- 
then of 1850 Tons, built for the Honoura- 
ble Company's regular service, and com- 
manded by Captain Frederick Adams: 
and on the following day, the Amphitrite 
frigate of 38 guns, built for his Majesty's 
service. 

The ceremony on the first mentioned 
day was aitended by the Right Honoura- 
ble the Governor; the Commander in 
Chief ; and other persons of consideration, 
when on naming the Ship, the Bottle was 
thrown by the fair hand of Lady Nightingall. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that 
two finer Ships were never sent to sea, 
and we confidently trust, they will not 
only stand the ordeal of the closest inspec- 
tion, but remain proud monuments, of the 
excellence of the materials, skill and zeal 
of the Venerable Builder, and of the 
ability ofthe artificers in the Bombay Dock 
Yard, 

These two ships were built within the 
period of eighteen months, during which 
time, the Zebra, Brig-Sloop-of-War, was 
also built, and the frame of the Melville of 
74 Guns, nearly completed ; with several 
extensive repairs to Ships in the same yard. 

it is also deserving of notice, that the 
Steam Engine lately erected ia the Dock 
Yard was successfully worked a few days 
previous to the floating the above ships 
out of Dock, and as an instance of the ad- 
vantages to be expected from this machi- 
very, the Ruparell Merchant Ship was 
brought into the Lower Dock, on the 15th 
instant, (ene day after the Springs) and 
the three Bombay Docks were cleared of 
the water (remaining after the Tide had 
ebbed out) by which means repairs were 
effected to the Keel, and the Ship put out 
of Dock again,:on the 17th instant. 

*,* It is understood, that this is only a 
small specimen of the quautity and nature 
of the Ship-building now going on in India. 
The proprietors of ‘leak Forests are alto- 
gether on the alert, on this subject; and 
even foreign states, as Rangoon and Ava, 
expect to benefit by the trade. We have 
heretofore submitted statements on the 
subject. Report affirms, that one of the 
vessels employed against Algiers, being 
built of Teak, has fewer shot holes in her 
sides, (although exposed tothe hottest fire) 
than any other man of war engaged in that 
arduous enterprize. 
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CEYLON. 


MINUTE BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR. 


A Collection of Papers have been pre- 
sented for the perusal of His Excetiency 
the Governor by the Honourable the Chief 
Justice, expressive of an intention on the 
eat of the principal Dutch inhabitants, 

rghers, and native inhabitants of Co- 
Jumbo, (o emancipate the children of their 
slaves, born on or subsequent to the an- 
niversary of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent's birth-day, the 12th of August 
next. 

The hamane feelings and just principles 
which have dictated a resolution so salu- 
tary to the future condition of an unfor- 
tunate class of the commauity, his Excei- 
Jency cannot too highly applaud, nor ex- 
press, in adequate terms, the satisfaction 
with which he contemplates this proof of 
an existing disposition, on the part of slave 
preprietors in Ceylon, to lend their con- 
currence and support to the great work of 
humanity, in whiah a bright example has 
been set by the Legislature of Great 
Britain. 

In a matter of so great interest, the Go- 
vernor will not interpose between his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent and the 
inhabitants of this colony, by an act of his 
own authority, beyond a provisional ac- 
ceptance, in the name of his Royal High- 
ness, of the offer to emancipate the chil- 
dren of slaves, from the period alluded to. 
He will, by the earliest opportunity, and 
with the fullest expression of his approba- 
tion and applause, convey this dutiful re- 
solution of the inhabitants to the favour- 
able notice of bis Royal Highness. He 
doubts not he shall anticipate the sense of 
the parties cencerned, by referring the in- 
cidental points proposed by them as Jegis- 
lative provisions, to the free disposal of 
that authority, from which it is his Excel- 
lency’s wish, that every thing relating to 
this important part of the political eco- 
nomy of the colony should immediately 
emanate. 

As his Excellency has no doubt that a 
corresponding disposition prevails amongst 
the inhabitants in other parts of the island, 
he would recommend to all classes au early 
declaration of their intentions. 

The proper mode of proceeding will be 
by Humble Address to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent—Forms of which wiil 
be found in the Chief Secretary's Office in 
Columbo, and the several Cutcheries 
throughout the Island. Signatures will be 
received from Slave Owners of every des- 


scription, who may be animated with sen- 


timents s0 highly honourable to theie cha- 
racter. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The following is the description of a New 
Zealand fortified village, as given by the 
Rev. Mr. Marsden. The reader can hardly 
conceive how uearly the same words would 
describe a fortified post among the antient 
Britons. Sir R. C. Hoare’s Work on the 
Aatiquities of Wiltshire, contains plans of 
many such, the earthen works of which 
still remain perfect. It is true, that all the 
timber works are perished many ages ago; 
but, by what remains of similar stractures, 
though for other purposes—as Greenstead. 
church, in Essex—there is every reason to 
believe, thatexactly the same labours were 
resorted to, and with considerable effect 
against natives : that they should not prove 
sufficient against Roman skill and perse- 
verance, though defended with the mast 
consummate bravery, can surprize no rea- 
der of general history. 


DESCRIPTION OF WYMATTEEF. 


This village contains about 200 houses. 
It is situated on the summit of an almost 
inaccessible hill: and is strongly fortified, 
both by nature and art. Three very deep 
trenches have been cut round the sides of 
the hill, one above another; and each 
trench fenced round with whole or split 
trees, from twelve to twenty feet high. We 
entered this extraordinary fortification 
through a narrow gateway, when Shung- 
hee shewed us how he defended his place 
in time of war. He had one small secret 
cover, where he could lie concealed, and 
fire upon the enemy. Every little hut is 
fenced round, in this inclesure. Some of 
the stone houses, for the reception of their 
spears or provisions, are about thirty feet 
long aud twenty wide, and well built. 
The roofs are thatched ; and some of the 
eaves extend 3 feet over the sides, in order te 
carry off the water and keep the buildings 
dry. In the centre of the fortification, on 
the very summit of the hill, a stage is 
erected on a single pillar, about six feet 
long and three broad, hewn out of a solid 
tree, and elevated about six feet from the 
ground. Upon this the Chief sits, either 
for pleasure or business, just as occasions 
require his consulting with his people. It 
commands a most extensive view of the 
surrounding country, in all directions. 
Near the stage is a little hut, about four 
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feet from the gronnd, three feet long, and 
iwo wide, with a small image ploced on 
the left side of the door, which does not 
exceed one foot in beight. A seat is placed 
in front, on which the Chief's Lady sits, 
when she eats; her previsions being depo- 
sited in this little building. 
TABOO NON TABOOED. 
The following little incident proves the 


necessity of distributing information with 
no sparing hand to those who, tor the first 
time, are to reap the benefit of it. The 
simplicity which could think to tabeo 
the roof of a hut from a cock, seems to us re- 
markable; and equally remarkable the 
urgent curiosity that looked every day for 
chickens. Alas! reader, in some other thing 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. 


We were joined by another canoe, 
which had in it a cock and a hen. 1 was 
surprised to see these fowls; and, in- 
quiring where they came from, was in- 
formed that they belonged to the head 
Chief, Terra, who had sent them into the 
country for the following reason. Terra 
had built a new hut for some sacred pur- 

ose, which he had tabooed. _ He had for- 

idden the cock from getting upon its 
roof, but in vain: no means that he could 
devise would prevent him; aud therefore 
he had sent them both away, for polluting 
this consecrated building | These fowls had 
been given to Terra, when the Active was 
first at New Zealand. While we lay at 
Cowa-cowa, Terr® and his wife had men- 
tioned this cock and hen, and informed 
me that the hen had a number of eggs, on 
which she sat some time; at length, she 
and the cock broke the shells, and de- 
stroyed them all. They told me they went 
every day to view the eggs, while the hen 
was sitting ; and desired to know the rea- 
son why the fowls destroyed them. I told 
them that the hen had tabooed the eggs, 
and was exceedingly angry with them for 
touching them; and, ou that account, she 
and the cock, in their rage, destroyed the 
whole. They were much astonished at 
hearing this, and had a long conversation 
on the subject; and made wumerous in- 
quiries relative tothe rearing of fowls. I 
told them, they were ou uo account, in 
future, to touch the eggs: if they did, the 
hen would again destroy them. 

*.* This remiads us of the impatience of 
their neighbours of the Society islands; in 
whose grounds Capt. Cooke having planted 
a vine, the people were daily tasting the 
grapes, as soon as they appeared —finding 
them always sour, they plucked up the vine! 
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MUSTY WHEAT. 


The following letter at this time deserves 
particolar attention; the scientific author, 
Mr. Uatchett, is well known to be one of 
the most eminent chymists in Europe. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 
BART. G. C. B. P. R. 8. 


Read before the Royal Society, Dee. 5, 1816. 

“My vear Sin,—The very great loss 
which this country formerly experienced 
by a considerable part of imported grain 
having become contaminated by must, 
induced me several years past to direct my 
attention towards discovering some simple 
and economical method by which this 
faint could be removed, and you well 
know that my endeavours were successful ; 
but as circumstances at that time, and 
since did not appear to require that great 
publicity should be given to this process, [ 
contented myself with describing it to you 
and a few of my other friends. Now, 
however, when I reflect on the large 
quantities of corn which, during the last 
harvest, have been housed in a damp 
state, and on the great importations which 
are expected, with the extreme probability 
that a considerable part may have con- 
tracted must, and that thos the object of 
importation may be partially frustrated by 
the destruction of a large portion of grain, 
and the consequent increase in the price 
of the remainder, | think it incumbent on 
me, by addressing this letter to you, to 
lose no time in publishing a process, by 
which corn, however musty, may be com- 
pletely purified, with scarcely any loss of 
quantity, with very little expense, and 
without requiring previous chymical know- 
ledge or chymical apparatus. 

“ The experiments which I made were 
confined to wheat, as being of the greatest 
importance ; but there can be no doubt 
that oats and other grain may be restored 
to sweetness with equal success: and [ 
have also additional! satisfaction from being 
enabled to state, that the efficacy of the 
process may be ascertained by any person, 
in any place, aud upon any quantity of 
grain, however small. 

“From my experiments [ am inclined 
to believe, that must is a taint produced by 
damp upon the amylaceous part of the 
grain or starch; that the portion of starch 
nearest to the busk is that which is first 
tainted ; and that the greater or less degree 
of must is in proportion to the taint 
having penetrated more or less into the 
substance of the grain. In most cases, 
however, the taint is only superficial; 
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but, nevertheless, if not removed, it is 
sufficient to contaminate the odour and 


flavour of the whole, especially when 
converted into flour. 

“ After various experiments, I found the 
following method to be attended with 
SUCCESS 

“ The wheat must be put into any 
convenient vessel capable of containing at 
least three times the qoantity, and the 
vessel must be subsequently filled with 
boiling water; the grain should then be 
oceasionally stirred, aud the hollow and 
decayed grains (which will float) may be 
removed; when the water has become 
cold, or, in general, when about haif an 
hour has elapsed, it is to be drawn off. It 
will be proper then to rince the corn with 
cold water, in order to remove any portion 
of the water which had taken up the 
must: after which, the corn being com- 
pletely drained, is, without loss of time, to 
be thinly spread on the floor of a kilu, and 
thoroughly dried, care being taken to stir 
and to turn it frequently durivg this part 
of the process. 

«“ This is all that is required; and I 
have constantly found that even the most 
musty corp (on which ordinary kiln-drying 
had been tried without effect) thus became 
completely purified, whilst the diminution 
of weight caused by the solution or the 
tainted part was very inconsiderable. 

“| have the honour to remain, 
“ Dear Sir Joseph, 
“ Your most faithful and obedient Servant, 


“ CHARLES HACHETT, 
“ Mount Clare, Roehampton, 4th Dec. 1810.” 


THE CONGO EXPEDITION. 
The detailed accounts of the expedition 
to explore the river Congo, or Zaire, have 
reached the Admiralty, Melancholy as 
the result has been, from the great morta- 
lity of the officers and men, owing to ex- 
cessive fatigue, rather than the effects of 
climate, the journals of Capt. Tuckey and 
the gentlemen in the scientific departments 
are, it is said, highly interesting and sa- 
tisfactory, as far as they go; and we be- 
lieve they extend considerably beyond the 
first rapids or cataract. It would seem, 
indeed, from the extract of a letter from 
the Surgeon of the Congo, inserted below, 
that the mortality was entirely owiug to 
the land journey beyond these rapids, and 
that Capt. Tuckey died of complete ex 
haustion, after leaving the river, and not 
from fever. ‘The climate, we understand, 
was remarkably fine ; scarcely a shower of 
rain, or any humidity in the atmosphere, 
and the sun seldom shining out but for a 
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few hours in the middle of the day; Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer seldom exceeding 
76 degrees by day, and never descending 
below 60 degrees at night—such aclimate, 
in fact, as one would wish to livein: butan 
anxious zeal and over-eagerness to accom- 
plish the objects of the expedition, and to 
acquire all the information (hat could pos- 
sibly be obtained, seem to have actuated 
every one, from the lamented Commander 
to the common seaman and private ma- 
tine, and led them to attempt more than 
the human constitution was able to bear. 
The total number of deaths amount to 
18, of which 14 were os the land expedi- 
tion. They consist of— 

Captain Tuckey, Commander of the ex- 
pedition; Lieutenant Hawkey, Liente- 
nant of the Congo; Mr. Professor Smith, 
Botanist ; Mr. Tuder, Comparative Ana- 
tomist; Mr. Cranch, Collector of objects 
of Natural History; Mr. Galwey, a friend 
of Captain Tuckey, who volunteered from 
pure love of scienee ; Mr, Eyre, the pur- 
ser. 

The names of the remainder bave not 
been returned. 

The Dorothy “transport that accom- 
panied the Congo into the river, lost but 
one man, aud he fell overboard and was 
drowned, 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Mackerrow, 
Surgeon of the Congo, 

“ Of the eighteen who died in the river, 
fourteen had been on shore, marching for 
sometime, and were far advanced before 
reaching the ship. 

‘Professor Smith, who saw many of 
them when taken ill, gave to some a dose 
ofcalomel, but to others nothing hed been 
administered, 

“The fever appeared in some degree 
contagions, as all the aitendanis upon the 
sick were attacked, and before we left the 
river it pervaded nearly the whole crew, 
also some of te transports, but as for my- 
self, althoug! censtantly among them, 
did not feel the slightest indispesition un- 
til we left the coast, when was atiacked 
however, I considered mental anxiety and 
disturbed rest as the sole eauses. 

“€aptain ‘Puckey had been afflicted 
many years with chronic hepatitis, and on 
returning from travelling five weets ott 4 
shore, be was so excessively reduced, that 
all attempis to restore the evergy of his 
system proved ineffectual, 

“ Mr. Tudor was in the last stage of fe- 
ver belore I saw him, as were Messrs, 
Cranch and Galwey. 

** Professor Smith died in two days af- 
ter he came under my care, dusing which 
lime he refused every thing, whether as 
nutriment or medicine. 
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*“ Lieut. Hawkey was taken ill after 


his case was rather singular; symptoms 
were irritability of stomach, with extreme 
Jangour and debility, but he had nei- 
ther paia nor fever. 

“Mr. Eyre had a violent fever, and on 


the third day breathed his last; before | 


death a yellow suffusion had taken place, 
withvomiting of matter like coffee ground.” 


SoME PARTICULARS CONNECTED WITH THE 
LATE EARTHQUAKE IN By 
Mr. Gavin 


[From Mr. Tilloch’s Philosophieal Magasine.] 


Srr,—lIn addition to the facts already 
published in your valuable Magazine, res- 
oo the late earthquake, I send you the 

Howing observations, which as every 
thing connected with such a phenomeuon 
is important, may prove interesting to 
many of your readers. I am, &c. 

Gavin Ineuts. 
Strathendry Bleachfield, Kirkaldy, 
Nov. 29, 1816. 


The evening of Tuesday the 13th of Au- 
gust was distinguished by no particular 
appearance in this part of Scotland (Fife- 
shire) ; but before six o'clock on Wednes- 
day morning, when my work-people were 
coming to their labour, they all expressed 
a considerable degree of astonishment at 
the extraordinary number of every species 
of swallow, that are common in this quar- 
ter. The number was far beyond any 
thing ever seen @efore, except when they 
assemble before their departure for the 
season. 

The swallows continued to fly about the 
field for some days, and then dispersed. 
They had abandoned their young to pe- 
rish. In many nests in the neighbourhood 
and about the field, the whole young were 
found dead ; also a considerable number of 
the old ones, six of which I opened, and not 
the smallest vestige of flies or any other 
thing was found within them. They had 
died of want, the number of flies had been 
so much diminished from the excessive 
rains preceding that date. 

But to the earthquake.—It had been dis- 
tinctly felt in Kirkaldy and Leslie, but no- 
where nearer, nor round Loch Leven, that 
I can learn. But on Thursday morning 
about nine o'clock an old man named 
George Braid, who has lived inthis neigh- 
bourhood, and been working as bleacher, 
waulker, &c. upon the banks of Leven, all 
his life, had just come to the field to waulk 
some plaidings, and had gone to let down 
the bye sluice. His attention seemed quite 
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| arrested by some appearance in the stream. 
leaving the river, and died on the 4th day; | Standing at a little distance, I called to 


him, “What's the matter, George ?”— 
«“ Come aud see,” was his reply. | weut 
and observed the water perfectly thickened 
with moss, clay, sand, and every descrip- 
tion of mud, to a most extraordinary de- 
gree. This was the more remarkable as 
the women had just finished washing a 
parcel of yarns, when the stream wasclean 
and clear as usual. | observed to the old 
man,—that the mud and dirt must be the 
effect of the millers cleaning out Arnott 
mill dam, and would soon go by. “ No,” 
said he, “ that is no¢ Arnott mill dam, nor 
will it go by for these eight-and.forty hours 
at least.” 

Seeing his consternation, and the man- 
ner in which he spoke, | asked, what made 
him think so? Did he, who had lived so 
long on the banks of the Leven, recollect 
having ever seen a similar appearance be- 
fore? “ Never,” said he, “ but once; and 
that was when an earthquake bappened at 
Comrie: and be assured there has an 
earthquake happened somewhere, be where 
it may.” 

Nothing of an earthquake had been felt 
here, nor had the slightest knowledge of 
any such thing reached this place at the 
time of this conversation. Struck with the 
old man's remarks, and his manner of. ma- 
king them, I went up the river to the junc- 
tion of Arnott mill dam, and found the 
dam clear as a fountain; but the river un- 
der Auchmoor bridge dirty and foul beyond 
description, and as far up the Leven as the 
eye could reach. From the top of the 
bridge the appearance of the water indi- 
cated the same state of filth. Curiosity 
prompted a further survey. The stream 
was followed to the lake, where the whole 
mass of waters was found dirtier, if possi- 
ble, than the stream that flowed from it. 
From pretty accurate experiments, the 
time necessary for the water just emptying 
itself from the lake, to reach Auchmoor 
bridge, has been ascertained; and upon 
that data we caiculsted, by the time the 
mud reached the field, at what time the 
shock must have been felt in the lake, and 
marked it to have taken place some time be- 
tween eleven and twelve ou Tuesday 
night. 

Judge then our surprise, when the old 
man’s remarks were so fully confirmed by 
accounts from the north in so short a pe- 
riod after. 

The agitation in the lake must have been 
dreadful, had it been day-light to render it 
visible. The quantity of mud and sand 
thrown up from the depth of 80 to 100 
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feet must have been very extraordinary, 
when it continued so long dirty, though it 
had the lake itself and the slow windings 
of a number of miles through a flat coun- 
try to subside in. The water covtinued to 
run dirty fur two days; so much so, that 
we could neither work nor put our yarns 
through any operation during that period. 


Lizanps rounp ative in A Rock. 


Dr. Wilkinson lately presented to the 
Bath Philosophical Society a letter he had 
received from a clergyman in Suffolk, re- 
lative to two lizards being discovered by 
the Rev. Gentleman in a chalk rock, with 
some interesting circumstances tending to 
explain why all the animals whici have 
been discovered in rocks, marbles, &e. die 
on their exposure to the atmosphere. From 
observations made, there appeared to be 
some obstruction in their respiratory or- 
gans. Oue being placed in water disen- 
gaged itself from this obstruction; while 
the other died, from not being enabled to 
liberate itself from the viscous matter lin- 
ing the throat. The clergymau in his letter 
says: “ A pit having been opened in the 
summer of 1814, at Elden, Suffolk, for the 
purpose of raising chalk, | deemed it a fa- 
vourable opportunity for procuring fossils ; 
accordingly commissioned the men em- 
ployed to search for aud reserve whatever 
appeared curious. In this search I some- 
times assisted, and had the good fortune to 
be present at the discovery of two lizards 
imbedded in the solid chalk, fifty feet be- 
low the surface. The following is the re- 
sult of my observations:—So completely 
devoid of life did the lizards appear on 
their first exposure to the air, that I ac- 
tually considered them in a fossil state: 
judge then of my surprize when, on my at: 
tempting to take them up, [ perceived them 
move. lLimmediately placed them in the 
suu, the heat of which soon restored them 
to animation. lu this state I carried them 
home, aud immersed one iu water, keep- 
ing the other in a dry place. You may 
perhaps consider it worthy your observa- 
tion, that the mouths of the lizards were 
closed up with a glutinous substance. This 
obstruction seemed to cause them great in- 
convenience, which was evident from the 
agitation perceptible in their throats, and 
from the frequent disteution of the jaws, or 
rather around the jaws and the head; in- 
deed they seemed in a state little short of 
suffocation. ‘The newt which had been im- 
mersed in water, afier many violent strug- 
gles, was at length able to open its mouth: 
this afforded it instant relief, and it evi- 


dently derived much satisfaction and com- 
fort from its new elemeut. The other li- 
zard, notwithstanding its repeated endea- 
vours, was unable to open its mouth. It 
died in the course of the uight, probably 
from being debarred the use of its proper 
element. The remaining lizard continued 
alive in the water for several weeks, dur- 
ing which it appeared to increase in size. 
It disliked confinement; and afler many 
attempts, at length, to my great mortifi- 
cation, effected its escape, nor could | ever 
after find it.” 


This is one of the most extraordinary 
discoveries that has come under our 
notice. That animals which sleep in win. 
ter have been occasionally surprised in 
their torpid state, and imbedded in matter 
subsiding into a solid form, is unquestiou- 
able ; and that some of these, when the bed 
of matter has been opened, have appeared 
to shed living blood, ou being lacerated, as 
they usually are, by the pick axe, or spade, 
or saw, is supported by powerful testimo- 
nies. But, we recollect uo instance in 
which the subject was kuown to be living: 
or in which it gave signs of life and motion 
after having been released from its fossil 
imprisonment :—still less in which it was 
found to resume the habits of its former 
life—to continue living—to increase in size, 
and to perform its ordinary actions, during 
several weeks. 

The fact, if established, would lead to 
new and uncommon views of the powers of 
life,— of the natural length of life, of this 
species of animals, of thé effect of absolute 
exclusion from air, on amphibious animals; 
with the date ofthe origin of sach beds of 
chalk, &c. in which these fossils have been 
found. 

These lizards being found fifty feet 
below the surface, imbedded iu solid chalk, 
at what period was this chalk in a fluid 
state, and gradually becoming solid, by 
the loss of its water? If we are not mis- 
taken, in the situation of the place, this 
chalk has been hard aud dry during many 
ages. lt will follow, that these lizards have 
retained the principle of life, during at 
least an equal space of time. A thousand 
years— startles the imagination; not as to 
the duration ef the chalk—unor of fossil ani- 
mals, but of animals yet retaining life ;— 
and retaining it, under circumstances pro- 
per to ensure death, rather than life. If 
this part of the bed of chalk had not been 
disturbed, these lizards might have pro- 
longed their profound sleep, while another 
thousand of years passed over them ; they 
still living! ! 
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The attention of naturalists, of geolo- 
gists, whether Neptunists, or Vulcanists, 
will naturally he directed to so striking a 
fact. Whence came this chalk?—in what 
form ?—at what time ?>—where did it alight 
ou these lizards ?—are they natives, or fo- 
reiguers? A thousand curious questions 
rise—who shall answer them? 


EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURE IN THE 
MUMMY PITS, IN EGYPT. 


Among the many strange stories, cur- 
rent among dealers in the marvellons, who 
visited Egypt a century ago, cogcerning 
the danger of examining the mummy pits, 
there never were wanting discoveries of 
bodies in a recent state, after death, and 
of preparations nade by the Arabs for mur- 
dering the reloting travelier, with ali his 
company. The miraculous escape of the 
party, with his courage, valour, aud con- 
duct, was supposed to furnish materials for 
“good reading ;” and was wrought up 
sometimes popularly, sometimes patlicti- 
cally. The better informed reader, wio 
knew the precautions always adopted, ex- 
pressed bis wonder by a smile, and so the 
matter euded. But a late traveller has re- 
vived the subject with all its horrors; and 
has proved by his owu experience, and iu- 
formed us by his testimony, thatthe mumaiy 
pits have real dangers, and that the notion 
of a company perishing ia them, is far from 
being mere delusion. 


A lately a volume of Travels by 
Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P. traces the 
gress of the authorand his company into 
Egypt, in 1813, above the first 
taracts,—on their retarn, they visited the 
mummy pits at Thebes, &c. and what befell 
our travellers bere, may serve as no mean 
justification of the stories formerly current. 
t is certain, that respect for the European 
character, is increaesd among these barba- 
rians in an infinite ratio from what it was 
a hundred, or even fifty, years ago. Since 
the Freach Expedition inte Egypt, the 
Arabs are mucii more tractable ; but, they 
must be kept honest by good looking after. 
A party of English sailors where they can 
be had, is the best possible security for the 
lives of those who entrust themselves to 
Arabs. 

We are somewhat surprized that our 
countrymen about to proceed on such dan- 
gerous expeditions as that.of Moufaloath do 
not take with them sponges properly moist- 
ened with fair water, or with sume of those 
simple essences which may be inhaled to 
advantage. It is well known that breath- 
ing through a moistened sponge has saved 


life, when in greet danger; and if the lit- 
tle while which such sponges would retain 
their properties be objected, it may be an- 
swered, that a phial of lavender water, or 
Hungary water, is no great burden—may 
refresh a sponge, repeatedly, and that the 
object is to save life, where proper assist- 
ance cannot be bad. 

“From the Catesof the Kings, at Thebes, 
we returned by the valley, through which 
the road formerly led from Thebes to the 
tombs, aud where still stauds the Temple 
of Karnac. 

The whole of this mountain has been 
excavated ; at each step in opening pre- 
sents itself; and there is every appearance 
that here has beeu the general cemetery 
of Thebes. Many of these caverns are 
now converted into habitatious by the 
present cultivators of the plain, from 
whence they have been driven by the en- 
croachments of the Nile, whose waters 
during the inandation (in consequenee of 
there being ao canals to carry them off) 
cover the whole of the flat country around. 

Our curiosity induced us, dering our 
stay here, to descend into one of the mum- 
my pits thatahound in this neighbourhood, 
but it would be difficnlt to convey an ade- 
qnate idea of the disgusting scene of hor- 
ror we had to encounter. The entrance 
was through a very narrow hole, nearly 
filied up with rubbish, by which we made 
our way into a small room about fifteen 
feet long and six wile: beyond we reach- 
ed a chamber somewhat larger, td = con- 
taining two rows of columns. The wails 
were covered with pointings, and at the 
farther end stood two full length statues, 
male and female, dressed in very gay ap- 
parel, and having on the one side the fi- 
yures of two boys, and ou the other those 
of two girls. 

The whole of this chamber was strewed 
with pieces of cloth, legs, arms, and heads 
of mummies, left in this condition hy the 
Arabs who visit these places for the pur- 
pose of rifling the bodies and carrying off 
the bituminous substances with which they 
have been embalmed. From the chamber 
above described, two passages lead into 
the interior and lower part of the moun- 
tain, and we penetrated about the distance 
of a hundred yards into that which appear- 
ed the longest. Slipping and crawhng 
amongst the various fragments of these 
mutilated bodies, we were only able to 
save ourselves from falling by catehing 
hold of the leg, arm, or skull of a mum- 
my, some of which were lying on the 
ground, but many still standing in the 
niches where they had been originally 
placed.” 
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If this writer be correct, these mummies 
were STANDING, in opposition to Dr. E. D. 
Clarke. These were the sepulchres pro- 
bably of kings; or at least of their attend- 
ants: in their original state, they were less 
offensive. 

But the principal scene of our travellers 
danger, was at Monfalouth, where they 
ventured into an excavaiion, that nearly 
proved fatal. We insert the whole, for the 
caution and benefit of futare adventurers. 
They have most to learn who venture into 
Mummy Pits without having well prepared 
themselves and all concerned. 

We were bent on going, and the Arabs 
at last undertook to Le our guides for a 
reward of tweuty-five piastres. After au 
hour’s march iu the cesert, we arrived at 
the spot, which we foun to be a pit or 
circular hole of ten feet in diameter, aud 
about eighteen feet deep. We cesceuded 
without difficulty, and the Arabs began to 
strip, and proposed fo us to do the same: 
we partly followed their example, but 
kept on our trowsers an‘ shirts. [had by 
we a brace of pocket pistols, which [ con- 
cealed in my trowsers, to be prepared 
against any treacherous attempt of our 
guides. It was now decided that three of 
the four Arabs should go with us, while 
the other remained on the outside of the 
cavern. The Abyssinian merchant ce- 
clined going any farther. The sailors re- 
mained also on the outside to take care of 
our clothes. We formed therefore a party 
of six; each was to be preceded by a guide 
—our torches were lighted—one of the 
Arabs led the way,-——aud I followed him. 

We crept for seven or eight yards 
through au opening at the bottom of the 
pit, which was partly choked up with the 
drifted sand of the desert, and found our- 
selves in a large chamber about fifteen fect 
Ligh. 

This was probably the place into which 
the Greek, Demetrius, had penetrated, 
and here we observed what he had de- 
scribed, the fragments of the mummies of 
crocodiles. We saw also great numbers 
of bats flyingabout, and hanging from the 
roof of the chamber. Whilst holding up 
my torch toexamine the vault, I accideu- 
tally scorched one of them. 1 mention this 
trivial circumstance, because afterwards it 
gave occasion to a most ridiculous, though 
lo us very important discussion. So far 
the story of the Greek was true, and it re- 
mained only to explore the galleries where 
the Arabs had formerly taken refuge, and 
where, without doubt, were deposited the 
mummies we were searching for. We 
had all of us torches, aud our guides in- 
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sisted npon our placing ourselves in such a 
way, that an Arab was before each of us. 
Though there appeared something myste- 
rious in this order of march, we did not 
dispute with them, but proceeded. We 
vow entered a Jow gallery, in which we 
coutinued for more thau an hour, stooping 
or creeping as was necessary, and follow- 
ing ils windings, till at last it opened into 
a large chaniber, which, after some time, 
we recoguised as the one we had first en- 
tered, and from which we had set out, 
Our conductors however, denied that it 
was the same, but on our persisting in the 
assertion, agreed at jast that it was, and con- 
fesse| they had missed their way the first 
time but if we wouldmake another attempt 
they would undertake to conduct us to the 
manimies. Our curiosity was still unsa- 
tisfied; we had been wandering for more 
than au hour in low subterranean passages, 
and felt cousiderably fatigued by the irk- 
someness of the posture in which we had 
been obliged to move, and the heat of our 
torches iu those narrow and low galleries. 
but the Arabs spoke so confidently of suc- 
ceeding in this second trial, that we were 
iuduced once more to attend them. We 
found the opening of the chamber which 
we now approached guarded by a trench 
of unknown depth, and wide enough to 
require a good leap. The first Arab 
jumped the ditch, aud we all followed 
him. The passage we entered was ex- 
tremely small, and so low iu some places, 
as to oblige us to crawl flat on the ground, 
and almost always ou our bands and 
knees. The intricacies of its windings 
resembled a labyrinth, and it terminat- 
ed at Jength iu a chamber much sinaller 
than that which we had left, but, like it, 
containing nothing to satisfy our curiosity. 
Our search hitherto had been fruitless, 
but the mummies might not be far distant ; 
another effort, and we might still be suc- 
cessful. 


The Arab whom 1 followed, and who 
led the way, now entered another gallery, 
and we ajl continued to move in the same 
manner as before, each preceded by a 
guide. We had vet gone far before the 
the heat became excessive ;—for my own 
part | found my breathing extremely dif- 
ficult, my head began to ache most vio- 
lently, and [ had a most distressing seusa> 
tion of fullness about the heart. 


We felt we had gone too far, and yet 
were almost deprived of the power of re- 
turning. At this moment the torch of the 
first Arab weut out: I was close to him, 
and saw him fail on his side; be uttered a 


groau—his legs were strongly couvulsed, 
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and I heard a rattling noisé in his throat— 
he was dead. The Arab behind me, see- 
ing the torch of his companion extinguish- 
ed, and conceiving he bad stambled, past 
me, advanced to his assistance, and stoop- 
ed. Tobserved him appear faint, totter, 
aud fall in a moment—he also was dead. 
The third Arab came forward, and made 
an effort to approach the bodies, but stop- 
ped short. We looked at each other in 
silent horvor. The danger increased every 
instrnt; our torches burnt faintly ; our 
breathing became more difficult; our 
knees tottered nnder us, and we felt our 
strength nearly goue. 

There was no time to be lost—the Ame- 
rican, Barthow, cried to us“ to take cou- 
rage,” aud we began to move back as fast 
as we cozld. We heard the remaining 
Arab shouting after us, calling us Caffyes, 
imploring ovr assistance, and upbraiding 
ws with deserting him. Bat we were 
obliged to leave him to his fate, expecting 
every moment to share it with him. The 
windings of the passages throegh which 
we had come increased the difficulty of 
our escape; we might take a wrong turn, 
and pever reach the great chamber we 
had first entered. Even supposing we 
took the shortest road, it was but too pro- 
bable our strength would fail us before we 
arrived. We had each of us separately 
and unknewn te one another observed at- 
tentively the different stapes of the stones 
which projected into the galleries we had 
passed, so that each had an imperfect clue 
to the labyrinth we had now to retrace. 
We compared notes, and only on ove oC- 
casion had a dispute, the American differ- 
ing from my friend and myself; in this 
dilemma we were determined by the ma- 
jority, and fortevately were right. Ex- 
hausted with fatigue and terror, we reach- 
ed the edge ofthe deep trench which re- 
mained to be erossed before we got into 
the great chamber. Maustering all my 
strength, | leaped, and was followed by 
the American. Smelt stood on the brink, 
ready to drop with fatigue. He called to 
us “ for God's sake to help him over the 
fosse, or at least to stop, if only for five 
minutes, to allow him time to recover his 
strength.” It was impossible—to stay was 
death, and we could not resist the desire 
to push on and reach the apen air. We 
encouraged him to summon all his force, 
and he cleared the trench. When we 
reached the open air it was one o'clock, 
and the heat in the sun about 160°. Our 
sailors, who were waiting for us, had 
luckily a bardak* full of water, which they 
¥ The names ofthe jars, made at Kenne, of 
perous earth, and used to cool water. 
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sprinkled upon us, but though a little re- 
freshed, it was not possible to climb the 
sides of the pit ; they unfolded their tur- 
bans, and slinging them round our bodies, 
drew us to the top. 

Our appearance alone without our guides 
naturally astonished the Arab who bad 
remained at the entrance of the cavern; 
aud he anxiously inquired for his Aghabe- 
bas, or friends. To have confessed they 
were dead would have excited suspicion, 
be would have supposed we had murdered 
them, and bave alarmed the inhabitants 
of Amabdi, to pursue us and revenge the 
death of their friends. We replied there- 
fore they were coming, and were em- 
ployed in bringing out the mummies we 
had found, which was the cause of their 
delay. 


ON THE NATURE OF ARTIFICIAL MEMORY 
AND THE USE OF SYMBOLS IN ASSISTING 
IT. 

Av a meeting of the Bath Literary and 
Philosophical Society, on Monday, Dee. 
$0, 1816; after a number of curious sub- 
jects had been treated by various gentle- 
wen, the subject of Artificial Memory came 
in turn to be treated, with particular refe- 
rence to the modern systems, by which 
some haye supposed it is vow perfected, 


Mr. Clarke resumed his ingenious expo- 
sition of Professor Feinagle’s System of 
Astificial Memory. He advanced many 
ingenious arguments to shew the superiori- 
ty of Feinagle’s System over those adopted 
by Grey, Lid Coglan, Jackson, and 
others ; and this he happily illustrated by a 
greatwumber of interesting examples. Upon 
the principle of association, Mr. C. observ- 
ed that we not only arrange our thoughts, 
but we also connect thoughts, remote or 
abstract, with others more obvious and 
familiar, that the recurrence of the latter 
may bring with them the recollection of 
the former: thus, the ringing of a bell, 
or the sounding of a clock, frequently pats 
asin mind of our business or duty. On 
the stage, it is well known that if the 
prompter give the first words of a para- 
graph, it often leads to the recollection of 
the whole. We feel a constant inclina- 
tion to connect the things we wish to re- 
member with such sensible objects as offer 
themselves most frequently to our atten- 
tion, but particularly with those of sight, 
the most vigorons and lively of our senses, 
and of which the objects are generally sup- 
posed to be more numerous than those of 
all the rest put together. Mr. Clarke ob- 
served, that to comprehend the methods 
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of Grey aud Lowe, it requires but a mo- 


mentary inspection. Feinagle’s system is 
more difficult, and its application to dif- 
ferent branches of science, requires some 
study: perhaps this may be one reason 
why its merits haye uot been justly appre- 
ciated. To attain a moderate degree of 
knowledg& in any branch of science, it 
requires a previons cultivation of the mind; 
whilst the mnemonic art may be attained 
without any preparatory study. We all 

ss the power of forming, localizing, 
aud associating the images of objects in our 
mind: the ploughman aud the weaver can 
perfurm those operations as well as the 
hilosopher.4The more important advautage 
is to be derived from its power of arrang- 
ing those memories which are strong, ana 
strengthening those that are weak. Mr. 
Clarke then introduced some excelleut il- 
lustrations of Feinagle’s system. 


It was observed by Dr. Wilkinson, that 
upon these principles an excellent work, 
entitled “ A Symbolical History of 
land,” by Miss Rundall, of this city, was 
founded. In this work, which ought to be 
introduced into every seminary, Miss R. 
has furnished the student with a regular 
series of symbols adapted to the history of 
England. It bas thus been happily re- 
marked by the Editor of the Augustan Re- 
view, iu Ins excelleut examination of this 
work, “In the eventful pages of her his- 
tory, England presents some of the most 
interesting scenes that the annals of the 
world would afford. The youth of this 
country cannot be taught too early to con- 
template its glories; to imprint ifs revolu- 
tions on their memories, and to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the great characters that have adorned it. 
Except the knowledge of the evidences 
and the duties of religion, there is none 
more sacred and more indispensable than 
this.” This work has been admirably ac- 
complished by Miss R. and enriched with 
a series of about 300 well arranged sym- 
bols. The fair author has rendered an es- 
sential service to the rising generation, 
and has thus given a splendid proof how 
well she is qualified for the department 
she professes, viz, the superiutendance of 
female education. 


This may stand in answer to certain ob- 
servations hazarded by a contemporary 
critic, who had not thoroughly entered into 
his subject. Our own opinion of this work, 
as contributing to bring forward the talents 
of youth, may be seén iu Panorama vol. Ill. 
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HINTS, PLANS, and PROCEEDINGS 
OF 
Benevolence. 
sum: 


Humanum nihil a me alienwn pute. 


It is inapossible when a thing is started, 
to know to what extent it will go. The 
simple thought of a simple individual is 
communicated to a friend or two ; it pleases 
them ; they mention it to others ; the feel- 
ings of the Public are excited; not Britain 
only, but her dependencies partake the 
enthusiasm; and foreign vations emulate 
the example. We have had repeated occa- 
siou to announce from the east—Bible So- 
cieties in India—Bible Society efforts in 
Java, China, New Zealand—where not? 
It is now a pleasing duty to turn to the 
Western World: who would have thought, 
a few years ago, of a BibJe Society at New 
Orleans? Such is the power of example! 
A town peopled by descendants of French- 
men, who never were famous, as a people, 
for affection for the Scriptures, and, as 
Catholics, were under the guidance of 
their Anti-Biblical Priests. These people 
now, however, receive the sacred book 
with joy,and will certainly, for a while, at 
least, study its contents with avidity. 

But, perhaps the greatest importance of 
New Orleans is, asa station of introduction 
to the Spanish Provinces, in a quarter 
where diligence itself would expect to be 
foiled. ‘These copies will penetsate into 
the provinces, and among the population. 
They will be sought after; and possibly, 
some exemplar from these supplies may 
become the original, from which a Spauish- 
American copy may follow. What is 
about to be the fate of the Spanish Domin- 
ions in the north, none can say ; but, if they 
should break off from the Mother Coun- 
try, and if they should encourage the Scrip- 
tures, and Scriptural religion, the couse- 
quences may prove among the noblest 
triumphs of Truth. 
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"From the Female Bible Society of Balti- 
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We have pointed out what may be the 
importance of New Orleans as u station 
for distribution of the Bible: we now pro- 
ceed to set the Report at length before our 
friends, from the only copy that we know 
of, in England. 

SECOND REPORT 
OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
_ LOUISIANA BIBLE SOCIETY. 
The Board of Mi of the Louisiana 

Bible Society with pleasure present their 

Second Report to the Public. 

Durie the past year, the beneficence 


of our sister societies has laid us under 
deep obligations, and we have to record to 


their praise the following generous do- { 


nations : 
From the Female Bible Society of Phila- 


delphia,—— 
100 English Bibles. 


more, 
$00 English Bibles. 
From the Bible Society of Connecticut, 
500 English Bibles, 
_ 400 French Bibles, 
From the New York Bible Society, 
1548 French Bibles. 
From the New-Jersey Bible Society, 
200 French Bibles. 


From the New-Hampshire Bible Society, 
350 English Bibles. 


From the Bible Society of Nassau-Hall, 
English Bibles. 
From the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, 
1000 Spanish New-Testaments, 
$00 French New-Testaments, 
100 French Bibles. 


Of this rich supply of the Scriptures, we 
ave made the following 


DISTRIBUTION: 


At St. Francisville, West Florida, 
250 English Bibles. 


At Baton- Rouge, West Florida, 
125 English Bibles, 
25 French Bibles, 
25 French New-Testaments, 
12 Spanish New-Testaments. 


dt different Amite River 
"150 English Bibles, 
65 French New-Testaments, 
Freach Bibles. 


At other Settlements in West Florida, 
75 English Bibles. 
At Mobile, 
100 English Bibles, 
20 Freuch Bibles, 
25 French Testaments, 
25 Spanish Testaments. 


At Panzacola, 
100 Spanish New-Testaments, 
75 French Bibles. 


At Donaldsville on the bayou La Fourche, 
350 French New-Testaments. 
75 French Bibles, 
160 Spanish New-Testaments, 
25 English Bibles. 


In the County of Attakapas, 
50 French 


100 French New-Testamenta 
100 English Bibles. 


At Oppelousas, 
100 French Bibles, 


25 English Bibles, 
35 French New-Testaments, 
5 Spanish New-Testaments. 


At Natchitoches, 
50 English bibles, 
75 Trench New-Testaments, 
30 French Bibles, 
$5 Spanish New-Testaments. 


Sent to St. Louis, Missouri Territory 
75 French Bibles. 


Sent to the Mexican Provinces, 
300 Spanish New-Testaments 


At New-Orleans, 
310 English Bibles, 
1800 French Bibles, 
800 French New-Testaments, 
300 Spanish New-Testaments. 


The desire to obtain the Scriptures, 
which was manifested last year, by the 
French inhabitants of this state, has not 
abated. On the contrary, they appear 
more pleased on obtaining the whole of 
the sacred volume; and prize it more from 
its being neatly and correctly printed; a 
circumstance which has not coutributed 4 
little to enhance the estimation of the Bib'e 
itself. From the snperior beauty of: the 
type and paper, the editions of the British 
aud Foreign Bible Society have been in 
greatest request; and it may not be un- 
worthy of the attention of Bible Societies, 
to print neat editions of the Bible, in order 
to promote its more general circulation. 

It has now been ascertained that the 
Catholies of this state have received’ and 
‘read the Seriptures, in a manner thaf has 


surpassed the geueral expectation which 
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had been formed, and so as to amply com- 

pensate the benevolent exertions of those 

who have spent their time or money to 
promote this object. 

The Bible, as the New-Testament last 
year, has been introduced and read in the 
achools geverally, uot only in this city, but 
in different parts of the state. 

_ It has been found, on vestigation, that 
a much larger proportion of the inhabitants 
of this state than was at first supposed, can 
both read and write; but, votwithstand- 

ing this, they were deplorably destitute of 
_books of all kinds. 
...du mauy families, where there are two 
or three persons able to read, no other book 
than the Bible or New-Testament is to be 
seen, 

The free people of colour are generally 
desirous to have their children taught to 
read; consequently, from among that class, 
numerous applications have been made for 
Bibles. 

It has been observed too, on enquiry, that 
where applications were made by the heads 
of families for the Bible,it was principally de- 
signed for the instruction of children. And 
it must be considered a favourable circum- 
stance that among the young it is that the 
Scriptures have had the greatest circula- 
tion. ‘This has not been simply by the per- 
mission of the parents, but by their choice 
and on their application, though very often 
at the solicitation of their children. 

Among the applicants for Bibles, there 
have been several who declared that they 
had been endeavouring for years, some as 
many as for 12 or 15 years, to obtain a 
copy of the Bible in French. Different 
methods and expressions were made use 
of by different persons, to manifest their 

‘joy and satisfaction on obtaining what they 
had so long been in quest of: some de- 
clared no present could be more acceptable 
to them, and others that they esteemed it 

» beyond hundreds of dollars. 

he institution of Bible Societies has 
been to many of the French inhabitants, a 
matter of much admiration ; it is with dif- 
ficulty they can comprehend the plan and 
design of gratuitously distributing the 

. Bible: and with astonishment they hear 

. of the sums of money that have been raised 
ju Europe and America for this purpose. 

_.. The Catholics, even the strictest of them, 
are al] willing, with scarce an exception, 

_,to.receive and read. the Bible, and never 
thiak of any objection to it until informed 

by a priest... Notwithstanding two parish 

priests, in two parishes, have opposed the 


os¢irculation .of the, Bible among their pa- | 
Finbioners,, it,docs,,not appear to have any. 

they apply 
wong ie iis! 8 wiods 


aver for 


for the Bible and read it. One parish 
priest preached to bis congregation against 
the evil of reading the Bibles, and New- 
Testaments, that had been sent up for dis- 
tribution among them ; and exhorted them, 
if they would escape from heresy, to have 
nothing to do with such books. But his 
parishioners, instead of complying with his 
advice, only became more anxious and 
willing to read the Bible; and in conse- 
quence of it, a very considerable number 
of Bibles was itsimediately distributed. The 
conduct of this parish priest has been con- 
demned, however, by one of his brethren, 
who stands high in the public estimation 
at New-Orleans. 

The Spanish inhabitants have been res 
markably pleased on obtaining the New- 
Testaments in their native language. At 
first, there were some scruples about read- 
ing them; particularly after reading the 
25 v. 28 chap, of Matthew, which they 
considered as in opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of the perpetual virginity of the 
Virgin Mary. Many of them applied to 
the Reverend Father Antonio de Sediila, to 
learn if this passage of Scripture had been 
correctly translated ; and, on being assured 
by him that it was, they were satisfied, 
and, such as can read, have generally ap- 
plied for New-Testaments.—-To the Span- 
iards, the New-Testament, in their native 
language, is an object of greater interest 
than to the French; they have received it, 
too, with greater demonstrations of joy. 
The expressions used by some on being 
presented with a New-Testament, deserves 
notice: one observed, “ this book contains 
the puretruth, and nothing but the truth ;” 
another, on reading the title page of the 
New-Testament, as soon as he came to the 
words “ Jesus Curist,” stopped, and said, 
with much earnestness, “ this is my hing 
and my God—he is my all.” Another, on 
being asked if the Spaniards were satisfied 
with their New-Testament, observed that 
* they could not be Christians who were not.” 


Many Spaniards from abroad have made 
wat: application here for the Spanish 
New-Testament; by which means some 
copies will be introduced into their colo- 
nies. As it was the direction of the com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, that the Spanish New-Testaments 
presented by them, should be circulated, 
not only in Louisiana, but in the Spanish 
colonies near us, about 100 copies of the 
New-Testament have been given to per- 
sous residing at Panzacola, who have made 
urgent application for them. A few more 
have been given to individuals from Hav» 
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As a favourable opportunity offered, a 
box containing 270 copies of the Spanish 
New-Testament, confided to the care of a 
gentlemdn of respectability, has beew sent 
to the Mexicaa proviuces, for gratuitous 
distribution. These New-Testaments are 
te be taken on to the Mexican Congress, 
and, if it meets with their approbation, 
will be distributed under their direction. 
Individuals going to Mexico have been en- 
trusted with afew more copies for distri- 
bution. No account of the reception of 
these books, has yet been received; but, 
from the representationsof different persons, 
itis believed the inhabitants will be pleased 
with them. An American gentleman, who 
was at Campeache last summer, states 
that, wishing to learn the Spanish language, 
he endeavoured to purchase a Spanish 
New-Testament (of the London edition) 
which had been presented at Jamaica to 
a Spaniard; and offering him five dollars 
or it, the Spaniard refused to relinquish 
his book at any price. 

The English Bibles have been distributed 

among the troops of the United States 
stationed at New-Orleans; among the 
sailors ou board of the *assels of the United 
States on this station; and among the 
Americans in different parts of the state. 


A few copies of the English Bible 
have been given to slaves who were 
-able to read. A negro woman applied 
for a Bible, stating that her mistress, 
having got angry with her, had taken her's 
from her and burat it; that she was un- 
able to buy another, and would be very 
thankful for one. It was given her; and 
meeting sometime afterwards in the street 
accidentally the distribator, she said to 
tim, “ Master, I thank you much for that 
Bible—I never go to sleep without remem- 
bering you for it.” 

In order to give more publicity to this 
society, extend its influence, and circulate 
more generally the Scriptures, the mana- 
gers, in the month of February last, ap- 
pointed the Rev. Benjamin Davis to make 
atour throughout the state. To the zea- 

_ Jous exertions of this gentleman, the soci- 
ety is mach indebted. He has visited a 
_ very large proportion of the state, obtained 
donations to a consides:ble amount, en- 
ed many persons to act as agents for 
the distribution of Bibles ; and he has, in 
various ways, much promoted the interests 
of the society. 

Mr. Davis was furnished with a letter of 
~ instructions, relative to the object for which 
he undertook his tour; and, on exhibiting 
it, he was well received wherever he went. 
}y his communications te the mauagers, he 
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states that among all classes of people the 
Scriptures have been received with uncom- 
mon satisfaction, and that much good will 
result from the distribution. 

From the repotts of various Bible 
Societies now existing in the United 
States (to the number of one hundred 
and eight by the latest accounts) it ap- 
pears that many exertions are makin 
to promote the circulation of the Bib 
throughout the Union: and from the in- 
formation contained in the last report of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, it is 
certain that at no time since the Reforma- 
tion have Christians shewn more zeal for 
the universal diffusion of the a 
Success, too, heretofore unexampled, has 
crowned their labours. 


When we contemplate what is now do- 
ivg, by the general, distribution of the 
Bible, for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the world ; when we see Christians 
of all denominations, forgetting the little 
distinctions which have heretofore divided 
them, and uniting in one simple and mag- 
vificent plan of conveying the knowledge 
of the Living God, oa his son Jesus 
Christ, to the ends of the earth ; surely we 
have encouragement sufficient to animate 
our perseverance; and should renew ous 
efforts, to the extent of our meaus and in- 
fluence, that we too may share in the hoe 
nour which those have gained, who first 
planned and formed Bible Secieties. 

“ There remaineth yet very much land te 
be possessed,” even iu Louisiana: and the 
managers hope that the members of this 
Bible Society will not be backward in their 
duty, nor neglect to supply that portion of 
our couatry with the Sacred Truth, which 
is allotted to them. 

By order of the managers, 
Avrrep Hennen, Secretary, 


AMERICANA, 
No. IV. 
America: Britisa, 
THE WEATHER. 
Quebec, June, 13.—We noticed in this 


paper of Thursday last, the 6th inst. the | 


extraordinary circumstance of a fall of 
snow, of upwards of an hour's duration, 
on thatday. Since that time, the weather 
has presented more permanent and extra- 
ordinary features of severity. On the af- 
ternoon of the 6th, when the clouds 
cleared away, the of the mountains 
to the north of this city were perceived to 
be covered with snow, the ‘most distant 
apparently to the depth of a foot. On the 
7th there was a slight fall ef anew during 
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the whole of the day, the thermometer 


constantly standing at the freezmg point. 
At half 10 o'clock at night, the roofs 
of the the streets and squares of 


the tewn, were covered with snow ; and 
the next morning, the 8th, it was observed 
that the whole of the surrounding country 
was in the same state, having, within 
twelve days of the summer soistice, the 
appearance of the middle of December!! 
A gentleman who was on Friday on the 
south shore, about 15 miles back of the 
St. Lawrence, found banks of snow up to 
the axletrees of his carriage, and a drift 
asin the midst of winter. Ou the 8th, 
suow continued to fall at intervals, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It again 
snowed ou the 9th.—From the 6th to the 
10th it froze every night. Ou the 7th, the 

ound, in expo situatious, became 

ard witlr frost in the day time.— The 
wind was constautly strong fromthe N. W. 
driving before it an immense mass of low- 
ering clouds, which continually concealed 
the sun; it was not till Suaday afternoon 
that they finaily began to clear away. It 
was theu discovered that though the snow 
which fell ow the night of the 7th, had 
disappeared in the vicmity of this city ear- 
ly on the following day, the tops of the 
Mouxtaius to the north and to the south 
still remained covered withsnow. On the 
west side of the Chandiere, large tracts of 
clear land were still covered, and continued 
so ou Monday. Weare informed that, in 
that quarter, the snow lay for some time 
about a foot in depth. 

June 20.—The season during the Jast 
week has been remarkably favourable. 
The grain and the meadows in this vici- 
nity never looked better than at present ; 
though vegetation genera)ly is still about 
three weeks more backward than usual. 


Unitep States. 

From Plattsburgh, Sept. 28.—“ The 
Autumnal equinox is past, but we have 
had neither wind nor rain. The oldest 
inhabitants say, that such a drought has 
never been experienced here since their 
remembrance. The ground has not been 
wet two inches deep siuce the month of 
June. The creeks are quite dry, and uo 
grass for the cattle. The wells have gene- 
rally failed. ‘The Lake (Champlain) is 
also lower than ever known to be before. 
The Saranack is so low, that the water 
does not cover half the falis above the 
bridge. The whole Summer has also 
been so cold that there will be no Indian 
corn in all this conntry. On the 26th, 
after sunrise, there was ice formed on the 
steps at the deor ef the house where | re- 


side, 


The woods are every where on fire, 
and the smoke is so thick that whilst I 
now write at 5 in the afternoon, though 
there are no clonds, the sun is not to be 
seen. I am told the woods are on fire 
from this place to Ticonderoga, and that, 
in many places, great damage will be sus- 
tained by it. Besides the injury caused 
by ihe destruction of these fires, | fear that 
the smoke which they produce, accumu- 
lating im the atmosphere, must intercept 
the rays of the sun, and deprive us of some 
of that genial heat, of which the earth 
seems every where so much in want. I 
should be glad to see the remarks of the 
philosophers on these things.” 


Ogdensburg, Oct. 22.—A gentleman of 
Johntown, U. C. passed through the state 
of Vermont, the last days in Sept. and 
first of Oct. and remarks, “ that it is very 
difficult to travel through that country, for 
the smoke: that the fire climbs the high 
and rugged mountains, and thence de- 
scending sweeps along the vailies, leaving 
black destruction behind; the smoke is so 
dense upon the bosom of Lake Cham- 
plain, that the steam-boat moves very slow 
and cautious, continually sounding, not 
being able to discover either shore when 
near the middle of the lake.” Although the 
fire had taken so exteusive a spread, the 
gentleman was informed, it had done ne 
essential injury excepting in the woods. 

Fire in the Woods. 

It has been observed here for several 
days past that the atmosphere has been 
filed with smoke. It proceeds from a very 
extensive aud destructive fire in the Dis- 
trict of Maine. We have not been able 
to ascertain itsextent, with much precision, 
but we are informed by a gentleman from 
the neighbourhood of the conflagration, 
that it extends over a very large tract of 
country in the county of Oxford, inclad- 
ing the towns of Paris, Albany, Hebron, 
Bethel, &c. and the northern part of the 
county of Cumberland, including Minot 
and other towns. One dwelling house and 
two barns have been burut at Paris. The 
extrewe dryness of the fields and forests, 
renders all attempts to stop its ravages, so 
long as the drowth continues, almost h 
less. We are told that in some parts ofthe 
District of Maine, though at a great dis- 
tance from the fire, the smoke is exceed- 
ingly thick, and the air very much dark- 
ened, 

There are likewise extensive fires in the 
woods in New-!lampshire, viz. inthe towns 
of Rochester, Gilmanton, Guilford, New- 
Durham, Farmingtou, Plymouth, Weut- 
worth, Warren, &e. La Gilmantou a re- 
markable explesion is said te have takes 
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place, which threw up trees and timber to 
a height of 60 feet, and a column of fire 
toa much greater height, for an extent of 
five rods square, attended with a noise like 
tn earthquake.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Forcep Nores. 


It is a singular evil that produces no 
ood in any form: the stoppage of the 
ountry Banks in England, has certainly 
diminished the number of forgeries: the 
resolution not to pay in specie, universally 
adopted by the Banks m America, laid 
them open to forgeries; and we learn from 
the following list, that the forgeries were 
not ovly numerous, but well executed, 
This is the most alarming fact of the whole; 
for, if artists able to excel in this kiud of 
work make « practice of it, there is nothing 
to prevent their ruining a whole country. 
The subject is of vital importance to all 
commercial countries; but, as things stand, 
to America, in the first piace. We there- 
fore subjoin an account of an attempt to 
prevent this evil. If we rightly under- 
stand the description, it refers to a thought 
that was submitted some years ago to the 
Bank Directors, in London. Those gen- 
tlemen, if we are not misinformed, desired 
to know whether the Public could more 
readily under that process, distinguish a 
forged note from a true one? Whether it 
did not require some skill to discern the 
nuine imprint? If it did, it was not ad- 
itional security, as no skill ought to be 
presumed on the part of the Public We 
shall be glad to see a specimen of these 
Americay miracles. 


A LIST OF COUNTERFEITED BANK BILLS IN 
CIRCULATION, ALPHABETICALLLY AR- 
RANGED. | 
Boston Bank, 1, 8, 5 and 10 dollar bills--- 
many in circulation, and well imitated. 
Beverly Bank, 3 atid 10 dollar bills.--few 
in circulation. Bank of Bristol, 5 dollar 
ills--many in circulation. Commercial 
‘ank, at Bristol, R. I. 5. and 10 dollar 
bills, well imitated---not many in circula- 
tion. Concord Bank, W. A. Kent, Cashier, 
«2 dollar bills. Cheshire Bank, at Keene, 
$ and 10 dollar bills, old Corporation, to- 
lerable imitation.---but few in circulation. 
Exchange Bank, at Providence, 1, 2 and 3 
dollar bills, many of one in circulation, 
and hard to distinguish from the genuiue. 
Eagle Bank, at New-Baven, payable at 
New-York, 5 aud 10 dollar bills, well! imi- 
tated. Exeter Bank, 2, 3,5 and 10 dollar 
bills, well done. Hartford Bank, 2 and $ 
dollar bills, well imitated. Manufacturers’ 
Mechanics Baik, Boston, 2 and 3 
liar bills, poorly done---siguatures pretty 
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00d. Mew. Haven Bank, payable at New- 


ork, 5 dollar bills:--well done. Norwich 
Bank, 5 dollar bills«-few in ¢irculation. 
Newburyport Bank, 3 dollar bills:.-scarce, 
New-London Bank, 1 and 5 dollar bills-- 
well imitated. New-Hampshire Bank, at 
Portsmouth, 1 and 10 dollar bills, ‘few 
in Circulation. Narraganset Bank, at Wick. - 
ford, R. 1 and’ 2 dolar bilis-«-well 
tated. Nantucket Pawk, dollar bitls, well 
imitated. Pacific Bank, at Nantucket: 5 
dollar bills---well done. Pravidence Bank,’ 
5 dollar bills, few in circulation. Pheniz 
Benk, Nantucket, and Phenix Bank, Hart- 
ford, have bills altered from a smaller to a 
larger denomination. Rhode-Island Union 
Bank, at Newport, 5 and 10 dollar bills 
in circulation, and well done, 
Union Bank, Boston, 1, 2, 5 and‘ 10 dollar 
bills, oid plates, well imitated-+-few in cir- 
culation. Worcester Bank, 5 dollar bills, 
old plates, well imitated---few in circula- 
tion. Warren Bank, 1 and § dollar bills. 

There are several other denomina-: 
tions of counterfeits in circulation, of the’ 
Banks south of Connecticat, and several 
bills altered from one denomination to 
ther, an! well doune—but by holding the 
bill up to the light, are easily discovered,- 
This is done at the request of several 
gentlemen, by GILBERT & DEAN. | 


Old State House, No. 16, 
South Side, Oct. 12, 1816. 


ENGRAVING, 


Richmond, (Va.) May, \5.—In the art 
of engraving bank-notes, and, of course, 
in the mean time of preventing counter- 
feits, we have for a long time got the, start. 
of England. The steel die of Murray and 
Co. impressed on the margin of the plate, 
and the engraving which fills up the body 
of the note, has been looked upon as a 
chef d'euvre in the art. But an im 
has lately come under our view, which ex- 
cels every previous attempt. The steel 
die is not confined to the margin alone; 
but extends over the surface. The figures 
are stamped upon the copper, with so 
much regularity, that the engraver, who 
comes after the die-stamper, can trace 
with the utmost ease tlic form of the note, 
among the strokes of thé die. The latter 
will appear in a lighter kind ofink. The 
whole execution of the note requires such 
ap extraordinary combination of skill, that 
it seems beyond the means of any assovia- 
tion of counterfeiters to possess it. The 
impression is from the North; but whe- 
ther from Mr. Perkins of Boston, or Mur- 
ray and Co, of Philadelphia, we are unable 
to say. ; 
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American Corxacr. 

During the year 1815 there were coined 
at the Mint in Philadelphia— 

In gold coins, 635 pieces, amounting to 
8,175 dollars. 

In silver coins, 69,232 pieces, amounting 
to 17,308 dollars; making in the whole, 
69,867 pieces, amounting to 20,882 dollars. 

During the last year no cents were 
coined ; but the director contemplates coin- 
ing in the present year fifty tons weight of 
copper, yielding 47,000 dollars. 

American Tonnage and Duties, ten years back. 

The Tonnage of the United States was in 
Year For. Trade, Coasting. Fishing. Toéal. 
1805 922,298 284,863 59,445 1,266,606 
1806 1,044,005 286,909 66,357 1,397,271 
1807 1,116,241 295,000 75,744 1,486,985 

The duties on goods imported from the 
Cape of Good Hope and places beyond the 
same were 

In 1805 3,370,055 dollars. 
Inn 1806 3,803,915 
Tn 1807 3,960,686 

The duties on importations from the 
West India Islands were 

From [n1805 1806 1807 
Brit. W. I. 1,864,119 2,560,665 1,048,672 
Other W. I. 7,257,525 7,751,855 8,665,526 


College annulled. 


At. the late commencement of Queen's 
College, N. J, only five students graduated. 
The. College exists no longer, but in the 
room of it is opened a Grammar School, 
under the direction of the Board, by a very 
respectable Teacher, wherein is taught all 
the branches necessary to qualify students 
for, admission into the Junior and Senior 


elasses of other Colleges. 
Census of New York, for 1816. 

The census of the inhabitants of the city 
of New York, taken ia April, 1816, returns 
44,424 white male inhabitants, 43,819, 
white females, 3,891 male aliens, 5,094 fe- 
male aliens, 3,198 coloured males, 4,576 
coloured females, 228 male siaves, 389 fe- 
male slaves—making altogether, a popula- 
tion of 100,619. The number of tenements 
are above 17,000. 

Total number of females «----. 51,878 


males 48,741 

3 100,619 

3187 

Total aliens 6,985 
Total coloured inhabitants, uot 

slaves 

Bitto slaver 617 

8,391 


Singular Accident —A stage (says. the 
Philadelphia Gazette) between this “and 
Trenton, took fire and -was entirely con- 
sumed. It was occasioned by a passenger 
putting a hot brick on the floor on the 
stage to keep his feet warm; aud what ts 
most extraordinary, it burnt with suth 
rapidity, that the passengers, six in num- 
ber, with difficulty made their eseape. 

WHITE SLAVES IN GEORGIA. 

Milledgeville, (Geo,) June 12.—“ Two 
persons armed, by the names of ——Stro- 
bo and John Costello, were on their way, 
passing through the county of Jasper, on 
the 28th ultimo, inquiring for the road 
leading into the Cherokee nation, having 
ia their custody five Spaniards in sailors’ 
dress, whom they say it is their intention 
to sell to the Cherokees. On inquiry,’ 
they say they purchased them in Tetfair 
county, and that one of the two paid part 
down and gave his note for the balance of 
the consideration money, to which the 
other is a witness.—But the unfortunate 
persons in custody, intimate, in terms 
hardly intelligible, not beiug able to speak 
English, that they are from Europe, and 
being strangers in Pensacola where they 
landed, were decoyed by these two Ame- 
ricans out of town by fair promises; and 
having got them into their power, confined 
them in such a manner as to render resist- 
ance useless. 

“In this manner, it appears they have 
been driving these men on foot, (they ‘on 
horse back and well armed) through the 
country—a country too, boasting of its 
liberties, and of the sacred rights of hos- 
pitality! There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of these Spanish prisoners that indi- 
cates any mixture of African blood in their 
veins.” 

We copy from a Philadelphia paper, the 
following singular advertisement. The 
Amphitrite, a Swedish ship, lately arrived 
at. Philadelphia, after a passage of 70 days, 
from Amsterdam, with 315 passengers, 

German Redemptioners. 

Arrived from Holland in ship Amphi- 
trite, Furmers, Gardeners, Potters, Taylors, 
Shoemakers, Bakers, Butchers, Carpenters, 
Cabinet-makers, Musical Instrument Ma- 
kers, Weavers, Brewers, Gilders, Diamond 
Cutters, Vineyard Men, Millers, Stocking 
Weavers, Biaeksmiths, Wheelwrights, 
Sempstresses, Sugar Refiners, Distillers, 
Shepherds, Confectioners, Coopers, Glo- 
ziers, Masous, &c.—Servants, Boys aud 
Girts, who wish to bind themselves for 
their passage mioney. Apply on board the 
ship, lying ia the stream, opposite Callow- 
bil! street, 
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Memoraxpum or Axtiqvities. 


[From the New Jersey Journal.] 


Tn autumn, 1810, was discovered in a 
eave, in Warren county, on the waters of 
the Caney Fork of Cumberland River, by 
aman who was collecting copperas and 
alum, a nicely wrought box of cane, which 
was under a small declivity in the cave, 
and completely covered with an incrusta- 
tion of petrifaction supposed to be from 
the dropping and oozing of the water frem 
the surrounding rocks.—The cane box 
was entire, and appeared to have under- 
went but little decay from antiquity. 

Upon examining the coutents, there were 
in it complete carcases of two human per- 
sons, one a male and the other a female— 
the male much the largest, but they were 
both thonght to be fally grown. 

They were in the first instance, wrapped 
with a coarse hempen twilled wrapping, 
which had been nicely woven in a twilled 
texture, and though having laid almost 
time immemorial, contained considerabie 
strength. 

In the second place, they were wrapped 

in a nicely wrought texture of plumage of 
a light brown color, tipped or tinged with 
a beautiful red and yellow, of a very fine, 
soft, texture.——- Those plumages were tied 
nicely together with small hempen cords, 
in such a manner as to make one close 
strong covering.—Enveloped in those co- 
verings or wrappings were the carcases ; 
they were laid in a contracted position on 
their backs, their legs drawn up and their 
knees elevated. The whole of these car- 
cases appeared dry, somewhat resembling 
tanned leather, and nearly of the same co- 
lour. All moisture had entirely escaped 
from them—their bones had a yellowish 
complexion, but remained entire—their 
hair of a dark brown colour, fine and strait, 
butentire, Neither any part of the cover- 
ings or wrappings shewed any signs of pe- 
trifaction, though the cane box in which 
they were contained was completely incrus- 
ted with a thin shell of petrifaction. 
' Of what race these persons could have 
been, no person has heretofore pretended 
to form a conjecture, but one thing is cer- 
tain, that they were of some race who had 
the kuowledge of spinnivig and weaving ; 
therefore we may coujecture, they were in 
some degree in a state of civilization. 

Inqnivies have been made of the neigh- 
bouring ab-origines of the woods, whether 
they have any knowledge of any people of 
this description, or whether they have any 
knowledge of this manner of burial, or re- 

itory of the dead, practised by any ofthe 
nations, to which they answer, they 
bye 
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have not; but one thingis remarked by the 
ancient Cherokees, that a tradition has 
been handed down to them by their fore- 
fathers, that part of the country near where 
those carcases were found, was noted asa 
battle ground, where the ancient Chero- 
kees and Shawnee Indians had many hard 
battles, or usually met and had their fights. 


Massacynuserts Mepicat 


The state of improvement in the country, 
having made it necessary to increase the 
means of instruction in the Medical Pro- 
fession, the State Legislature some time 
since authorized the Governmeut of the 
University, aud granted them funds, to 
erect a building, in Boston, for the purpose 
of giving Medical lectures. This edifice 
has been constructed from the plans of Mr. 
Jacob Guild, who has ingeniously accom- 
modated every part of the internal ar- 
rangement to the purposes for which they 
were destined; and executed the whole in 
a masterly style. 


The Massachusetts Medical College, is 
situated in Mason street, near the Boston 
Common and Mall The buiiding is of 
brick, 88 feet in length, and 43 in its 
greatest breadth. Its figure is oblong with 
a pediment in front, and an octagonal cen- 
tre rising above the roof, and also forming 
a three-sided projection in the rear of the 
building. This is sarmounted by a dome, 
with a skylight and balustrade, giving an 
appearance of elegance to the neatness 
fit proportions of the building. 

The apartments on the first floor are 
a spacious Medical Lecture room of a 
square form, with ascending semi-circular 
seats; a large Chemical Lecture room in 
the centre, of an octagonal form, with as- 
cending seats ; a Ghemical Laboratory, 
fitted up with furnaces and accommoda- 
tions for the costly apparatus used in the 
lectures; anda room to be occupied by 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, which 
is filled by a Medical Library, already 
consisting of 3 or 4000 yolumes. Iu the 
second story is the Anatomical theatre, the 
most extensive room, occupying the whole 
central part of the building, covered with 
the dome and skjlight ; with semicircular 
seats which are entered from above, and 
descend regularly toward the centre. In 
this theatre are placed a beautiful statue of 
the Venus of Medici, and a noble cast of 
the Apollo of Belvidere, designed to illus- 
trate the external forms of the human 
body. A large and a small room for prac- 
tical anatomy, together with another for 
the museum, occupy the extremities of the 
same story. 
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The whole building is warmed by a sin- 
gle stove situated in the cellar, calculated 
by the inventor* for burning the Rhode 
Island coal. Owing tothe smadiness of its 
draught, it burns this coal iu great perfec- 
tiou, keeping up a permanent and intense 
heat. The stove is surrounded by a brick 
chamber, from which a briek flue is car- 
ried up tothe second story, communicating 
by large pipes or apertures with al! the prin- 
cipal rooms of the house. The air is admit- 
ted from the outside of the building through 
a brick passage way, down fo the stove ; 
a portion of it goes to maintain the com- 
bustion; the rest being rarified by the heat 
of the stove, ascends rapidly through the 
flue, and may be delivered at pleasure into 
any, er all the apartments, by opening the 
pipes or communications. The strong cur- 
rent of heated air thus obtained is sufficient 
to warm the largest room in a very short 
space of time. 

A cistern of water is placed near the 
roof, which is supplied by pumps from a 
well in the cellar, and may e drawn out 
for use by pipes communicating below. 


Register : 
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AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 


Revenue and Finances, 

The New York Advertiser of Dec. 14th 
contains the Treasury Report, by Mr. Dal- 
Jas, comprising a view of the sources of 
Revenue, the objects of public expendi- 
ture, and the fiscal arrangements for the 
year 1816, 


“he actual receipts D.59,408,973 0 
The demands on the Trea- 


The excess, exclusive of 
the amount in the Trea- 


sury on the istJan. 1816 20,658,179 0 
Treasury notes issued 36,133,191 0 
Reimbursements 27,400,000 0 
Outstanding Balance, Ist 

8,735,794 0 
The aggregate Public 

Consisting of Funded 

Public Debt before the 

Contracted SINCE 73,096,414 33 


Making a grand total, 
with the floating out- 
standing Debt, 93 


Mr. Jacob Perkins, 
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Beawiful Paint. 


The following is a Recipe, given in an 
American paper, to make a very beautifal 
paint for the walls of stair-cases and lob- 
bies, the cost of which is less than one- 
fourth of that of oil colour, aud the beauty 
far superior :—Take, 4 ibs. of Roman vi- 
triol, and pour on it a tea-kettle full of 
boiling water; when dissoived, add two 
pounds of pearl ash, and stir the mixture 
well with a stick, until the eTervescence 
ceases, then add pulverised. yellow 
arsenic, and stir the whole together; let 
it be laid on with a patnt or white-wash 
brush, and if the wall has. ngt been painted 
before, two, or even three coats will be 
requisite. “To paint a common sized room 
with this colour, will not cost more than 
five or six dollars. If a pea-green is re- 
quired, put in less, and if au apple-green, 
more of the yellow arsenic. 

*,* We have inserted this, partly as it 
may affurd a hint to the judicious ; but, more 
especially (as it appears in all the papers). 
to caution against the use and application 
of arsenic, in any form. When the inad- 
vertence of servants, the ignorance and 
meddling of children, and what may be 
termed the force of accident, are consider- 
ed, the hazard of allowing any dangerous 
drug, except under the management of a 
professor, to be brought into. our houses, 
is striking. 

AMERICA: SPANISH. 
Statistics ; University. 

By the last census the city of Mexice 
contained more than 180,000 inhabitants. 
In 1809, the number of births were 6,693 
—the deaths, 6,160: judging by this iatter 
fact, its populstion is about one-third of 
that of Paris or London. 

Among many liberal establishments of 
this great city which indicate, not only 
an enterprizing spirit, but an advanced 
stage of refinement aud arts, and zeal to 
incourage intellectual improvement, is a 
university, under the direction of able and. 
learned teachers, which contains upwards 
of three thousand students. Here in ad- 
dition to the ordinary branches of science, 
painting, botany, chemistry aud minera- 
logy are taught. 

AUSTRIA. 
Marriage Gifts to the Empress, 

Vienna, Dee, 28.—The deputations of 
the different provinces of the Austrian mo- 
narchy have presented their different gifts 
to the Empress. ‘The Provincial States of 
Bohemia presented ten thousand ducats ; 
those of Moravia, one bundred thousand 


pore those of Styria, fifty thousand fle — 
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$35] 
rins; those of Upper Austria, a like sum ; 


sand florins ; all in hard cash. 


The Hungarian Deputation is yet ex- 
pected at Vienna; it will be composed of 
§2 persons, and present forty thousand du- 
cats; but this 
till the coronation of the Empress as 
Queen of Hungary, which will take place 
next spring at Baden. The ceremony of 
the coronation is very important to the 
Empress, for without this act she could 
not hone a right to the rich jointure of 
that kingdom. 
BELGIUM. 
Distress from want of Corn, 
Brussels, Dec. 23.—Letters from t- 
able authority in the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg, present a dreadful picture of the 
ublic distress in the Ardennes; provisions 
Pate risen to an exorbitant price, and the 
coarse bread which the inhabitants feed on 
is paid for with its weight in gold (au poids 
delor). Speedy measures are necessary 
to put an end to distresses which daily in- 
crease in that happy country. 
For some time past troops of indigent 
is have traversed the country of 
Fiaimault 3 they demand of the farmers corn 
and ‘potatoes, and threaten to burn down 
their farms, unless these articles are fur- 
nished them at their own price. Hitherto 
the evil has been only local, but it threat- 
ens to become more frequent and exten- 
sive; the Government has judged it pro- 
or to take repressive measures, which it 
however, preceded by a proclamation, 
shewing the folly as well as wickedness of 
such proceedings. 
DENMARK. 
Expatriation proposed : cui bono 
A person at Copenhagen bas made a pro- 
1, ib order the distress of the 
uring class, to establish a colony iu the 
Nicobar Islands, and to conduct it thither 
himself. 


FRANCE. 


St ti tii : P ti 

According to official documents com- 
mitted to the two Chambers, the popula- 
tion of France, exclusive of Cersica and 
the colonies amoifits to 28,813,041 souls. 
Christian Slavery suppressed. 
Paris, Dee. 28.—In a printed circular 
addressed to the Knights and Ladies, and 
ether subscribers of the Anti-Pirate Insti- 
tution, the President, Sir Sidney Smith, 
eonfirms the we had al- 
ready given, that there does not remain a 
dogle Christian slave in Barbary ; that the 
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those of Lower Austria, one hundred thou-: 


ering will not be made’ 
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last, who were eighty-three Roman sub- 
jects, have been delivered up, and expe- 
dited to Civita Vecchia, whence they will 
proceed to their own homes. This circular 
announces that a meeting of the Society 
will take place at the Hotel de Montesson, 
on the 29th of the month, the second anni- 
versary of its foundation. 
Extraordinary Band of Robbers. 

The public of the British metropolis 
have been alarmed and astonished at the 
bands of youthful depredators, which have 
lately paraded our streets. The hand of 
Justice has seized several; but rather 
enough to shew the extent of the evil, than 
to suppress it effectually. The same cala- 
mity has afflicted Paris; of which the fol- 
lowing article is witness. It may also re- 
mind the reader of some of the dextrous. 
performances of the famous Cartouche. 


Paris Dec. 22.—The Court of Assizes 
this day, after four hours’ deliberation, 
pronounced judgment oun the affair relative 
to a great number of robbers, viz. eleven 
men and five women: some, as authors of* 
midnight depredation, committed for the 
most part by stealing ; others, as receivers 
of the stolen goods. One of the prisoners, 
named Gonthier, was aged only fifteen 
years six months; the rest had hardly pass- 
ed thirty years. Almost all of them mani- 
fested at the trial a surprising effrontery. 
One of them, named Jardinaud, the elder, 
who was called, as a nom de re, Pied- 
de-Celeri, said, “ How! Mr. President, do 
you desire me to avow myself guilty, to 
destroy my mistress? Promise me that she 
shall be safe, and I will acknowledge ever 
thing.” Another, named Gurgy, plea 
his owu cause; he dissembled nothing, 
and sought only to affect the Judges by 
stating the misfortunes, true or false, which, 
according to him, left him no alternative, 
since the age of thirteen years, but to be- 
come a robber. One of the complaints 
against Jardinand the elder, the Chief of 
this band, was, that he had introduced 
himself, in the mouth of January last, into 
the apartments of the Countess of Caraman, 
Rue Saint Dominique, and of having car- 
ried off a gold watch, suspended at the 
head of the bed, without disturbing her 
Ladyship’s repose. 

GERMANY. 
University Statistics: Gottingen. 

The number of Students this year at 

the University of Gottingen is greatly in- 
, and amounts already to 1,152; of 


these only 386 are natives of Hanover, 566 
are from other German States, and 186 fe 
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reigners; of the Jatter, 36 are Russians, 
17. Swiss, 63 Danes, 10 English, 6 Freach, 
25 Hungarians,, 4 Americans, 2 from the 
Greek Isle of Chios, &c. yer 

Stutgard, Dee..7.—The Arts. appear to 
acquire uew life. The organization of a 
new Academy and anew, ¥chool for, the 
Arts, is confided to the celebrated sculp- 
tor Counsellor Vou Dennecker, Several 
casts are already ordered from Rome., We 
hope also soon to receive from. England 
casts of the celebrated collection of Lord 
West Indian Royalty : German linen. 

‘Among the orders received for the linen 
and damask manufactories of Bielfeld, in 
Germany, is a very large one lately given, 
for King Henry of Hayti. Among. other 
things a quantity of the richest damask te- 
ble-cloths has been bespokep, for which 
King Henry has sent a drawing of his arms, 
with various devices, and his mot‘o, “ God, 
my cause, and my sword.” Besides these 
orders, Jarge purchases have been made iu 
Bremen, and the other H»nseatic cities, for 
the Queen of Hayti, of services for the 
table, brilliants, pearls, &c. which have 
been paid for in readymoney,at high prices. 

Caution to Experimentalists. 

Mr. J. Welner, a German chymist, re- 
tired last summer to his house in the coun- 
try, there to.deyote himself, .without being 
disturbed, to the study and examination of 
ar substances. Mr. Welner tried 

is poisons upon himself, and appeared in- 
sensible to the great alterations which such 
dangerous trials produced, upon his health. 
At the latter end of the month.of October 
he.invented some unkown poisouous mix- 
ture, and wished. to, assure himself of its 
effect. "The following is the account which 
he-gives of it im the last page of his manu- 
script :—*“ A potion composed of (here the 
substances are‘named, aud. the .doses  indi- 
cated) is mortal: aud the proof of it is— 
that I am dying!” 
ITALY. 


Munificence aud Benc<ficence. 


The Pope has.attached tothe title of Mar- 


quis of Ischia which he copferred on the 
sculptor Canova, an annual pension of 3, 

Roman crowns. This celebrated artist 
has disposed of ‘this revenue in the follow- 
ing manner : First, a fixed dotation to the 
Roman Academy of Archaiology of six 
hundred crowas. Second, one thousand 
and seveuty crowns, to found annual 
prizes, and a triennial prize for painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, which the 
young artists of Rome and the Roman 
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States. only are competent to obtain. 
Third, One bundred crowns to the Aca- 
demy of Saint Luke, Fourth. One hun- 
dred aud twenty crowns to the Academy 
of the Lynx, Aad fifth, One thousand 
one hundred crowns to relieve poor, old, 
and infirm artists residing iu Rome. 
Cardinal Carieatured !!! 

Rome, Nov, 28.—Lovers of rare prints 
seek eagerly in Rome after a print repre- 
senting Cardinal Gonzalvi presenting to 
the Pope the Jost Provinces, which are al- 
legorically represented in delivering the 
Act of Congress. It is on the largest folio 
paper, designed by Francisco Munno, and 
engraved under the direction of Bertollin, © 
by Antonio Bauzo. As soon as the Cardi- 
nal heard of the existence of this print, he 
not ouly bought up all the impressions’ 
(about a hundred in number), with the ex- 
ception of a few that were accidentally 
preserved before, but caused his own por- 
trait, to be effaced from the plate, and an 
allegorical goddess to be put in its stead. 

Singular vicissitudes of Weather, 

Capua, Dec. 7.—We have had most ex- 
traordinary weather here for some time. 
On the same day we have had the oppres- 
sive heat of summer; a storm, accomp 
nied with thunder, lightning, and hail; 
and in the evening, a sharp cold, with 
flakes of snow, just as if it were the month” 
of January in Siberia. We have had some 
shocks of an earthquake in the direction’ 
of the north. Orders have been given for 
public prayers in all the churches; the Host 
has been raised; the relics of St. Bridget: 
have been carried in possession; and the. 
ecclesiastics have recommended a strict ob=: 
servance of fast during the Advent. 

Prize Question. 

The Academy of Bologna proposes for 
the subject of a prize the following ques- 
tion: Which is the class of citizens mog 
interested in the preservalian of Govern- 
ment?” The prize is a medal of 500 se« 


Society of a new kind. - 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has formed 

a society for the “Reward of Virtue,” for 
those of his subjects who shall perform the 
most. disinterested act towards his fellow 
creatures. The prize is.a golden medal 
of 300 crowns, with the effigy of his Ma- 
jesty thereon. gt 
Dreadful destruction by Avalanches, 

A letter from St. Bernard, dated De 
25, contains the following detai}s :—« 
trightful Avalanche on the 18th buried tw 
domestics of the hospital, and four mep 


quins. 
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the town of St. Pierre, without a possibility 
of affording them any assistance. Four of 
them had quitted the Convent charged 
with letters. The two others had come to 
meet them from the town, and all disap- 
peared. To heighten the misfortune, all 
oar dogs have been buried under the snows. 
There remains at the Convent only one of 
these courageous animals, which were so 
long the hope of the traveller—their race is 
extinct. lt will require along time and 
much attention to repair this misfortune. 
For eight days the wind has not ceased to 
accumulate snows. The Avalanches have 
changed the form of the mountain, it can 
be no longer recognized. On the south 
side of the Convent they precipitate them 

aelves from the summits bordering on the 
lake, and by that unusual circumstance, 
the house itself is threatened. Al! the in- 
habitants of St. Pierre capable of labour, 
are on the mountain. The passage is in- 
terrupted. The carriers met a band of 
tinkers, whom they made return to St. 
Pierre. Without this precaution, they 
must all have perished.” 


POLAND. 
Brick Houses encouraged. 


Warsaw, Dec. 26.—By an Ordinance of 
the 26th ult. 300,000 florins are to be an- 
nually advanced from the public trea- 
sury to this city in a loan, for 23 successive 
years, on certain conditions, for the assist- 
ance of the inhabitants, who are inclined 
to build new brick houses. 

Koni, g, Nov. 20.—Of 634 vessels 
which have sailed this year from Pillao, 
491 were laden with about 23,000 lasts of 
corn. After they learned there that the 
harvest had proved indifferent in many 

rts of Germany, Holland, France, 
fond, and the South, the prices of rye rose 
from 70 to 80 per cent. and wheat to 100 
per cent. higher than in sammer. The 

rvest in that country has been about two 
thirds of the usual crop. 


RUSSIA. 

Commerce and Navigation. 

Archangel.—An account of the exports 
which took place im the course of |ast 
summer from this port, ene of the great 
eutlets of the produce of the Russian em- 
pire. The shipments were made in 176 
vessels. The account of the quantity of 
grain exported is interesting at the pre- 
sent moment. following ere some of 
the principal items in the list :— 
To London: 7,798 tchetverts of wheat ; 
20,839 do. of linseed; 55,064 pud of tal- 
low ; 1,076 do. of fax ; 30,606 do. of iron , 
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178,005 pieces for masts: 44,815 deals; 
1,617 barrels of pitch ; and 906 of tar. 

To Li : 8,780 pad of tallow; 
1,648 do. of hemp ; 8,409 do. of iron; 2,000 
masts ; and $0,000 deals. 

To Leith: 2,209 pud of tallow ; 1,006 
do. of flax; 1,400 barrels of tar; and 
15,000 pieces of masts. 

To Newcastle : 2,983 tchetverts of wheat; 
5,999 pud of tallow ; 5,357 do. of potash ; 
3,086 barrels of tar; 1,480 masts; and 
4,185 deals. 

To Hull : 1,205 pad of hemp; 3,460 do. 
of irou ; 3,160 tchetverts of linseed ; 1,588 
barrels of tar; and 4,185 deals. 

To other British Ports: 1,575 pad of 
iron; 2,873 tchetverts of wheat; 850 do. 
of rye ; 14,020 barrels of tar ; 16,979 pieces 
of masts ; and 12,098 deals. : 

To Amsterdam: 2,284 tchetverts of 
wheat ; 23,317 do. of rye; 24,791 do. of 
linseed ; 120,000 masts; 16,953 pud of 
tallow, &c. 

To Hamburgh: 18,241 tchetverts of 
Rye ; 20,050 pud of tallow ; 279,924 pieces 
of masts, &c. 

To Bremen: 4,612 tchetverts of rye 5 
5,083 masts, &c. 

To Antwerp and other Dutch Ports: 
2,825 tchetverts of wheat; 11,577 ditto of 
rye; 3,880 ditto of linseed ; 15,000 barrels 
of tar, &e. 

To Cadiz and Gibraltar ; 1,364 tchetverts 
of wheat. 

To Lisbon and Oporto: 12,811 tchetverts, 
of wheat ; 2,164 barrels of tar, &c. 

To Bordeaux and Havre: 1,649 pad of 
tallow : 5,883 ditto of tallow, &c. 

To New York: 10,704 pud of tallow ; 
12,992 do. ofhemp ; 11,100 do. of iron. 

To Baltimore: 4,437 pud of hemp; 
4,499 do. of iron, &c. 

There still remained in the warehouses 
at Archangel, besides iarge quantities of 
hemp and taliow, 3,080 tchetyerts of wheat, 
1,000 do. of Rye, 9,000 do. of liuseed, &c. 

SWEDEN. 
Requisttes for Citizenship. 

Stockholm, Dec. 16.—His Majesty has 
ordered that in future every person who 
seeks to obtain the freedom of any of the 
cities in the kingdom of Norway, as a 
wholesale dealer or merchant, must be fall 
twenty-five years of age, write a legible 
hand, and write the Norwegian language 
with orthographical accuracy ; be able to 
read and write English, French, and Ger- 
man; be well acquainted with book-keep- 
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ing, and have been at Jeast four years a 
merchant's clerk. la every town three 
respectable and experienced merchants 
shall be chosen, who, in conjunction with 
the Magisirates, shall judge, by means of 
an examination, which is not to last above 
three or four hours, whether the applicant 
is qualified by his knowledge to be a mer- 
chant. No person shall obtaia the right of 
a citizen, or the liberty to be a huxter, 
publican, &c. who is not forty yesrs old, 
versed in writing and accounts, and able 
to prove that he inas been some years in 
some business, or unable to get a liveli- 
hood by some other allowed profession. If 
any person is deficient in any of these qua- 
lifications his Majesty reserves the further 
decision to his Norwegian Government, 
upon application being made. It is to be 
understood, of course, that unexception- 
able character, and exemption from mili- 
tary duties, must be particularly proved. 


SwitfZeRLanp. 


Difficuities in the way of Commerce. 

An article in the Arau Gazette of July 
4, says, that the want of success by the 
Swiss io their application to the French 
Government for the free transit of their 
manufactures, arises not from the Minis- 
ters, but the clamours of the manufactu- 
ring towns. The Duke of Richelieu, and 
almost ali those who have a voice in these 
matters, admit that it would be better to 
allow the Swiss the transit, than to com- 
pel them to connections with foreign ma- 
ritime cities, as Genoa, to the injury of 
Marseilles, Havre, &c, 

The cries of Messrs. Terneaux and 
Company, overpower all argument, and 
in particular with respect to cotton mana 
factures ; the constant answer is, “* Nous, 
nous, ferious lajude st vous cedious sur ce 
point.” We should hazard our lives if we 
yielded this point.—It is thought that the 
importation of cheese, and straw works, 
perhaps linen, may be allowed under more 
easy conditions than hitherto. 


THE JEws. 


The following list of the number of 
Jews in the towns aud counties of Europe 
and Asia in which they are now most nu- 
merous is collected from documents recent- 
ly published : 

n six districts of Poland, 20,000; In 
Germany, 200,000.—In Konigsburgh and 


Dantzick in Prussia, 1,600. Io Hungary,. 


75,500. Gallicia, 80,000. In Constanti- 
rople, 80 or 90,000. In Salunica, 12,000. 
~ In Aleppo, 5,000: Rome, 9,000: Leghorn, 
' morethan 15,000. Bohemia, 46,000; and 
Meravia,27,000. 


Pational Begister 
BRITISH. 
The King's Health. 

“ Windsor Castle, Jan. 4.—His Ma- 
jesty continues to enjoy a good state of 
bodily health, and has been generally 
tranquil during the last month. His Ma- 
jesty’s disorder remains unaltered.” — 
Signed as usual, 

The Prince Regent has been pleased to 
direct, by his Order in Council, that ali the 
vessels in the navy shall, in future, be dis- 
tinguished by the sumber of gans and 
carronades they actuaily mount, and not 
according to the erroneous denomination 
which had long siace grown into use. 

By the regulations lately issued from the 
Horse Guards for the future dress of the 
British staff, vo medical officer, will wear 
an epaulet on his shoulder, or a feather io 
his hat. 

Navui pay adjusted. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have made 
an alteration and increase in the pay of 
the Officers of ‘ie Navy, when employed. 
The long accusiumed compensation for 
servants has been taken away, and the 
following full pay established :—Captains 


-of Ist rates, 8001.; 2d ditto, 7OOl.; 3d 


ditto, 6001.; 4th ditto, 5001; 5th ditto 
4001. per aunom: 6th ditto, 26]. 17s. per 
month; 7th ditto, 23]. Os. 4d. per month ; 
Lieutenants of seven years rank, if serv- 
ing as First Lieutenants, I1L 10s. per 
month; all other Lieutenants, 9f. 4s. 
per month. Commodores to have 20s. 
per day; Commanders-in Chief to receive 
three guineas per day as table money; 
all other Admirals 3001. per annum. Mid- 
shipmen, who have passed, to have Sl. 
per month. 


New species of Timber adopted. 

The sloop of war about to be laid dowa 
at Woolwich, and named the Athol, is 
not to be built of fir, but of that bighly 
esteemed and valuable timber the larch 
(or larix), of which there are now such 
immense young forests all over the moun- 
tainous parts of the kingdom, ‘The Jarch 
(a native of the Alps) bas not been intro- 
duced into this country more than 80 
years at most, and was uot propagated as 
a forest tree till within these 30 or 40 
years, so that it has not till now been 
found practicable to procure trees of sof- 
ficient size to give a fair trial to this yalua- 
bie timber. 
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Bank Notes: still out. 


A few weeks agothe Bank advertised 
that fhey were ready to pay in cash, or to 
exchange for other notes, all those of one 
or two pounds value issued prior to 1812. 
It was supposed at the time that there was 


such notes still out-stauding was thought 
small. They did, however, amount to full 
nine hundred and fifty thousand potinds 


- dred pounds has been claimed in ‘gold, 
under the notice. New nctes to the amount 
of fifty thousand pounds have been re- 


still out. 
Bank of England. 


Jan. 16, 1817. — The Governor and 
Company hereby give notice, that the 
time for receiving and paying their Dollar 
Tokens at the rate of 5s. Gd. is farther ex- 
_ tended to May Ist. ' 


_ Robbery at St. Paul's Cathedral. 


On Wednesday the 8th instant, during 
the time of the thick fog, the choir 
of St. Paul's ‘Cathedral was robbed in 
’ a very daring ‘manner of three large 
_ church prayer books, at the time the regu- 
Jar church sefvice was proceeding, about 
ten’ o'clock. It extremely dark, 
that the was obliged to have a 

light, and hold it’ ‘Close’ to the book, and 
the darkness énabléd some person to take 
eway the books unobserved. 


The silk trade intend presenting the 
Lord Mayor with an elegant velvet court 
dress, for his Lordship’s attention to their 
interest, and general benevoleuce. 


Rise in Porter, 


On Tuesday se’nnight the London brew- 
ers sent their coopers round tothe different 
publicans with a notice, that an additional 
charge of five shillings per barrel would 
be immediately made upon porter. This 
will cause an advance of one halfpenny in 
each pot to the consumer, making the price 
fivepence-halfpenny. The price of ale and 
table beer has likewise been raised by the 
brewers. 

Bilver : better than common. 


Atradesman in London lately received 
from Jamaica 400 ounces of Insurgent dol- 
fers in payment for an adventure. The 

ank refused to recéive them as standard 
money; but when carried to an essayer, 
were found ‘to be so pute, and so 
much divested of alloy, that'they were pur- 
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little concession in this; the number of 
Of this sum, not one thonsand five hun-' 


ired for the old ones. The remainder 


Hopes of better times. 

We observe, with pleasure, that the con- 
dition’ of the numerous body of nailmakers 
| in ‘Staffordshire is improved by a meeting 
of’ their employers,“held at West Brom- 
wich, when it was unanimously agreed to 
restore their rate of wages, which had 
been, from the depression of that trade, 
ptrtially and considerably reduced. i 
State of the Expence of Assistance afforded 

to the Spitalfields Weavers. 

The Committee feel it incumbent upon 
them to explain to the public in what man- 
nér they are distributing the fands intrust- 
ed to their charge, from whence it will be 
evident, that although the subscription 
has been most liberal, yet such is the ex- 
tent atid character of the prevalent dis- 
tress, that it is sufficient only to patliate the 
amount of suffering, which, it is feared, is 
beyond the reach Of private benevolence 
wholly to relieve. on, 

The Associations dis- 
tribute at the dwellings 
of the poor, in sums from 
Is. to 5s. 6d. according 
to the urgency of their 
wants, among hearly 
6,000 Families, 
For clothing, in addi- 
tion to various benevo- 
lent contributions both 
of old and new articles 


nearly * 
1,000/, per week 


of clothing. 150 ditte 
Loss ‘on the sale of ; 

about 7,000 quarts of 

soup per day, or about 

40,000 per 259 ditte 
Ditto on sale of cod © 

(from three to four ton 

15 ditte 
Ditto on herrings 

(eign to ten barrels)--- ditte 

itto on rice (a ton 

Ditto on coals (1,500 

bushels): ove 75 ditto 
Wages and charges 10 ditto 
Present weekly expenditure 1,5302. 


and the Committee regret to add, that the 
continual increase of applicants must con- 
siderably augment this serious weekly 
charge upon the funds; they, therefore, 
earnestly solicit those benevolent persons 
who may have withheld their subscrip- 
tions under the opinion that sufficient 
funds are already collected, no longer te 
postpone their aid. 
The ‘Committee have also to acknow- 
ledge donations ftom Government of 2,000 — 
blankéts+1,000 paiHasses—and 4,000, pair 


‘of shoes; and-alse ‘froga iudividuals large 


chased as 420 ounces Of standard silver, 


at 


gre 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 
| 
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quantities of men’s and women's cast-off 
clothes, whole pieces of baise, calico, flan- 
nel, &c. new flannel petticoats, blue cloaks, 
and various articles, which have been ap- 
propriated with great care, and proved of 
essential service; but the district still re- 
mains deplorably destitute of these neces- 
saries. 

The Committee beg to acknowledge a 
New Year's Gift, from the ladies at 
Wandsworth, viz. 


100 calico shifts, 100 bed-gowus, 
100 linsey-woolsey | 100 shawls, 
upper petticoats | 100 pair of stockings 


100 blue flannel 
under petticoats, 
The above were collected by a lottery 

of 140 cards, upon each of which was in- 
scribed 5 of one sort of the articles above 
named, and each of the ladies drawing the 
cards engaged to provide whatever might 
fall to her lot to procure. 

The Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, with a laudable desire to alleviate 
the pressure of the present moment, have 
determined to retain in their employ dur- 
ing the winter upwards of ‘500 extra la- 
bourers, who but for such humane consi- 
deration would have been discharged. 
These men are in addition to above 2,500 
labourers on the Company’s regular esta- 
blishment. 

Userut yearsago 
a woman, of the name of Barbara Gil- 
mour, introduced into the county of Ayr, 
io Scotland, the art of making what is 
now called the Dunlop cheese, which has 
been a regular source of industry and 
wealth since that time to the farmers ; and 
it has been well observed that she has, by 
her innocent and simple ingenuity, de- 
served better of posterity than all the con- 
querors or military heroes that ever existed 
upon earth. 

Dec. 13th Colston’s Anniversary was 
celebrated at Bristol; the Anchor Socicty 
made a colleetion for benevolent purposes 
to the amount of 315]. 14s. ; the Dolphin 
Society’s collection was 3291, 17s.; and 
that of the Grateful Society was 2151, 
Thus to the bonour of the city of Bristol, 
on this day of grateful commemoration, 
the sum of 6601. was collected for the 
sacred cause of charity. 

Theatrical Distress.—It is said, in con- 
sequence of the severe pressure of the 
times, which has operated most power- 
fully upon the receipts of the two houses, 
that if some change for the better does 


| 100 pair of shoes. 


| mot take place, the managers have it in 


contemplation to perform bat three nights 


Week, each theatre playing alternately. 
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Provincial theatrical property is se much 
reduced also, from the same melancholy 
cause, that most of the theatres are shut 
up. Sunday paper, _ 

Clock, on an entirely new system, 
has been made by John ‘Thomas, of New- 
port, Monmouthshire, a working Smith 
and Farrier. This piece of mechanism 
continues going, after once winding up, 
for the space of 384 days. It has a pen- 
dant, vibrating secends, and dial plate, 
shewing minutes and seconds. The plates 
and wheels are of brass, the pinions of 
the best cast steel. 


A General Bill of all the Christenings 
and Burials from December 12, 1815, to 
December 10, 1816 :— 

Christened in the 97 parishes withia 
the walls, 983—Buried, 1,107. 

Christened in the 17 parishes without 
the walls, 5,061—Buried, 3,969. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes in 
Middlesex and Surrey, 12,510—Buried, 
10,104 

Christened in the 10 parishes in Bonet 
and of Westminster, 5,027—Buri 
5,136. 

Christened — Males, 12,132, Females, 
11,449, in all 23,581. 

Buried—Males 10,105, Females, 10,211, 
in all 20,216. : 

Whereof have died, under two years of 
age, 5,400, between two and five, 1,960, 
five and ten, $45, ten and twenty, 675, 
twenty and thirty, 2,464, thirty an forty, 
1,912, forty and fifty, 2123, fifty and 
sixty, 1,955, sixty and seventy, 1,720, 
seventy and eighty, 1,308, eighty and 
ninety, 781, ninety and a hundred, 168, a 
hundred, 3, 2 hundred and one, 0, a 
hundred and three, 1, a hundred and four, 1, 

Increased in the burials this year 756. 

Unsound Flour.—Mr. R. Oastler, of 
Leeds, has published in the Leeds Lutelli- 
gencer some directions for making bread of 
unsound flour. He says that the “ Carbo- 
nate of Ammonia makes the bread better 


than either Carbonate of Soda or Salt of 


Tartar. If the flour be not very unsound, 
for 14\bs. of it use one ounce of Carbonate 
of Ammonia, taking peculiar care to pur- 
chase where you can rely upou having it 
pure. This ounce of Carbonate of Am- 
monia should be dissolved in a little warm 
water, and then put into such further quan- 
tity of water as may be requisite for kuead- 
ing the dough quite stiff. And as this Car- 
bonate is yolatile and all flies off, there is ne 
impropriety in increasing the quantity. It iq 
generally used by bakers and confectioners. 
In case the flour be very bad, it might be 
well to make the experiment with 7lbs. of 


$43) 
a 
4 
: i 


it, asa much larger quantity of the Am- 
monia would be needful—but the very 
worst of flour may be rendered useable if 
sufficient of the Carbonate of Ammonia be 
introduced. When purchased, the Am- 
monia should be tight corked up in a phial 
in order to prevent evaporation, to which 

jt is greatly liable.” 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sm,—As large quantities of Potatoes 
have beeu frosted, it may prevent igno- 
rance from throwing them away, if you will 
remind your readers, that, if soaked three 
hours in cold water, before they are to be 

' prepared as food, changing the water every 
hour, these valuable roots will recover 
their salubrious qualities and flavour.— 
While in the cold water, they must stand 
where a snafficiency of artificial heat may 
prevent freezing. If much frozen before 
laid in cold water, to each peck of Potatoes 
take a quarter of an ounce of saltpetre, dis. 
solved in water, which is to be mixed with 
the water which boils the Potatoes. If 
the Potatoes are so frozen as to be quite 
unfit for nourisliment to men or animals, 
they will make starch, and yield more flour 
than if unfermented by the icy power.— 
That flour, with an equal quantity of wheat 
flour, some butter, sugar, a little barm, and 
a few currants, makes excellent tea bread. 
If formed into small cakes, and put into a 
‘slow oven, will keep a month. Zz. 


WALES. 
WRECKERS REPROVED. 


On Friday, December 1Sth, a French 
_ brig, laden with wives, &c. from ‘Toulon 
‘to Havre-de-Grace, parted from her anchors 
_ at Aberporth, Cardiganshire, where she 
' thad beeu detained some days by stress of 
weather, and drifting on the Penbryn 
Sands, was totally wrecked in the course of 
the same night; but the crew happily 
escaped. With pain we state, that a large 
body of the neighbouring peasantry as- 
sembled, and (notwithstanding the praise- 
worthy efforts of Col. Price, of Pigeons- 
ford, and other gentlemen, with the assist- 
ance of the Custom-house officers) pillaged 
part of the cargo, and drank so immode- 
rately of the wine, that eleven became the 
immediate victims of their own beastly ex- 
cess.—The above, and other equally inhu- 
man and disgraceful conduct on the part 
of the people termed “ Wreckers,” has 
called forth the laudable interference of 
the Bishop of St. David's. The following 
circular letter cannot receive too extensive 

a circulation : 
“Rev. Sir,—The disgraceful transac- 
» tions which baye lately taken place on the 
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coast of Cardiganshire, and‘of Pembroke- 
shire, induce me to request you to write to 
all the clergy of your Deanry, whose pa- 
rishes lie on the sea-coast, and to inform 
them ‘that it is my warmest wish in- 
junction, that they will lose no time in re- 
presenting to their congregations, in terma 
“ sharper than any two-edged sword,” the 
cruel and unchristian-like enormity of 
plundering wrecks; and that, for the fu- 
ture, they will preach to them on this sub- 
ject once a quarter, or at least twice every 
year, aud press strongly on their con- 
sciences the flagrant criminality of this in- 
human practice, so disgraceful to them as 
Britons and Christians—to the enlightened 
country of which they are natives, and 
more especially to the neighbourhood 
which they inhabit; and wholly repug- 
mant to every principle, spiritual and prac- 
tical, of the benevolent religion which 
they profess.—I am, Rev. Sir, your faithful 
and affectionate friend, 
“T. Sr. Davin's.” 


SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh New College. 

The Parliamentary Commissioners ap- 
poiuted to manage the yearly grant of 
10,000]. voted by Parliament to be laid out 
in finishing the College of Edinburgh, met 
on the 7th instant, inorder to receive plane 
and specifications for the completion of the 
building. The plan of Mr. Wm. Playfair 
being adopted, the prize of one hundred 
guineas was adjudged to that gentleman, 
The second prize, of eighty guineas,’ was 
awarded to Mr. Burn. According to Mr. 
Playfair’s plan, we understand that the ex- 
terior of the building, as originally planned 
by Adains, is to be retained, with very 
little alteration ; but there will be a total 
departure from the internal arrangements. 
The southern side of the quadrangle is to 
be occupied almost entirely by the library, 
which will be 120 feet long, and one of the 
most elegant rooms in the kingdom, The 
western side is to be appropriated to the 
museum, and the other two sides are to be 
occupied chiefly as class-rooms. The ori- 
ginal proposal of accommodating the Pro- 
fessors with liouses in the College, is aban- 
doned. We understand the whole of this 
taagnificent structure, which will be a last- 
ing monument of the national taste, will 
be completed in six or seven years. 


Splendid Catholic Chapel opened. 

On Sunday, Dec. 22, the new Roman 
Catholic Chapel of Glasgow was opened, 
when a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Andrew Scott, who expressed his gratitude 
for the kind attention with which himself 
and his hearers bad been treated by the 
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inhabitants of the city, during the time he 
had-been their pastor. The Chapel, which 
is one of the most splendid structures in 
Scotland, will contain above 2,400 persons, 
and was extremely crowded that day by 
persons of different persuasions, and a 
very liberal collection was afterwards re- 
ceived. The building has cost upwards 
ef 13,0001. 
IRELAND. 

The Dublis papers contain an account 
of 2 meeting which was held at the Man- 
sion-house in that city, Dec. 6th, for the 
purpose of adopting some plan to relieve 
the poorer classes of the inhabitants. The 
business was introduced bythe Ld. Mayor 
in an appropriate address. — Alderman 
Shaw thea moved the immediate opening 
of a subscription. and the appointment of 
a Committee for the management and ap- 
plication of the funds. 'The subscription 
was commenced by Mr. Peel signing for 
two hundred pounds, on the part of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and for himself one 
hundred. He was foltowed by the Lord 
Chancellor, one hundred pounds ; and in 
Jess than half an hour a sum exceeding 
three thousand pounds was subscribed. 
Weare gratified in learning that politics 
were never once introduced at this meet- 
ing. 


THE NEW SILVER COINAGE. 

The following official notice was on Fri- 
day Jan. 10, issued from the Office of the 
Master of the Mint :— 

“ NEW SILVER COINAGE, 
* Royal Mint, Jan. 17, 1817. 

“The New Silver Coinage being now very 
nearly finished, arrangements are making for 
enabling all his Majesty’s subjects in every part 
of Great Britain to exchange, at the same pe- 
riod, the old for the new silver coin of the 
realm. This exchange will commence on or 
before Monday, the 3d February next, and all 
standard silver coin of the realm, however de- 
faced or reduced in weight, by use, will be re- 
ceived in exchange for the new coin, by tale, 
as its nominal value. 

“The public are requested to observe, that 
the new silver coin to be issued from his 
Majesty's Mint upon this occasion, will be de- 
livered in ~~ to the holders of the old 
coin; it is therefore strongly recommended, 
that all silver coin of the realm (hgwever de- 
faced or reduced in weight by use) should con- 
tinue to be given and received in Payments, 
for the very short period that will elapse before 
the issue of the new silver coin. By this means 
no interruption of the circulation will arise. 

© Note.—The old silver coin of the realm, 
however defaced or reduced in weight by use, 
is received in payments at its nominal value, 
by all branches of the revenue, and at the Bank 
of England, and will continue to be so, until 
it is exchanged for the new silver coinage. 

‘ 


. W. POLE, 
* Master and Worker of his Majesty’s Mint.” 
V. No. 29 Lif. Pan. N.&. Feb. 1. 
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THE PRELATE: 
A Character —Dec. 1816, 


was a calin expression in that 
A silent dignity,—a saintly grace, 
That all the goodness of the Christian prow’d, 
Aud, once beheld, was ever after lov’d ;— 
He stood a bulwark to the cause of right, 
A host in his own calm collected might,— 
Yet sympathis’d with every Son of Woe 
And sooth’d the sorrows of his course below : 
His look, benevolent, sedate, and calm, 
Gave to his doctrine a persuasive charm ; 
That doctrine—with pure zeal and reason 
fraught— 
By Virtue sanction’d,—by a Saviour taught !a 
*Twas the mild radiance of a beam from high, 
The genuine warmth of Christian Charity.— 
No wild intemperate flash from heated mind, 
No start of feeling—veering as the wind, 
No torrent rushing with impetuous force, 
False zeal its spring, insanity its course, 
Not such its nature ;—pure, refin’d, and 
chaste, 
By reason guided, and control’d by taste, 
The saintlike spirit beam’d in every look, 
In every smile, in every accent spoke — 
His was the firm but fervent energy 
That look’d on wordly objects, with an eye, 
Long wont to coutemplate sublimer themes 
And catch its rays from Truth’s divinesg 
beams; 
His striet uprightness no temptation shook, 
He aw’d the impious scorner with a look ; 
Yet still maintained his Heav’n-directed plan, 
Of Faith in God, and Charity to man, 
THE BARD’s FAREWELL TO HIS 
BROKEN LUTE, 


Alas, for thee! abandon’ Lute ! 
Thy voice is hush’d—thy chords are mute, 
Yet ’mid thy silver strings, 
Zephyr in sportive mazes playing 
The fleeting melody delaying, 
Still waves his airy wings; 
And as their light touch vibrates o’er 
The dulcet chords so sweet before, 
They breathe a tender sigh, 
Plaintive as Mem’ry fondly heaves 
When tracing o’er her sybil-leaves 
She dwells on scenes gone by. 
ail 
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‘Tis but a sigh !—thy notes are dead ; 
The magic of thy sound is fed, 
And, sear’d by early woe, 
The heart that bade these notes awake, 
The heart that lov’d them,—could it break, 
Were bush’d for ever now! 


The touch of an untutor'd hand, 

The stroke of time—which none withstand, 
Have marr'd thy tuneful sound ; 

But o’er thy Minstrel's hapless fate 

Time presses with a deadlier weight 
And bows him to the ground! 


The “ soul of song” that warm'd his lay 
Fades, as the rosy light of day 
Sinks into Evening gloom ; 
Day's slumbering light may wake again, 
But nought shall wake the dying strain 
That echoes from the tomb! 


Welcome that tomb!—its dark recess 
Is peaceful in its loneliness ;— 

There anguish cannot groan, 
There all the ties that bind the soul, 
Love's tenderest bonds of sott coutrol, 
Ave broken—like thine own! 

THE FISHER’s GRAVE, 


The day is pass’d,—and with it flown 
The brightness of the sunny beam, 
Pale Evening throws her sable zone 
Around the calm aud quiet scene :—~ 


The woods upon the mountain's brow 
By the breeze majestic wave, 

And calmly sleeps the stream below 
O'er the fisher’s lonely grave. 


Long has wept the silver tide, 
Stealing ou its pebbly shore, 
Since it bithed his wherry side, 
Dashing to the feather’d oar : 


*Twas at night ;—and homeward sped 
The Fisher to his home afr, 
The'cold moon shone above his head, 
Lofty beam’d each dancing star ; 


He thought upon his cottage fire 

With rosy children circled reund, 

Aud sweet the dreams those thoughts inspire, 
Dreams with peace and pleasure crown’d ! 
And as he row’d his boat along, 

Cheerily his voice arose, 

The wouds re-echoed to bis song 

dud sigh'd ai ev ry wmurm’ring close. 
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The boat glides on ;—obsenre and dark 
Lurks beweath the sunken rock :— 
Whiels around the fragile bark, 

It shivers with the sudden shock! 

The dying cry, the plunge was heard, 
The peasants gathered on the shore, 
And unavailing prayers prefern’d 

For him who can awake no more. 

in vain beside her cottage fire 

His widow'd partner monrns his stay, 
His children ask their absent sire, 

But he, alas! is far away. 

They laid him in a humble grave ; 

The green sod blossoms on his breast, 
Calmly flows the silver wave 

Soothing his unbroken rest. 


And there the lonely bird of night 
Pours her softest, wildest note, 
And upon the brow of night 


Tunefully the echoes float. 


ON GIBBON THE HISTORIAN. 
Mistaken man '—Why do we see, 
And shudder as we read— 
Correciness and Fidelity 


Iv all except thy creed? 
Dee. Sth, 1816. 


THE BLACKING-BALL RIVALS; 


Or the Finses of St George's Fields versug 
thore of the Strand. 


We are always desirous of distinguishing in- 
genuity ; the thought and dexterity by which 
Mr. Turner's blacking shone in verse, is unques- 
tionebly, highly amusing; but it seemsa rival 
has put him tothe expence of another sacrifice 
to his Muse, to ensure her assistance. It is thus 
great men labour, while the public think them 
dozing. As this fashion, should it continue, 
may furnish adinner,oreven a coat, to a poet 
of skill; we cannot but wish itencreased popus 
harity in these hard times. 


TO MR. RICHARD TURNER, 
On his 


As when the Sun’s gia diifuse 
Resplendent lustre far and near, 

So shines your Blacking on my shoes, 
Unsullied, splendid, bright, and clear. 


incompara'le Blaching. 


| beams 


To Sol, what planet can compare ® 


What morning star shines half so bright? 
For influence, heat, and light are there, 

Hail matchless source of bounilless light ! 
The blossom spreads itself to thee, 

Parent of trees, of flower, and fruit ; 
And in the eve, the western sea 

Spontaneous rolls to pay thee suit. 


But cease, my Muse, this lofty strain, 
Nor sun, nor stars, nor seas explore ; 
But to the point revert again— 
Fer merit is reserved in stores 
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Tis merit moves me now to write, 
Why should it languish on my tongue? 
For merit must be brought to light, 
And he to whom it does belong. 
Turner, thy name on record stands, 
Hizh on the pinnacle of fame ; 
Thy lively genius then demands 
Some little tribute to ihy name, 
Thy curious liquid, shining Black, 
The rare inveation of thy mind, 
Was not explored in ages back, 
Nor ever equall’d by mankind, 
This Blacking, when it is applied 
To boots or shoes, such lustre yields, 
That those who use it think with pride 
On Turner, of Saint George’s Fields. 
*Tis he, and he alone,that can 
This maichless composition make ; 
Second his great exertions then, 
Render’d so usefal for your sake. 
What, though the rich gay garments boast, 
And costly preparations use, 
Yet is their grandeur greatly lost, 
Without this Blacking on their shoes, 
Urge, then your footsteps to the place 
Of this renowned man’s abode, 
His habitation you may trace, 
By journeying to the London-road. 


TO A GREAT MANUFACTURER IN 
ST. GEORGE'S FIELDS, 


Ising of heroic ire, 

A huinble willing theme I choose ; 

1 sing of what you all admire, 
J sing—and help me every Muse— 

Of Purner’s Dye for blacking shoes. 
lis qualities unequall’d shine, 

Both high and low this Blacking use, 
He ranks the first in all his line. 


Many indulge the fond conceit, 
That rich attire will credit bring ; 
But far more polish’d they, and neat, 
Who use the Blacking that I sing. 
Gay as the lark in blooming spring, 
The youth and maid will then appear, 
Because from Turner’s polishing, 
Their beots. and shoes shine bright and ciear. 


Most highly favour'd sure is he, 
Who by the shining of his boot, 

Charms the fair damsel, so that she 
Coyly accepts his modest suit, 

And happy the man beyond dispute 
Who found this poteut way to charm, 

And whilst he glosses shoe or boot, 
-Can keep the leather free from harm. 


Turner, the lustre of your art 
Gives real brilliance to your name, 
Tho’ aiming not at head or heart, 
Yet your's is sure a polished fame. 
Weil may the master vexed complain, 
Ifon his shoes the lustre’s lacking, 
Turner—bave you forgot the name? 
You know ordered Turner's Blacking. 
What wretched mixture have you brought? 
Will this keep out the rain or snow ? 
You know it is not worth a groat, 

And commen sense must tell you so. 
Give me the Blacking that will shine, 
Though water falls or snow comes down ; 
__, But as for this, it may be thine, 

Twill suit a xus¢icated clown. 
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He walks in brightness who steps forth 
With Turner’s Blacking on his shoes; 

Nay, stranger shall he be to mirth, 
And love and beauty’s smiles profuse, 

Fit only for the mire or stews, 
Who in fine weather plods his way, 

And takes no thought nor makes no use 
Of Turner’s splendid bright display. 


In London-Road the factory stands 
The Exportation Warehouse seek, 
But Agencies are all at hands 
In every Town and every creek. 
Then sing of Turner all the week, 
And sport his Blacking every day, 
’Tis cheap and good, and truth to speaky 
Turner’s as grateful as you're gay. 


W ARREN’S 
SUPERLATIVE LIQUID BLACKING. 


When Hist’ry records in her wonderful page 
All the wonders produced in this wonderful 
age 
Whien she classes each science, each art, and 
each trade, [made ; 
Each improvement for use or for ornament 
While her eye beams delight, as the list she 
surveys 
Of Inventors all equally meriting praise ;— 
While doubting whom first from that list she 
shall name, {elaim, » 
Where a West, or a Davy, or Congreve can 
She for ScieNce decides—But, says FasHion, 
not So; {you well know, 
I've my fav’rite, there’s WARREN, his name , 
His Blacking so brilliant, in th’ annals of 
Fame [the first name, , 
Has long time been enro!l’d—there he shines” 
What though Ross decks the head, giving 
youth to old age, 
With wigs of all colours,—yet he cannot engage 
To polish those heads where oft wisdom is’ 
lacking, Blacking! 
As WarRREN can polish their feet with his 
As promoters of taste, l'm indebted, ’tis true, 
Te the Taylors, their genius deserves praise 
from you,— [plete 
But no cut of a coat cau make Fashion com- 
Unless WaRREN’s JET BLACKING adds grace 
to the feet 
Only view its effect '--Can a mirror surpass 
This polish ?—reflecting your face like a glass ¥ 
Not only its Polish,—it so strengthens the 
Leather, {in wet weather. 
That the Feet are preserv'd from the damp 
His merit, quoth Hist’ry, L now uaderstand ; 
(Rowert WARREN, you say, has removed te 
the Strand ;—) 
An luyention so useful deserves its reward, 
So, for your sake, dear Fashion, his name (Rh 
record, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, Monday, June 10. 
Silver Coinage. 
The Earl of Lauderdale declared that he 
was influenced by a strong impression on 
his mind, that a new silver coinage would 
not only involve the people of the country 
in great expence, but prove of no benefit. 
He then adverted to the book of the late 
Earl of Liverpool, and opposed the repre- 
sentation init, namely, that the standard of 
value of this country should be gold.— 
Having stated that silver was the best 
_ standard, his next proposition was, that it 
should be a legal tender above the sum of 
forty-two shillings. England was the great- 
est mercantile country in the world, and if 
she coutinued a gold standard, whilst all 
other uations have adopted a silver stan- 
dard, it would be almost impossible to have 
an exchange at par. Adverting to the plan 
of the Noble Earl (Liverpool) namely, to 
issue 3,500,000I. in shillings and sixpences, 
and to suffer the tokens and dollars to re- 
main in circulation, until crowns and half- 
crowns can be coined, he conceived that 
great loss would be sustained by the Trea- 
sury and the public by the mode of ex- 
changing old coin for new. The Noble 
Earl concluded by moving— 

“That a Committee be appointed to en- 
quire whether, under the present state of 
the currency, new coin should be brought 
into circulation ; also whether silver ought 
to be the standard of value, and a legal ten- 
der beyond forty-two shillings.” 

“The Earl of Liverpoo! said, by looking to 
the state of things before the Bank Restric- 
tion, the House would find, that with a 
gold standard of value the country rose to 
prosperity, and they ought to conclude that 
it was the best measure of value. Silver, 
as a standard of value, was more variable 
than gold. A gold standard might be kept 
rfect, but it was impossible to keep silver 
perfect. He had been induced by persons 
who well understood the subject, to adopt 
an arrangement for issuing 20s. pieces, 
which would afford considerable conve- 
pience to the public, by the exchange of 
old coin for new. The amount of shillings 
and sixpences now in circulation, upon an 
exaggerated calculation, was not great. 
Supposing every individual of the whole 
population of twelve millions, to have five 
shillings in his possession, then it would 
amount fo 66,000,000 of shillings, nearly 
three millions sterling; but as far as he had 
been able to obtain information, the actual 
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exceed a million sterling. Those would 
be fairly exchanged ; but with respect to 
dollars and tokens, it was intended they 
should continue a short time in circulation, 
a circumstance whieh could not occasion 
any inconvenience. 

Question negatived without a division, 


House of Commons. 


Trish Treasurer, 

In a Committe on the Lrish Exchequer 
Consolidation Bill, Sir J. Newport rose to 
object to what he deemed the mexpedient 
parts of the Bill. One evil apprehended 
by him from the creation of this new office 
of Vice Treasurer of Ireland was a collision 
of authority between it and the Treasury 
Board. He strongly disapproved the pro- 
vision, allowing him to sitin Parliament, 
which necessarily carried him out of the 
proper sphere of his official duties. He 
could not conceive any satisfactory reason 
for having the office filled by a person of 
great eminence in the state; but he readily 
understood why Ministers might endea- 
vour to attach a person of rank and talent 
in Parliament, by the salary of 3,5001. a 
year, The fact of appointing a deputy 
made it clear that this office was to be a 
mere sinecure- By the bye, he would wish 
to know what was to be the deputy’s 
salary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the salary of the deputy was to be 10001. a 
year, but it was not to be a Parliamentary 
salary. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was a most shame- 
ful and profligate job. The sole duty was 
to countersign the warrant of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and to see that the sum issued 
was that contained in the warrant. No ta- 
lents nor ravk was required here, and a 
clerk of common honesty was equal te the 
office. There was no pretence for his hav- 
ing more than a Lord of the Treasury, whio 
had 1,200], a year. He hadthought 2,000). 
a most ample allowance before he had 
heard of a deputy at 1,0001, a year. He 
thought it would be the best way to pro- 
pose a salary of 2,000]. a year, and to nes 
gative the seat in Parliament. 

Mr. Peel said this Bill would put an end 
te eight Parliamentary Offices, five Lords 
of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Secretary of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the Secretary to the 
Treasury of Ireland, and only created three. 
The officer in question would exercise a 
check upon the disposal of four millions, 
and examine the accompts of the Auditor 
of the Exchequer. 

After a considerable discussion, the ori- 
ginal motion, in favour of the high salary, 


amount of shillings and sixpences did not 


was carried, by 108 against 66, 
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Mr. Ponsonby moved an amendment, 
purporting that the Vice-Treasurer should 
not be allowed to act by deputy.—Nega- 
tived, by 107 against 57. 


Monday, June 17. 


The Chancellor ofthe Exchequer brought 
up the Report ef the Irish Exchequer Con- 
solidation Bill. 

When, in the progress of filling up the 
blanks, the question was put upon a salary 
of 3,5001. to the Vice-Treasurer, Mr. Pon- 
sonby moved, that instead of $,500I. be in- 
serted 2,000]. 

(A pause ensued, and the Speaker order- 
ed strangers to withdraw.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ad- 
verted to the fact of a salary of 3,500). hav- 
ing been allowed to three Vice-Treasurers 
in 1795, and of their having acted by de- 
puty, so that their places were sinecures. 
The salary as now proposed for the same 
duties was moderate, compared with that 
case, and the duties of the office would be 
diligently and efliciently performed.—The 
House divided, when the numbers were— 

For the 100 
Against OG 


Majority (against Ministers) 2 


Supply. 

In a Committee of Supply, the following 
sunis were voted— 

1,500,0002, for the extraordinaries of the 
army for the present year. 

185.0007. to make up the balances of the 
Civil List from the 5th of January to the 
5th of July, in pursuance of the new re- 
gulations. 

300,0002. for certain expences forming 
no part of the ordinary expenditure of the 
Civil List. 

10,0002 for the emigrant clergy of 
France. 

1,150. for the poor of the parish of St. 
Martin. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the value of the stores captured by 
the army amounted to 916,000/. out of 
which the sum of 800,0902. had beew paid 
as a remuneration to the army. 
plication had been made on the part of the 
navy, stating that they had, in a variety 
of instances, co-operated with the army, 
and claiming a remuneration. He should 
therefore move, “That the sum of 116,5402. 
be granted as a remuneration to the of- 
ficers, petty officers, and seamen under 
Lord Keith, for their services ou the coast 
of Frauce and Spain.”—Agreed. 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer next 
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moved for a grant of the value of the ships 
taken at the surrender of Naples. He stated 
the value of the ships to be 158,000/. and 
which bad been agreed by our Minister 
abroad to be restored to the Neapolitan 
Government. To indemntfy the captors, 
he should move that the sum of 160,0007, 
should be voted to the officers and seamen 
under Captain Campbell, which was ac- 
cordingly agreed to. 

100,0001. to be paid to the Governors of 
Queeu Aune’s bounty, for the improves 
ment of small livings. 

Mr. Ponsonby asked how long would 
this sum continue to be paid. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
till.a resident clergyman could live in some 
kind of comfort. In livings where there 
were 500 souls, it was proposed that the 
income should be 150/. instead of 1002. 

10.253/. to be paid to the ‘Trustees of the 
British Museum. 

800/. to defray the expense of removing 
the Elgin Marbles to the British Museum, 

17001. to defray the expense of erecting a 
temporary building for the Elgin Marbles 
at the Museum. 

50,000/. for foreign and other secret ser- 
vice money, for the year 1816. 

20,0002. for the making of roads and 
bridges in the Highlands of Scotland. 

75,0000. for forming an iuland naviga- 
tion between the Eastern aud Western 
Seas. 

For completing the Penitentiary at Mill- 
bank, furnishing and making an embank- 
ment tothe same, 15,000/. 

For keeping the road between London 
aud Holyhead in repair, for one year, 
10,0004. 

For the improvements in the works at 
Holyhead Harbour, 16,4907. 

8,400. for the expenses of an asylum for 
criminal lunatics. 

3,000/. as a compensation to A. Graham, 
Kisq. for additional services in superintend- 
ing the prisoners on board the Fulks, 

10,000/. for the completion of the works 
at the College of Edinburgh. 

83,0002. for the Board of Agriculture. 

300,000. to be paid to the Portuguese 
Government in pursuance of a convention 
signed at Vienna, in the year !815. 

5,000/. for improvements in Wes'minster, 

46,0002. for completing Howth Garbour, 
stated to be 7,000. under the estimate. 

6,000/. for the purpcse of erecting foun- 
tains in the city aud liberties of Dublin. 

},500L. tor the Academical Lustiiution at 
Belfast. 

2,1812. for the Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Jan. 28, 1817. 


Whether a Joan from British merchauts 
to France, be or be not concluded, is now 
the great mystery on the Stock Exchange 
of the city of London, and on that of the 
city of Paris, That France wants the as- 
sistance is not denied, and whether she can 
do without it, if it be withheld, is the 
question under discussion among those who 
have thoughts of furnishing it. The army 
of occupation presses heavily on the French 
Finances It is reported, that a portion of 
it may be dispensed with ; and a visit from 
the Duke of Wellington to England, in the 
last days of December, had certainly a re 
port on that subject for its purpose, and 
confidential communication. Some say ihe 
number to be withdrawn is 30,000 men : 
of which 6,000 are British. 

Certainly the state of that army was a 
principal poiut. Jt cannot remain unsup- 
plied with necessaries ; but foresight must 
be exercised, more ways than one, on a 
question so new and important. These are 
early days to think of favour in any shape 
to plotting France. 

At home, the public peace has been dis- 
turbed, and scems likely to be disturbed, 
under pretences which honest men scout. 
The public has felt the insult; and Go- 
vernment has committed to inhabitant 
householders, the care of the peace. This 
is something like a return to old times; 
but, a return to old times, if it be thorough 
and complete, is far from our wishes; aud 
whoever supposes that we cau chuse in 
what points we will return and adopt them, 
exclusively, is little acquainted with the 
true state of things, either then or now. 
The public mind has been directed to 
the Meeting of Parliament, as to a period 
swheu the distresses of the times may be al- 
leviated. We doubt much the power of 
the Parliament in the present case. We 
expect, that whenever the Legislature shal! 
close its sessicn, the language of disappoint- 
ment will be much stronger than that of 
satisfachion. ‘The cause is evident : Parlia- 
meot can neither controu! the seasons, nor 
the current of events. Parliament can nei- 
ther cause the rain to descend from Hea- 
ven; uor wlen if is excessive, can Paria 
Ment restrain’ it, Parliament cannot force 
mercantile speculations, they must foliow 
th iv own Corse, or rather that to which 
they are Aatural/y, not capri: iously, in- 
clived, la many things we fear legislative 
interference ; because it can only provide 
agaiust things ‘us they actually stand; 
¥ hereas, a mouth after the Legislature has 
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acted, circumstances may be so different, 
so contrary, that the provision may be null, 
if not detrimental. 

To speak of reduced expences, is what 
all the world expects ; but, the effect of 
these reductions can be felt after a time, 
only. The discharge of a part of the 
army, is natural; but itis not all profit: 
the discharge of inferior officers in the 
various departments of Public service, 
who have now nothing to do, is natural, 
also, but itis painful. The shutting up 
of certain offices, during war of great 
activity, during Peace without an 
object, must take place, though many 
of their inmates, may have discharged 
their duty faithfully. These are changes 
consequent, in the natare of things, on 
the passage from war to peace. If so, 
why shoald certain labowing men, how- 
ever great their distresses may bc, sup- 
pose themselves more especially aggrieved 
than others, and combine to violate the 
safety of their neighbours and the tran- 
quility of the Public? 

At length, Parliament has met, aud hag 
been opened by the Prince Regent in per- 
son, with the usual attendants of State, by 
the following Speech from the throne. 


My Lords and Genileimen, 


“Jt is with deep regret that I am again 
obliged to announce to you, that no altera- 
tiou has occurred in the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s iamented indisposition. 

“1 continue to receive from Foreign 
Powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and of their earnest desire to maintain the 
general trauquillity. 

“ The hostilities to which I was compel- 
led to resort, in vindicatiou of the honour 
of the country, against the Government of 
Algiers, have been attended with the most 
complete success. 

“ ‘The spleaded achievement of his Ma- 
jesty’s Fleet, in conjunction with a squa- 
dron of the King of the Netherlands, under 
the gailant and able couduct of Admiral 
Viscount Exmouth, led to the immediate 
end unconditional liberation of ali Chris- 
tinu Captives then within the territory of 
Algiers, aad to the renineiation by its 
Government of the Practice of Christian 
Slavery. 

“fam persuaded that you will be duly 
sensible of the importance of an arrange- 
meiit so interesting io humanity, and re. 
flecting, from the mouuer in which tt has 
been accomplished, such signal honour on 
the nation. 

“Ju india, the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of Nepaal to ratify a Treaty of Peace, 
which had been signed by its Plenipotea- 
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tiaries, occasioned a renewal of military 
operations. 


“ The judicious arrangements of the Go- 
yernor-General, seconded by the bravery 
and perseverance of his Majesty’s forces, 
aud of those of the Fast fadia Company, 
brought the campaign to 2 speedy and suc- 
cessful issne ; and peace has been finally 
established upon the just and honourable 
terms of the original Treaty. 


Crentlemen ofthe House of Commons, 


“Thave directed the Estimates for the 
current year to be laid before you. 

“They have been formed upon a full 
consideration of all the present circum. 
stances of tbe Country, with an anxious 
desive to make every reduction in our Esta- 
blishments which the safety of the Empire 
aud sound policy allow. 

“Tvecommend the State of the Public 
Tncome and Expenditure to yourearly and 
serions attention. 

regret to be under the necessity of 
informing you, that there has been a defi- 
ciency in the produce of the Revenue in the 
last year; but | trust it is to be ascribed to 
temporary causes; and | have the cousola- 
tion to believe, that you will fiud it practi- 
cable to provide for the Public Service of 
the year, without making auy addition to 
the Burthens of the People, and without 
adopting any measare injurious to that 
system by which the Public Credit of the 
Country has been hitherto sustained. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ | have the satisfaction of informing you 
that the arrangements which were made 
in the last Session of Parliament, with a 
view toa New Silver Coinage, have been 
completed with unprecedcated expedition. 

“{[ have given directions tor the imme- 
diate issue of the New Coin, aud I trast 
that this measure will be productive of 
considerable advantages to the trade and 
internal transactions of the country. 

“ The distresses consequent upon the 
termination of a war of such unuseal ex- 
tent and duration have been felt, with 
greater or less severity, throughout ail the 
nations of Burope; and have beew cousi- 
derably aggravated by the unfavourable 
state of the season. 

“Preply as flament the pressure of these 
evils upon this country, seusibie that 
they are of a nature vot to adit Of an im- 
mediate remedy: but whilst [observe 
with peculiar satisfaction the foritude 
with which so many privations huve heer. 
borne, aod the active benevolence woich 
has been employed to mitigate them, | am 


persuaded that the great sources of our na- } equal 
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tional prosperity are essentially unimpaired, 
and f entertain a confident expectation 
that the native energy of the country will 
at no distant period, surmount all the dif- 
ficulties in which we are involved. 


“Iu considering our internal situation, 
you wiil, i doubt not, feel a just indigna- 
flow at the attempts which have been 
made to take advantage of the distresses 
of the country, for the purpose of exciting 
a spirit of sedition and violence. ‘ 

“tam too weil convinced of the loyalty 
and good sense of the great body of his Ma- 
Jesty’s subjects to believe them capable of 
being perverted by the arts which are em- 
ploved to seduce them; but | am deter- 
mined to omit no precautions for preserv- 
ing the public peace, and for counteract- 
ing the designs of the disaffected: and I 
rely with the utmost confidence on \our 
cordial support and co-operation, in 
holdig a system of Law and Government, 
trom which we have derived inestimable 
advantages, which has enabled us to con- 
clude, with unexampled glory, a contest 
whereon depended the hest interests of 
mankind, and which has been hitherto 
felt by ourselves, as it is acknowledged by 
other nations, to be the most perfect that 
has ever fatlen to the lot of any people.” 

At the moment when we were writing 
this, accounts have reached us of acts of 
violence committed on the carriage of the 
Prince Regent (he being in it), on his re- 
turn from meeting Pariiament. It seems, 
that a shot from an air-gun was fired at one 
window, while the other was smashed by a 
stone ora brick bat. This happened in 
St. James’s Park, between Carlton House, 
and the private door in the Stable-yard, 
where the Sovereign usually alights, So 
far, the Prince Regent resembies his fa- 
ther, the King: after the Chalk Farm as- 
semblages, the King was shot at. [n both 
instances the thickuess of the glass warded 
off further mischicf. 

W hat possible eud the perpetration of the 
wischief intended by these tusultscould an- 
swer, we are utterly at a loss to compre- 
Suppose the P. R. had fallen a vic- 
tim to this savage intention,—was every 
power of the State dissolved, by a crime so 


atrocious? Were all the laws annulled ?-— 
alithe public officers reduced to cyphers ? 
—were no Judges, uo Juries left in the 
land: was the whole Coustitation abolish- 
ed? Cevtrinty net: the first officer of the 
State might be removed ; but the duties 
of his office merely devolved on his succes- 
sor, and might be discharged with wo less 
vigour, iistantaueously, — is 
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strange, that people calling themselves 
“friends of their country,” will not perceive 
how odious these acts of violence render 
them in the opinion of the public. . 

“ Turkey is a better place to live in,” 
says a sagacious author; and we willing- 
Jy turn our eyes to Turkey, in order to 
turn them off from proceedings so barba- 
rous. The Sultan has shewn himself good 
at efter wit. He bad beard the particu 

ars of the chastisement of Algiers ;—He 
“ffiects to consider Algiers, and ‘Poms, 
and Tripoli, as his subjects ;—He unime- 
diately issued a Firmaun to all his loving 
subjects enjoining them to treat all Chris- 
tian flags with the utmost politeness and 
respect, and kindness, and every thing 
that is gracious. Who cau blame bim? 
Better late than never. But, the unbe- 
Jieving world affirms that a conviction of 
the superabundance with which the Eng 
lish sport away cannon balls, when in 
the humour for it, has produced this piece 
politeness. 

Naples scems to meditate a revival from 
her late obscurity. A new Constitution 
has been planned for that kingdom. 

‘Lhe great Powers acknowledge poverty. 
It seems to be the order of the day. The 
little Powers follow their example: it is, 
jn our opinion, the grand security for the 
continuance of peace, 
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STATE OF TRADE, 
Lloyds Coffee-House, Jan. 20, 1817. 

In the present state of the country, every 
report affects the market. It being well 
known, that the British finances have dif- 
ficulties to struggle with, each departmeit 
of trade ‘is alive to the enquiry —* whether 
a part of the deficiency may fall here?” It 
is thought that foreigu timber (suppose 
from British America) may yield a duty, 
immediately all dealers in timber feel 
themselves interested;-——becatise, a tax on 
one kind of timber, while others are free, 
acts as a kind of premium on those others. 
If there be any such intention, the whole 
will, probably, be equaily affected, aud 
no real difference made. 

Ectract from the Liverpool Price Cur- 

rent, of Jan. Vi 

From caleulations which have been 
made with more than common care, and 
which may, on the whole, be considered 
as remarkably accurate, it appears that 
the total import of Cotton, of all descrip- 
tions, into the kiugdom, in the year 1815, 
ws $69,303 bags, and in 1816, it was 
2£69,482—leaviug an excess of import in 
the latter of 120 bags; but the weight of 


the import in the former year was about 
95,500,000 Ib., andin the latter it was 
only 94,500,000 Ib., owing to the greater 
proportion of Brazil cottou; so that the 
import in 1816 was, in point of supply to 
our manulactures, jess than that of the 
preceding year by about one million of 
pounds weight. The aggregate stock of 
the differeut ports is stated to be 76,600 
bags, being only 3,200 less than in 1815. 
To this must be added 20,000 bags, be- 
lieved to be in the hands of dealers, and 
19,200 in the hands of the spinners, mak- 
ing a total of 115,800 bags, which, at the 
rate of consumption of 6,590 bags per week 
for England and Scotland, during the year 
1816 (being an increase of perhaps 250 to 
350 bags upon the weekly consumption of 
1815), is equal to the supply of 18 weeks. 
The import to Liverpool alone in 1815, 
was 270,635 bags, and 276,715, or 6,000 
bays less, in the last year. ‘The stock in 
this port is computed at 47,000 bags, which 
is 18,400 bags less than at the end of 1815, 
and it is supposed to consist of about 7,000 
bags of Upland, 4,000 Sea Island, 1,000 
New Orleans, 24,000 from the Brazils, 
3,000 from the East Indies, and 8,000 from 
Demerara and the West Indies, independ- 
ent of about 2,326 bags arrived since the 
ist of Jan, The largest supply of cotton 
fothis country in any one year was in 
1810, when $20,594 bags were imported 
into Liverpool only, and into the whole 
kingdom 561,175 bags, or 136,488,935Ib ; 
whereas, in five years, from 1701 to 1705, 
the whole import was only 1,170,881Ib— 
a striking instance of the inimense increase 
of this branch of trade! With the excep- 
tion of 1810, the importation was never so 
large as in each of the last two years. In 
the year 1816, the lowest price at which 
the best description of Upland Cotton was 
sold, was 17d. per Ib. in the mouth of 
January; the highest which was obtained 
was 21jd.in the mouth of April, and at 
the end of December the best qualities 
were worth 203d. per Ib.” 

This report for the year 1816, does not 
much look like a falling off, or rapid de- 
cline of the cotton trade. ‘The demand 
continues ; because foreign parts find it to 
their interest to import the finer kinds of 
spun cotton, rather than to spin them, 
themselves, and to trust to what they can 
do. The case is different with the coarser 
kinds; these are not only equally well ex- 
ecuted, supplied, aud atlorded by foreign 
machines; but, the expences, which would 
be heavily felt on these, are light, when 
compared with the greater value of tle 
finer kinds. Cotton, therefore, meets a 
good market, generally, is briskly enquired 
after, and fairly disposed of. Some kinds 
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even, continue scarce: but whether the 
scarcity is real or artificial, opinions are 
divided, as strong suspicions exist that the 
holders, looking forward to a lively spring 
trade, are not very ready at opening their 
stores, and acknowledging their stocks, 
in hand. 


Suear was raised by speculation two 
months ago above its level; or ot least, i! 
affected the market strongly ; and many 
of those who then bought, are willing uow 
to sell below the present currency of the 
market. They do not find that urgent de- 
mand for sugars whi u they anticipated ; 
and therefore, they would willingly, though 
at this moment cautiously. rid themselves 
of a commodity, with which they are over- 
stocked. This remark rather belongs to 
the raw sugars, or Muscovadoes, and to 
the stronger kinds of them, than to any 
other: for, the Refined market keeps up ; 
and loaves, with others for home trade, 
fetch their full prices. There has not, in- 
deed, been very extensive sales effected ; 
but what have been made have not sufter- 
ed depreciation. 


Correr receives such an ample supply, 
that the Market cannot expect any revival 
in price. The general level is rather a 
depression of 3s. to5s. per cwt: except per- 
haps, some few favourite articles. The ex- 
tensive sales declared by the East Iudia 
Company are felt in every direction, A 
few parcels in private hands, from a former 
sale were beginning to rise, and would 
have risen,—when the Company declared 
another extensive sale, aud purchasers 


preferred waiting the event of that. Such 
are the chances of speculation! And who 
can tell, if the holders keep their 


article to a future day, whether it will, or 
will not, afford them a higher price? 


The Sux sale at the India House is 
closed ; aud what deserves notice, a con- 
siderable proportion of the China silk has 
been refused. This shews, at least, the 
expectation of the Trade, and their judg- 
meat in demanding a good commodity. 
The good but coarse kinds, sold at a de- 
pression from the prices of the former sale ; 
while the superior and more deserving 
kinds fetched prices considerably higher ; 
in proportion to its rarity. This lessou will 
not be lost on adventurers, 


InnrGo is in full request. The late sale 
prices at the India House have risen iu 
private hands, nearly one shilling per 1b. 
and some are of opivion that it will cer- 
tainly yield that profitto the holders. The 
supply expected, it is rumoured, will fall 
short of what it might have been; had not 
the low prices iu Lurope deterred th¢ 
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growers in India from enlargements; and 
rather determined them to contractions. 

The Exchauge has certainly risen at 
Petersburgh; not from extensive importa- 
tiovs of [iemp, Flax, or Tallow, but from 
large shipments of corn from Odessa, in the 
sont! of the immense empire of Russia, 
‘The corn of that country, it is understood, 
is extremely hard, wheu thoroughly dry; 
and it will mingle with our corn of the last 
harvest, the fault of which is softness, with 
great advantage. As to the report that 
our mill-stones wil! not grind Odessa corn, 
alone, it must be one of those flying re- 

orts, with which the good friends of John 
ull, delight to amuse him. 

Intsu Provisions keep their standing: 
the supply is not ample—at least, it is 
nothing superfluous, but rather scanty.— 
Pork somewhat scarce.—Beef of prime 
quality not plentiful—Bacon (good) at a 
fair price.—Butter rather heavy. 

Towsacco has lately been in a kind of 
stagnation owing to a report that the 
French Government would take part of 
aloan understood to be negotiating, in 
necessaries for the army of occupation, 
among which tobaceo must certainly be 
included by all acquainted with camps, 
At length enquiries have come over: but 
the prices fixed bave been so low, that 
not a single offer (probably) will be made 
from this country | ! 

The expectation of merchants is now 
turned tothe Spring Trade. ‘The usual 
languor of Christmas begins slightly to 
diminish; and it is much to be hoped 
that the briskness of demand as the ship- 
ping season advances, will make ample 
amends for that heavy stagnation of which 
every body engaged iu Trade did com- 
plain, and of which many do still com- 
plain, not without cause, 


AGRICULTURE. 

Essex.—Such a long continuance of wet 
weather has given our wheat plants a great 
check, and makes them look very cold, 
particularly on the strong lands; the plants 
as far as we can this moment judge, ap- 
pear somewhat faulty. Tares also are very 
weak, and nothing but dry weather can 
benefit cither of them, or make them of a 
pleasing appearance. In some places the 
stubbles intended for winter fallow, are 
scarely turned in, and very little prepara- 
tion is yet made for beans or peas; indeed 
the backwarduess of the season thronghout 
may be considered almost unparaileled. 
The graziers are doing no good for them- 
selves. Horses and all lean stock dull of 
sale. Potatoes sell very high. Clover seed 


not half a crop. New malts never proved 
Worse in quality. 
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Bankrupts and Cerlificates in the order of 
their dates, with the Attoruies. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Dec. at. 
Cuddihy P. Dublin, merchant. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Beli H. New Fishbourn, Sussex, dealer in 


pigs. 
BANKRUPTS 

Boyce J. Rochford, Essex, farmer. 
phrys, Tokenhouse-yard, 

Bedford W. Aldersgate-street, gold beater. Sol. 
Pation, Union-street, Bishopsgate. 

Buck J. Hingham, Norfolk, grocer. Sol. Fos- 
ter, Norwich. 

Birch W. Walbrook, ship chandler. 
Jennings and Co. Carey-street. 

Bassett W. Church-lane, Spitalfields, silk ma- 
nefacturer. Sols. Stratton and Co. Shore- 
ditch. 

Crowther W. Charles-street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, merchant. Sols. Palmer and Co. Bed- 
tord Row. 

Dutfold J. Tottenham-street, coal dealer. 
Peacock, Lincoln’s Inn-felds. 

Fean J, Parliament-street, Westminster, draper. 
Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little Friday-street, 

Grey 38. O. Sweeting’s-rents, Cornhill, tavern 
keeper. Sols. Stevens and Co. Lituile St. 
Thomas Aposile. 

Glossop D. Chesterfield, Derby, joiner. Sol. 
Stevenson, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Hill W. Halberton, Devon, currier and shoe 
maker. Sols, Collett and Co. Chancery- 
lane. 

Hodgson E. Lyncombe, Somersetshize, money 
scrivener. Sois. Bourdillon and Co. Little 
Friday-street. 

Jeffery J. Cheapside, warehouseman. 
Fvans and Co. Aldermanbary. 

Partridge D. Darlaston, Staffordshire, huckster. 
Sol. Turner, Bloomsbury-square. 


Sol. Hum- 


Sols. 


Sols. 


Poole J. Duke-street, New-road, carpenter. Sol. 
Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Phillips G. Carmarthen, money scrivener, Sols. 
Clarke and Co. Chancery lane. f 

Rope J. High-street, Shoreditch, hosier. Sol. 


Mills, New North-sireet, Red Lion-square. 
Sherwood S. W. Liverpool, joiner. Sol. 
Chester, Staple Inn. 
Smith R. Kenr-street-road, Southwark, builder. 
Sols. Lee and Co Three Crown-court, South- 


wark. 


Smith J. Bosbury, Hereford, farmer. Sols. 
Holmes and Co. Howard street, Strand. 
Werden H. Brockholes, Lancaster, dealer. Sol 


Chippindall, Great Queen-street, Linceln’s 

Ina-fields. 

Wasson W. Abingdon-row, Goswell-street, 
merchant. Sols. Swaine and Co, Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan. It. 

A. Jackson, West Leigh, Lancaster, corn 
dealer. T. B. Johnson, Liverpool, printer. 
C. Love, Old Boad-street, jeweller. A. Adair, 
Winchester-street, London, merchant. W.H. 
French, Litde Eastcheap, provision Broker. 
T. Wheatley, Finsbury-street, Finsbury-square, 
ostrich feather manufacturer. J. P. Entwisle 
and J.H. Manley, Cateaton-street, warchouse- 
mea. L. Colimaun and J. Lambert, Old Beth- 
lem, merchants, W. Lageman, Tower-hiil, 
merchant J. Cooper, Carlton, Lincoln, horse 
dealer. J. Middlehurst, Liverpool, corn dealer, 
J. Taylor, New Sarum, Wilts, saddler. T. and 
R. Parkinson, Preston, Lancaster, builders, 
@. E. Fidler, Crawford-street, St. Mary-le-bone, 
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broker. J. Hudson, Oxford-street, tobacconist. 
G. Knight, Liverpool, glass manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Dec. 24. 
Barnes W. Liverpool, merchant. 
Peyton J, Chrisichurch, Southampton, draper. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Bradbury W. Birmingham, engraver. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bates J. Buxton, Derby, innholder, 
Shaw and Co. ‘lideswell, Derby 
Card 8S. Mere, Wilts, farmer. Sols. Dyne and 
Co. Lincoln’s loa-fields. 
Forster E. late of Gloveester, picture frame 
dealer. Sol. King, Serjeant’s Inn. 
Gay J. Gislingham, Sutiolk, dealer. 
‘Toms, Copthall-contt, 
Hughes Mauchester, grocer. Sol. Taylor, 
Manchester. 
Noble M, Battersea, Surrey, cagine maker. Sols. 
Jennings ane Co, Carey street. 
Rice L. Ashby de la Zouch, Leicester, porter 
se rchant, Sol. Cookuey, Castle-street, Hol- 
ve. 


Sols. 


Sol, 


Rose B. J. Sheerness, Kent, upholder. Sols. 
Walkerand Co. Old Jewry. 
Sparke W. Exeter, mason and bricklayer. Sol. 


Jones, Temple, 

Wilson W. late of Bridgefield, Lancaster, tan- 
ner. Sols, Wiglesworth and Co, Gray’s Inn. 

Wainwright J. Doncaster, York, grocer. Sols. 
Longdill and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan. 14. 

P. Selby and W. Oswell, Angel-court, Thrag- 
morton-street, and St. Petersburgh, Russia, mer- 
chants. H. Holt, late of the Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate-hill, tavern keeper. E. Dyson, Old 
Change, London, innkeeper. C. Graver, Broad- 
street, London, and Amsterdam, merchant. 
R. Rippon, Liverpool, agent. W. Penn, Kid- 
derminster, Worcester, carpet manufacturer. 
N. Cole, jun. Cirencester, Gloucester, carpenter. 
J. Willoughby, Taunton, Somerset, shopkeeper. 
J. Lever, Bolton le Moors, Lancaster, cotton 
manufacturer. ‘T. Chilton, late of Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, common brewer. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Dec. 23. 

Holmes W. North Shields, Northumberland, 
Master mariner. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Abrahams J. Mansell-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
merchant. Sols. Evitt and Co, Haydon- 
square, 

Blizard R. New Cavendish-street, Mary-le-bonc, 
upholsterer. Sol, Cheveley, Great Pulteney- 
street. 

Greenhalgh N. Great Bolton, Lancashire, cotton 
manufacturer. Sol. Blakelock, Serjeant’s 


Inn. 

Hamblin S. Wooton under Edge, Gloucester, 
innholder. Sol. Taylor, Clement’s Inn. 

Luker H. Walton, Surrey, painter and glazier. 
Sols. Keariey and Co, Bishopsgate-street. 

Marriott R. Melton Mowbray, Leicester, inn- 
keeper. Sols. Willis and Co. Warnford- 
court. 

Osborn J. York-place, Kennington, oilman. 
Sol. Latimer, Gray’s lon. 

Peech W. Chesterheld, innholder Sols. Bla- 
grave and Co. Symond’s Ion. 

Scotton J. Birmingham, hosier. Sols. King 
and Co. Hinckley. 

Trood E. Churchstaunton, Devonshire, coal 
merchant. Sols, King and Co. Bedford Row. 

Woodcock Preston, Lancaster, timber 
merchant. Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Wright E. Newcastle upon Tyne, grocer. Sols. 
Bell and Co. Cheapside. ; 

Winite J. Oxford, timber merchant. el. 
Elkins, Lincoln's Ina. 
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CERTIFICATES, Jan 37. 

J, and J. Fletcher, Liverpool, ship chandlers. 
J. Lucy, brissel, linen draper. W. Barns, 
Greysouthen, Cumberland, cordwainer, W., 
Harris, Birmingham, button maker. W., 
Payne, Stourport, Worcester, coal merchant. 
¥. Gay, Wellington-terrace, Bedminster, So- 
merset, mariner. W. Alexander, Rumburgh, 
Suffolk, grocer. J. Barrett, Bolton le Moors, 
Lancaster, shopkeeper. J. Joseph, Plymouth 
Dock, Devon, silversmi A. and J. Glennie, 
New Broad-street, merchants. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Dec. 31. 
Northover H Langton, Dorset, farmer. 
BANKRUPTS 
Anderson BR. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. 

Avison and Co. Liverpool 
Beer N. Modbury, Devon, draper. Sol. Lux- 

more, Red Lion-square, 

Brooks G. Blagdon, Somerse’, victualler. Sols. 

King and Co. Bedford Row. 

Dowthwaite J. Maidstone, chemist. Sol. Net- 
son, Essex-street, Strand. 
Dinmore C. Norwich, merchant and brewer. 

Sol. Skipper, Bank-street, Norwich. 
Ferreira F. Bell-court, Walbrook, merchant. 

Uackert, New-court. 

Fielden J. Liverpool, butcher. Sol. Chester, 

Staple Inn 
Horris H. Bishop-street, Coventry, ribbon ma- 

nufeetarer. Sol, Eyles, Castle-street. 
Hordern G. 'T. Shelton, Stafford, draper. Sols 

Dax and Co. Dough’ y-street. 

Hawker J. late of Birmingham, builder. Sol. 

Warts, Symonda’s Inn. 

Lewis FE. J. Northampton, joiner. Sels. King 
and Co. Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Lea T late of Liverpool, money scrivener. 

Sols. Bell and Co, Cheapside. 

Marsh T. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. Boswell, 

Austin Friars. 

Morley W. Boylstone, Derby, farrier. Sol. 

Alexander, Carey-street. 

Olorenshaw W. Leamington Priors, Warwick, 
bookseller. Sols, Baxter and Co. Furnival’s 


n. 

Raine J. Bagnigge Wells, Middlesex, brewer. 
Sols. Lee and Co. Southwark. 

Thompson H. J. Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
hatter. Sols. Swaine and Co. Frederick’s- 
place, Old Jewry. 

Wigan R. St Helens, Lancaster, cotton manu- 
facturer. Sols. Adlington and Co. Bedford 
Row. 

Wilcocks F. Cross-street, Middlesex, merchant 
Sols. Dovie and Co. Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan. 21, 

W. Drew, Bridgewater, Somerset, coach 
maker. S. Ball, Horns Burton, York, farmer 
P. Merry, New Bond.streer, laceman. J. G. 
Harris, Bristol, cotton manufaciurer. 1. Tubbs, 
Liverpool, rope maker, J. Fisher, Westbrom- 
wich, Stafford, banker. G. Fitch, Chelmsford, 
Essex, draper. W. Ansel!, Wantage, Berks, 
tauner. ‘T. Alexander, Finsbury-square, ma- 
riner. B. Green, OldSeld-lane, Lancaster, vic 
tualler. T. Miller, Great Wakering, Essex, 
surgeon,  L. C. Barnet, Nottingham, up- 
holsterer. 

BANKRUPTS, Jan. 4. 

Argile S. Wkeston, Derbyshire, draper. Sol. 
Stevenson, Lincoln's Inn 

Cockill J. Birstall, Yorkshire, linen draper 
Sol. Battve, Chancery-lane. ‘ 

Dodson H. and J. Dodson, Three Tun-court, 

* Southwark, hop and seed factors. Sol. Hen- 

tich, Cecil-street, Strand. 
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Dimond G. jun. Chepstow, Monmouth, vig- 
tualler. Sol. Burfoot, Temple. 

Eldershire J. Wolverhampton, taylor. Sods. 
Anstice and Co. Temple. ; 
Evans T Liverpool, linen draper. So/, Makin- 

son, Temple. 

Grafton J. and J. Grafton, Allerton-street, 
Hoxton New Town, silk weavers. Sol. Selby, 
Charles-street, Goswell-street. 

Glossop Chestertield, joiner. Sol. Steven- 
son, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Haynes W. Lower Wick, Worcestes, wine 
merchant. Sol. Thomas, Hind-court, Fleet- 
street. 

Hall G. Teignmouth, Devonshire, grocer. Saf. 
Brutton, Broad-street. 

Laugher H. Birmingham, button maker. Sol. 
Tooke, Gray’s Inn. 

Roberts L. Hereford, brandy merchant. Sol. 
Egerton, Gray’s Inn. 

Roden W. Birmingham, currier. Sol. Hunt, 
Surrey-street, Strand. 

Standen H. J. Dover, linen draper. Sol. Wil- 
son, Temple. 

Sayer J. Norwich, carpenter. Sols. Steward 
and Co. Norwich. 

Taylor B. Cop Riding, York, clothier. Sol» 
Willis and Co, Warnford-court, Throgmer- 
ton-sireet. 

Thomas J. Leadenhall-street, taylor. Sols. 


London. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan. 25. 

J. Barnes, Liverpool, taylor. J. Frazer, Li- 
verpool, merchant. J. Johnson, East India 
Chambers, Leadenhalj-street, merchant. J. 
Bealey, Little Lever, Lancaster, paper manufac- 
turer. J. Heggerty, Bryanstone-street, St. 
Mary-le-bone, lace dealer. W. Massey, Heatan 
Norris, Lancaster, coiton spinner. J. Hall and 
W.R. Aspinall, Harp-lane, ‘lower-street, wine 
merchauts. L. Tindle, Minories, linen draper 
S. Warren, ‘Tiverton, Devon, vinegar maker. 
D. Humble, Skelbrouke, York, merchant. S. 
Marder, jun. Portsmouth, coal merchant. M. 
Hayes, Liverpool, merchant. R. B. Lawrence, 
Great Surrey-street, Surrey, pawnbroker. H. 
Lock, Bedminster, Somerset, baker. W. Sil- 
ver, Portsea, Southampton, grocer. G. Pearson, 
Leadeuiall-street, Taylor. R. Annett, of the 
Fence, Northumberiand, banker. R. Hayward, 
Walworth, Surrey, builder. D. Rose, North- 
Heet, Worcester, dealer in cattle W-. Kerr, 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house, merchant. J. Hodson, 
Liverpool, timber merchant. W. Daws, UI- 
verston, Lancaster, ironmonger J. T. Bache, 
Bridgnorth, Salop, miller. 1 Blackburn, Turp- 
chapel Dock, Pivmouth, ship builder. J. B. 
Smithyman, Birmingham, cutler. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Jan. 7. 

Ford W. Ilford, Fssex, grocer. 

| Milles J. Tovil, Maidstoue. seed crusher. 

BANKRUPTS 

Zond J. Ditcheat, Somerset, jobber. Sols. 
Alexander and Co. Now Inn. 

Biddle E. Wolverhampton, Stafferd, scrivener. 
Sel. Walker, Lincoln's lnn-felds. 

Brentnall J. late of Deroy, malister, but now of 
Carlton, Nottingham, farmer. Sol. Taylor, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Bartlett D. Bath, peruke maker. Sol. Burfoot, 
Temple. ‘ 

Clarke G. St. John-street, West Sinithfield, 
shoe nmianufacturer. Sols. Mayhew and Co. 
Symond’s Inn. 

Frankis W. Painswick, Gloucester, corn dealer. 
Sol. Becke, Bream’s-buildings, Ghancery- 
lane. 


Chapman and Co, Little St. Thomas Apostle, . 
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Gnisprook J. Portsmouth, victualler. Sod. Pike, 
Air-street, Piccadilly. 

Gaue W. Bideford, Devon, shopkeeper. Sols. 

idges and Co. Red Lion-square. 

Harvey J. Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, 
Dorset, jeweller. Alexander, Carey- 
Street. 

Maunder G. late of Essex, woollen draper. Sol. 
Adams, Old Jewry. 

Mallinson J. Birdsedge, A. Mallinson, G. Mal- 
linson, and J. Mallinson, Huddersfield, York, 
merchants. Sol. Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Partington W. Manchester, money scrivener. 
Sol. Makinson, Temple. 

Simpson T. W. Manchester, hosier. Sol. Ellis, 
Chancery-lane. 

J. Gosport, Hants, tailor. Sol. Bogue 

lement’s Inn. 

Wilkin J. Lancaster, woollen draper. Sola. 
Alexander and Co. New Inn. 

CERTIFICATES, Jan. 28. 

R. Chick, Molyneaux-street, Middlesex, linen 
draper. J. Carr, Coventry, shag manufacturer. 
J. Lamb, late of Carey-street, Chancery-lane, 
victualler. H. Lucas, Liverpool, merchant. 
S. Burgess, Manchester, calico printer.  F. 
Pothonier, late of Corporation-row, Middlesex, 
distiller. E. Isaac, Queen-square, Middlesex, 
wine merchant. J. Chanter, Bideford, Devon, 
banker. C. Cunningham, late of Frith-street, 
Soho, money scrivener. T. Grainger, Bristol, 
broker. M. Mummery and G. Mummery, Isle 
of Thanet, Kent, coach masters. W. Canning, 
Kidderminster, Worcester, mercer. H. Coward, 
Preston, Northumberland, common brewer. F. 
Todd, Bury-street, Westminster, merchant. 
W. Woolcombe, jun. St. Michael’s-alley, Corn- 
hill, ship broker. J. Disborough, Little East- 
eheap, London, provision broker, C. Hodgkin, 
Old City Chambers, merchant. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED, Jan. 11. 
Clark W. Warley, Yorkshire, seedsman. 
Maish W. Warminster, tailor. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Candlin J. Minories, slopseller. 

Wilsun S. Liverpool, hosier, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Blackmore W. Upottery, Devonshire, banker. 
Sols. Darke and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Bristow J. Chalsey, Berkshire, shopkeeper. 
Sols. Price and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Bryant W. Greenwich, stage coach maker. 
Bol. Parker, Greenwich. 

Cheminant Le N. and J. V. Kerckhove, Fen- 
church-street, merchants. Sols. Dann and 
Co. Broad-street. 

Christmas C. jun. Pall Mall, music seller. Sod. 
Buckle, Size-lane. 

Crowther W. jun. and C. Tapp, Charles-street, 
Middlesex Hospital, coach makers. Sols. 
Evitt and Co. aphenanuare, Minories. 

Dean P. B. Tottington, Lancashire, cotton ma- 
nufacturer. Sols. Milne and Co. Temple. 

Day J. and J. Spratswell, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden, drapers. Sols. Palmer and 
Co. Bedford Row. 

Foster R. Ancoats, Manchester, calico printer. 
Sols. Milne and Co. Temple. 

Howard W_ Little Newport-street, Soho, ha- 
berdasher. Sol. Mason, Bread-street-hill. 
Holloway B. Bridgewater, Somersetshire, dra- 

r Sol. Blake, Cook’s-court, Lincoln's 

inn-fields. 


‘Booper R. and R. Manning, Launceston, Corn- 
common Sols. Clutton and 


Co. High-street, Southwark. 
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R. jun, Castle-street, Leicester-square 
desler.” Sol. Umndy, Clement's inn.” | 
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Jurdison T. Birmingham, factor. Sol. Tooke, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Langley T. Worthing, grocer. Sol. Hicks, 


Gray’s Inn. 

Leynes T. W. Gutter-lane, riband manufac- 
turer. Sols. Swaine and Co, Frederick’s-place, 
Old Jewry. 

Leach T. Selicbury, wine dealer. Sol. Hay- 
wood, Took’s-court. 

Mitchell J. Midlavant, Sussex, carpenter. Sols. 
Few and Co. Henrietta-street, Covent Gar- 


den. 

Rigg T. and E. Stubbin-mill, Hebden-bridge, 

orkshire, cotton spinners. Sols. Wigles- 
worth and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Wood J. Manchester, merchant. Sol. Ellis, 

Chancery-lane. 

Wilson S. Liverpool, hosier, Sols. Adlington 
and Co. Bedford Row. 
Wood S. Burnago, Manchester, merchant. Sol. 

Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Whittenbury N. Manchester, cotton twist dea- 
ler. Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 
Watson J. Tothmain, Westmoreland, dealer. 

Sol. Lowden, Clement's Inn. 

Wardell J. Guisbrough, Yorkshire, scrivener. 

Sols. Morton and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

York T. Great Ayton, Yorkshire, tanner. Sols. 

Lowes and Co. Temple. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 1. 

R. Sewell, Piccadilly, coal merchant. F. 
Craven and J. Haggas, Eller Carr, Yorkshire, 
cotton spinners. W. Coulsen, Helstone, Corn- 
wall, mercer. I. Williams, Bristol, timber 
merchant. G. Lyneand A. Donaldson, Cecil- 
street, Strand, tailors. J.and J. Holmes, Car- 
lisle, common carrier. E. Clayton, Rathbone- 
place, tailor. T. Holwill, Nine Elms, Battersea, 
carpenter. T. Butler, Blackfriar’s-road, oilman. 
T. Marsden, sen. Curtain-road, horse dealer. 
W. Roberts, Manchester, corn factor. R. Bi- 

t, Bushell’s-rents, Wapping, builder. 
Murden, Princess-place, Commercial-road, sad- 
dler. J. Prentis, Charterhouse-lane, watch 
maker. C. Andrews, Princes-street, Lothbury, 
bill broker. W. Cobden, Midhurst, Sussex, 
maltster. J. Rapsey, Flect-street, fishmonger. 
T. and E. Mugridge, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
cork manufacturers. enson, Liverpool, 
merchant. S. Bolton, Mincing-lane, broker. 
T. Ainge, Welmingion, Kent, baker. M. Ed- 
wards, Freshford, Somersetshire, clothier. R. 
Sedgley, Staffordshire, maitster. J. Smith, 
Sedgley, Staffordshire, timber merchant, 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Jan 14, 
Campbell G. late of Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chant. 
Brown T. Chorley, Lancaster, cotton manufac- 
turer, Sol. Windle, John-street, Bedford 


ow, 

Barlow J. late of Cheadle Bulkeley, Chester, 
ee Sols. Edge and Co, Norfolk-street, 
trand, 

Clough R. Bathafarn Park, Llanrbydd, clerk ; 
R. B. Clough, Glanywern, Llandyrnog ; D. 
Mason, Astrad ucha, Lianthaiadr Cinmerch ; 
and the Reverend J. L. Jones, Plas Madoc, 
Lianddoget, clerk, all in Denbigh, bankers. 
Sols. Frowd and Co. Serle-street 

Clement H. Great Carter-lane, stable keeper. 
Sol. Haliday, St. John-square. 

Davidson G. Snape, Suffolk, shopkeeper. Sol. 
Hayward, Chancery-lane. 

Ellwood R. London, and W. Wilson, jun. late 
of London, but now of Banbury, Oxford, wine 
merchants Sol. Makinson, Temple. 

Fairbairn A. Devonshire-street, merchant. Sof. 
Gordon, Old Broad-street. 
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Hurtley T. Settle, York, tallow chandler. Sol. 


Jones, Size-lane. 

Heath J. Fast Teignmouth, Devon, ship buil- 
der. Sol. Fairbank, Staple Inn. 

Jackson M. Santon, Cumberland, tailor. Sol. 
Pearson, Staple Jan. 

Smith H. Blakeney, Norfolk, grocer. Sols. 
Bridger and Co. Angel-court, ‘Throgmorton 
Street. 

Wells W. Malden, Essex, liquor merchant. 
Sols. Templer and Co. Burr-street, East 
Smithfield. 

Wright G. Birmingham, carpenter. Sols. 
Knight and Co. St. James’s-square. 

Webber R. Langport, Somerset, iron founder. 
Sol. Croft, Chancery-lane. 

Wall W. Berks, surgeon. Sols, 
Edmunds and Co. Chancery-lane. 


CERTIFICATES, Feb. 1. 


M. Jessop, Dewsbury, York, card maker. 
J.H. Hudson and J. Hudson, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, merchants. J. Woodhead, Essex-street, 
Strand, navy agent. D. Ward and 8S, Smith, 
Liverpool, earthenware and porter dealers. J, 
Wareidg, Liverpool, dealer. J. Moir, Milbay, 
Devon, iron founder. S. Morand, Dean-strect, 
Finsbury-square, merchant, W. Edwards, Bris- 
tal, salesman. J. Pickering, Hatton Wall, oil 
and colourman. S Buckley, Stockport, Ches- 
ter, hardwareman. Ji Tucker, Bath, coal mer- 
shant. D.Doeg, York, looking glass manufac- 
turer. G. Penny, Warnford-court, merchant 
P. Horsey, jun Ottery St. Mary, Devon, miller. 
J. Reynolds, Blackfriars-road, merchant. J. 
Davies, Shoreditch, linen draper, S, Durham, 
Harlow, Essex, innkeeper. W. R. Aspinall, 
Jate of Harp-lane, Tower-street, wine merchant. 
C. Vaux, Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, block 

maker. 

BANKRUPTS, Jan. 18. 

Brown S. Shad Thames, Dockhead, victualler. 
— Parnell and Co. Church-street, Spital- 

elds, 

Brodie J. and D. Brodie, Ingram-court, Fen- 
church-street, merchants. Sels. Courteen 
and Co, Walbrook. 

Grisbrook G. Sloane Terrace, Chelsea, linen 
draper. Sol. Hartley, Bridge-street. 

Lanham S. J. Horsham, Sussex, brewer. Sols. 
Sudlow and Co. Monument-yard. 

Martin T. Norwich, musical instrument maker. 
Sols, Steward and Co. Norwich. 

Newman W. Harlington, Middlesex, sheep 
jobber. Sol. Toone and Co. Cursitor-street 
Nachbar J. jun. New Brentford, Middlesex, 
market gardener. Sol. Hartley, New Bridge- 

street. 

Pilgram T. Southmims, Middlesex, corn chand- 
ler. Sol. Jessop, Clifford’s Inn. 

Pritchard H. J. Caerieon, Monmouthshire, tin 
plate manofacturer. Sols. Hillyard and Co. 
Copthall-court. 

Russell J. Otham, Kent, paper maker. Sod. 
Griffiths, Clement’s-lane. 

Ross E. Oxford-street, hosier. Sols. Thomson 
and Co. Copthall-court. 

Raine J. and B. Shout, Phenix Brewery, Bag- 
nigge Wells, brewers. Sols. Lee and Co. 
Three Crown-square, Southwark. 

Swain R. and W. Herbert, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, silk manufacturers, Sol. James, Buck- 
lersbury. 

Taperell J. Plymouth, auctioneer. Sel. Wal- 
ker, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

Wawin T. Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire, malt- 
ster. Sols. Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street. 
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CERTIFICATES, Feb. 3. 

T. Flower and J. Mainwaring, Chichester 
Rents, Chancery-lane, jewellers. R. Machell, 
Dewsbury, innkeeper. A. Kelty, Worcester, 
jeweller. C. Outhwaite, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, upholsterer. and S. Wileman, West 

oathlye, Sussex, tanners. R. ere Shad- 
well High-street, slopseller. T. Sherwin, 
Tower.street, wine merchant. A, Levy, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Minories, money scrivener. 
T A. Payne, Loxley, York, dealer. J. Poole, 
Gloucester, baker. L. Noel, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, wine merchant. W. Chapman, 
West Bromwich, Stafford, bayonet maker. E&. 
Lanley, Chester, currier. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Jan. 21. 
Powell T. Leominster, mercer. 
Tipping G. B. Wormwood-street, merchant, 
BANKRUPTS. 
Aspinshaw E. Stapleford, Nottinghamshire, 
butcher. Sol. Hubbersty, Austin-friars. 
Bampton R. Birmingham, ship chandler. Sols 

Clarke and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Sol. Battye, 


Douglas W. Sheffield, grocer, 
. Princes street, and R. Sheffield, 


Chancery lane. 
Longuet 
ood street, Spitalfields, silk manufacturers. 

Sol. Blacklow, Frith street, Soho 
Green J. Wych street, victualler. Sols. Rimmer 

and Co. Clifford's Inn. 

Griffith J. Carnarvon, currier. Sols. Philpot’ 
and Co. Temple. 

Halford T. Bath, baker. Sols, Adlington and 
Co. Bedford Row. 

Herbert J. Windmill-court, West Smithfield, 
victualler. Sols. Comyn and Co. Bush lane, 
Cannon street. 

Jenkins D. Llantrissent, Glamorganshire, wool- 
len draper. Sols. Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 
Naylor J. Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen manufac- 
turer. Sols, Exley and Co, Furnival’s Inn. 
Roure de J. P. and J. Hambrook, Angel court, 
Throgmorton-street, merchants. Sol. Riving 

ton, Fenchurch street. 

Ratcliff R. Southwick, Durham, ship builder, 
Sol. Plumptre, Temple. 

Robinson S. and G. Paternoster row, booksellers. 
Sols. Pearce and Son, Swithin’s lane. 

Roberts W. Oswestry, Shropshire, draper. Sol. 
Chester, Stapfe Inn. 

Raper J. Middicham, Yorkshire, wine merchant. 
Sols. Ware and Co. Blackman street. 

Speare A. Brewer-street, Westminster, earthen- 
ware man. Sol. Gylby, Dean street, Soho. 
Tennison J. Kingston upon Hull, victualler. 

Sols. Rosser and Co. Bartlett’s buildings, 

Holborn. 

Watts G. Liverpool, flour dealer. Sol. Meds 
dowcroft, Gray’s Inn. 

Walton M. Liverpool, merchant. Solss. Bell 
and Co. Cheapside. 

Witting J. Shipden, Norfolk, innkeeper. Sel. 
Tilbury, Falcon street. 

CERTIFICATES, Feb. 11. 

E. White, Bishopsgate street Without, coacla 
master. J. Niblock, and R.S. Latham, Bristol, 
woollen drapers. W. Giblett, Michlefield-hall, 
Hertfordshire, butcher. C. Jones, Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire, banker. J. Thomson and T, 
Lister, Manchester, cotton spinners. T. Thor- 
ney, Sculcoates, Yorkshire, merchant. H. 
Jones, Wellington square, St. Pancras, mere 
chant. B. Bailey, Beddington-corner, Surry, 
calico printer. J. Madden, Lloyd’s Coffee- 
house, insurance broker. J. Brown, jun, Rod- 
borough, Gloucestershire, clothier. A. Lee, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, saddler. T. Law, Bir- 


Wanre J. Gravesend, Kent, grecer. 6¢/. Man- 
wall, Warwisk-square. 
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PRICES 
American pot-ash, perewt. 2 16 
Ditto pearl ,..... 3 12 
Brandy,Cogniac, hond. gal. 0 7 
Camphire, “refined . Ib 0 4 
Ditto unrefined..cwt. 19 10 
Cochineal, fine black, tb. 1 19 
Ditto, Bast-India .... 0 3 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt. 4 14 
Ditto ofdinary ...... 3° 3 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, lb. 
Ditto’ Jamaica,. 9 J 
Ditto Smyrna .. 0 1 
Ditto East-India 0 0 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 4 18 
Elephants’ Teeth ......20 6 
Scrivelloes 0 0 
Flax, Riga ........ton 65 0 
Ditto Petersbuigh .. 52 0 
Galls, Turkey.... ewt. 9 5 
Geneva, Holl. bond.gal. 0 3 


Ditto, English...... 0 13 
Gam Arabic, Turkey,ewt.10 0 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 43 0 

Ditto Petersburgh 41 
Indigo, Caraccas .. lb. 0 0 

Ditto East-India.... 0 4 
IronBritish bars .. tom 9 10 

DittoSwedishe.c.n.p, 21 0 

Ditto Swed. 2nd sort 0 0 
Lead in pigs.,.... ton 18 

Ditto ved ...... ton 21 

. Ditto white .... ton 33 
Logwood ........ton 8 
Madder, Dutchcrop,ewt. 5 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 16 

Ditto Florence,} chest 2 

Dittowhale ........ 58 

Ditto spermaceti ..ton 65 
Pitch, Stockholm ..ewt. 0 1 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 5 1 
Rice, Carolina bond ., 2 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal, 0 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 


Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 2 0 
Silk, thrown, Italian, |b. 2 8 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto... 1 2 
Tallow, Russia, white 0 0 

Ditto yellow 2 17 
Tar, Stoekholm ..bar. 1 4 
Tin inblocks......cwt. 4 14 
Tobacco, Maryland, th. 0 0 

Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 
Wax, Guinea......cwt., 8 10 
Whale-fins (Greenl )ton 75 0 

Wine: ‘ 

Red Port, bond pipe... 33° 0 
Ditto Lisbon.......... 40 0 
Ditto Madeira........ 50 0 
Ditto Mountain........ 30 0 
Ditto Calcavella...... 0 O 


Ditto Sherry....... butt 28 6 
Ditte Claret le 
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CURRENT, Jan. 20, 1516. 


18 
16 
12 


coco 


Fire-Office Shares, &e. Jan. 20, 
4 


Canals. 
Chesterfield .... Div. 6?..... 100 
Coventry (Div. 44h) .. 640 


Cilesmere aud Chester (D 4 ‘80 
Grand Janction ..( Div. 41)... 139 
Grand Surry .... 50 
Ditto (optional) Lowt Div. 5) 75 
Hudder field . 10 


Keanett and Avon.. Div. — 12 
Lemeater...> .. Div. 17 
Leeds and Liverpool (Div. 81.) 230 
Old Union...... Div.40. .... 99 
Oxford .....eDiv. 311. .... 420 
Shropshire ......Div. 4/..,. 78 
Swansea .,,. Div. 10/....... 175 


Thames and Medway ...... 8 
Trent and Mersey.. Div. 601. 1200 
Warwick & Birming. Div. 12d. 250 
Worcester and Birmingham., 20 
Wey and Arun........... 100 


East India........Div. 71... 131 
London ...... Div. 51..... 70 
West India .... Div. 10/..... 145 
Roads. 
Dover Street..100sh. 70pd... 100 
Commercial 80 
Highgate Archway 501.sh... 9 
Insnrance Companies. 


Hope 90 Spd. 2 
Imperial ......500 S50pd... 50 — 
London Ship 180 

Albion...... 500sh..250pd. 32 — 
Birmingham Fire .......... 150 — 
County — 
Birmingham Life ..100l.pd... 76 — 

Water Works. 
Kent 100 pd. (Div. 21.).... 33 


Loudon Bridge.... Div.21. 10s 44 
Grand Junction .....50...... 23 
Manchester and Salford 160 (26 


(biti 


Sonth London .. 100sh..... 22 

West Middlesex .......... 
Pridues. 

Waterloo . -100pd.. . (Diset.) 12 


Ditto Old Aunuities 160 all pd 54 


iit 


Vauxhall 100pd .......... 31 
Inst ititionrs, 
Russel 25 gs. ..... 
Surry 30 gs. ..... bare 910 — 
pes 
Beeralstone .... 3®pd. ....0. 5 — — — 
Butspill ...... 5 
collaneous. 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p 25 — — — 
Lon. Flour Comp. ..l4pd.. i 10 
Auction Mart 50pd. Div. 15 — ex. 


Gas Light aud Coke Com. 50 pd Par 


J 
( 
« 
I 
I 
€ 
J 
I 
‘J 
I 
I 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


|= 
Dee 22 | 25 | 321 24 | 30,15 12 Fair 
22) 23/28/25] 02/10 Fair 
23 | 32 | 42 | 46 | 29,75) 7 Cloudy 
24 | 47 | 50 | 44 yl] 6 Cloudy 
25| 39} 43] 46! (70/13 Fair 
26) 48 | 49 | 0 Stormy 
27 | 40 | 45 | 36 542} 0 Showry 
28 | 32 | 45 | 48 20} O Stormy 
ay 40} Fair 


39 {40 | 40 | 45 O Rain 
31] 45 47 | 47 0 Rain 
11/47/49} 49} ,46! 0 Rain 
2) 46,48) 40 946/10 Fair 

3 34 | 46 | 45 0 Stormy 
| 49) 47 310) 0 Stormy 
5 | 37 | 44] 33 340] O Rain 
6 | 4% | 44 | 36 Stormy 
7 | 35 | 42 | 35 | 30,28)14 Fair 

8 | 37 | 33 328 Fair 

9 | 28 | 36 | 32 44510 Fair 
10 | 27 | 28 21 545 | 0 Foggy 
11 | 26 | 36 | 32 33 | 6 Cloudy 
12 | 32 | 32 | 35 | 29,90|15 Fair 
13 | 32 | 40] 38 360| 0 Cloudy 
14 | 32 | 40 | 32 990} 7 Fair 
15 32 | 36 | 28 | 28,80! 0 Snow 
598} Rain 
17 | 42 | 43 | 42 389| 7 Showry 
18 | 43 | 45 | 40 | 29,0010 Fair 
19 | 42 | 43 | 44 300; O Rain 
20 | 43 | 47 | 42 {| 28,80/ 7 Stormy 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s. 
Afiics, 

Amelia Islands, 49%. to 69s. 

American States, to 6gs. 

Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s, to 31s. 6d. 
‘Brazils, 2 gs. to 50s. 

Bremen, Hamburgh, &c. 3gs. to 49s. 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 31s. 64. 
Canada, gs. 

Cape of Good Hope, 24gs. 
Constantinople, Smyrna, &e. 
East-India (Co. ships) 349s. to 4gs. 
out and home, 7ys. 

France, 20s. to 2q. 

Gibraltar, 31s. 6d. 

Gottenburgh, s. d. tos 
Greenland, out and home, gs. 
Holland, 2gs to 3qs. 

Honduras, &c. 24gs. to 3gs. 


‘Jamaica, 2gs. to 50s, 


Leeward Islands, 35s. to 40s, 

Madeira, 30s. 

Malta, Italian States, 39s. 

Malaga, 24ys. 

Newfoundland, &c. 3gs. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymeuth, 15s, 9d. 
to 20s, 

River Plate, 39s. 

Southern Fishery, out and home, gs. 

Steckbolm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. gs. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
> 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peek Loaf to weich 17tb. 6oz.....58. 114 
The Half ditto ditte 8 I2......2 11 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 ......1 5} 
The do. ditto ditto 2 ......0 8 


POTATOES, 

Kidney...... 5 Ox Nobles... 3 100 
Champions .. 4 00] Apple..... - 400 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 38 6d 
MEAT. 


Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 


1816, s. d.|s. d.|s. d.|¢. d.| a. a. 
Jan S 314 O46. '646 640 © 
10 ..4 6/4 8/6 2/5 O 
24 ..4 01/4 8/6 015 
SUGAR. 


Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 1046 
Fine ur Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 118s 
Powder, ordinary, 9to 112s 


COTTON TWIST. 
Jan. 18. Mule Ist quality, No. 40 3s, 3d, 
No. 120 7s, 4d. 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 8d. 
Discount—15 toe 20 per cent. 


COALS, delivered af 13s. per chald. advance. 
Sunderland. Newcastle. 

Jan. 6. .. 338 6d to 43 9 | 34s Od to 48 9 

13. .. 338s Od 50 0!343 64 456 

20... 3583 6d 389/|34s0d 473 

27... 353 0d 440(| 35s 0d 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 2td | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 17d 45lb. per duz. 26 
Crop hides for cut. 19d | Ditto 50 to 70.. ef 
Flat Ordinary .. 18d | Seals, Large.... § 
Soap; yellow, $6s.; mottled 945.5 curd 98s 
CanpDrrs; per doz. 12s. 6d. ; moulds 13s. Od, 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 35% | Palermo, per oz. 116d 

Amsterdam, us. 39-2 | Leghorn 474 

Dittoat sight 39-6; Genoa 38-3 

Rotterdam 12-6 | Venice, 27 

Hamb. us. 2 35-11 | Naples 38 

Altona us. 2 36-0 | Lisbon 53 

Paris, 1 d. @. 25-10 | Oporto 58 

Ditto, 2 us, 25-30 Rio Janeiro 

Madrid 352 | Dublin 13 

Cadiz, 354 | Cork 13 
agio Bankof Hollaud, 2 per cent. 

HAY and STRAW sMITHFIELD. 

Hay. Straw. Clover. 

3. 4. £. sd 

9 le 77 4 

16 ..3815 O 2323 0 

23 20 0 7 


| 

| 
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Daily Price of STOCKS, from 23rd December, to 21st January, 
23| — | 622! 784! 966 | 3-165 — | | —| — | 7p | 622 
24'219 | 6228 — j16 3-16, 613} | —| — | 7p | 633 
25) Christmas Daly. 
26 St. Sitephen. 
27st. J ohn, 
28 Innojcents, 
30) — | 6272 | | 783 961] — 116 3-16); | —— | — | Gp | 63% 
6242 | —— | 783] 961] — 3-16) 61 — | — |I4p | 7p | 64 
an. 
1817. 
1) Circumcision. 
2/220 | 623 631) —— | 79 | 963; — 161 |—| — [l5p | 7p | 64 
3} — | | 794 967] — 16 5-16 623) —— | —| — | 9p | 64 
4| — |} | —— | 793! 963] — j16 5-16 —| —- | —} | 8p | 64 
5| Epiphany. 
625 3} 6212 | 791) 943) — —| —— | — | 64 
| * | 793] — 5.16, —| —— | —| — |26p | 64 
| 6323 3} 793] 942} — |162 —| —— | — [191 |26p 
10/292?! '6322 3; 793] 94%] — 162 —| | —| — [26p | 64 
11/222 622 3] — 633} | —| — |26p |15p | 64 
13/2291) 6338 |62? 3] s0 | 943] — |16 7.16) —| —~ | —| — |15p | 64 
14 222) 635 3 | 793) 942] 942.16 7-16; —— | —| — [24p 
152213) 623 3 793] 942] — |162 —| —— | —| — [23p | 64 
16,2213) 63) 3 792! 944] — —| | — /1883/23p |12p | 64 
17/222 | 79)| 94'| — |16 7-16, —| —— | — 1893 25p |15p | 62; 
1gj222 | 6311 | —|16 7-16) —| —— | — |180$!26p [17p | 623 
20 3] 947] — 7-16, —— | — |190 [26p 
t 951] — |168 —| —— | — [192 {18p | 632 
Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS, FRENCH FUNDS | 
21) —|—| 762 2255 30] 1157 4 
— | 7631 76 | —| —| —-|—]| —| 59:1 —|—]| —] ealss 25] 1155 
23) — | 277} — | — 100 frog | — | — 26,55 40| 1152 — 
| 773} — | — 100 | 30! 1120 — 
—| 774 —,—|— | —] 343] 50] — | —hisi7 
— 197) 775 —) — —— — | — | 95 | — | ‘ 
155 —| 1112 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 3/55 40] 1112 
5156 20] 1120 — 
IN LONDON, PHILADELPLIA. 7156 50!) 1125 
Dec. 24, 31. Jan. 3.)/Dec. 2. 4. 957 8.) 1143 — \ 
11/59 10] 1142 50 
per cent. —|| 64 14/60 6C} 1150 — 1 
Olid 6 per cent. ....-./89 — |90 —|90 — par 191 16/59 85} 1142 — t 
ew Loan 6 per cent, {933 — [955 —|95 —| par 101 1960 40) 1150 — 
Louisiana 6 per ceut. — —|| par 101 \ 
By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. ' 
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